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PREFACE. 



Among the Harleiaii mannscripts in the British 
Museum, there is a volume bearing the following 
title : — " The Writiiigs of Sir Francis Bacon, Ent., 
the Ejng's Solidtor (jeneral, in Morality, Policy, and 
Histoiy." It is only half fiUed, and contains nothing 
but essays. We may infer however from the title- 
page that it was at that time Bacon's intention to 
gather his writings of that dass into a separate col- 
lection ; and I snppose that if it had been continued 
and completed according to that intention, it would 
have contained all such pieces as are here collected 
under the title of Literaiy Works ; by which I mean 
works which were intended to take their place among 
hoohs ; as distinguished from writings of business, which 
thongh they may be collected into books afterwards, 
were composed without reference to anything beyond 
the particular occasion to which they relate. The 
Phüosophical Works contained in the first three vol- 
umes of this edition belong of course to this class ; 
and nezt to them in order of importance come the 
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Historical, Moral, and Folitical Works, of which tliis 
voIume contains the most considerable. 

For the particular history of each piece, and the 
manner in which I have d«Jt with it, I refer to the 
several pre&ces« Those which are written in Latin, 
are foUowed by English translations ; for which, as 
indeed for eveiything in this volume, I am alone and 
entirely responsible. 

The engraving which Stands as firontispiece is a reiy 
correct representation of a bust belonging to the Earl 
of Yerolam, to whose kindness I am indebted for peiv 
mission to have a drawing made of it for this pnrpose, 
as well as for the fiicilities given to the artist. It is a 
colored bnst in terra-cotta, and is one of a set of three, 
done in the same style and material, and apparently 
by the same band ; said to be portraits of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Anne, bis second wife, and their son Francis, 
when twelve years old. I regret that I ooold not leam 
anything more about them. They must have been 
done about the year 1572, by an artist of no ordinarjr 
skill, and have probably been at Gorhambury eyer 
since. They show, among other things, that Bacon's 
likeness was to bis mother ; a fiict, I believe, not otheiv 
wise known. 

J. s. 
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HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY VH. 



The history of the reign of King Henry the Seventh 
was the first work composed by Bacon after his fidl ; 
the fruit of his first few months of leisure. The sub- 
ject indeed of which it forms the opening chapter — 
viz: a History of England fit)m the Union of the Roses 
to the Union of the Crowns — was one which he had 
long before pointed out as eminently worth handling ; 
but until the time when he saw his retirement fit)m 
pubKc life inevitable, and that (to use his own words) 
"being no longer able to do his country service it 
remained to him to do it honour," he does not seem 
to have thought of undertaking any part of it himself. 
And though it may appear from a letter to the king 
that he had conceived the purpose as early as the 21st 
of April 1621, when he was in the middle ei his 
troubles, it is not before the 4th of June, when he« was 
released from the Tower, — hardly perhaps before the* 
22nd, when he retumed to Gorhambury, — that he cam 
be supposed to have commenced the work. By the 
end of the following October, or thereabouts, he had 
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finished this portion of it in its present form, and sent 
a fair transcript to the king. It may be regarded there- 
fore as the labour of a long vacation. 

To say that such a work was executed in four or 
five months by a man who was excluded (except dur- 
ing the last six weeks) from London, where all the 
unpublished materials were, is to say that it is in many 
ways imperfect. The original records of the time had 
not been studied by any man with a genius for writing 
history, nor gathered into a book by any laborious col- 
lector. The published histories were ftdl of inaccn- 
racies and omissions, which it was impossible to correct 
or sTipply without much laborious research in public 
archives and private collections. The various studies 
of his civil life had made him acquainted no doubt 
with many things illustrative of his snbject ; but 
for these he must have trusted to the fidelity of his 
memory. What Sir Robert Cotton could supply was 
liberally communicated ; but Cotton House was within 
the forbidden precinct, and any man who has attempted 
this kind of work knows how imperfect a Substitute 
another man's eyes and judgment are for his own. For 
the rest of his raw material he must have trusted en- 
tirely to the published histories then extant ; to Fabyan, 
who fumished only a naked and imperfect chronicle of 
London news; to Polydore Ver^, who supplied a 
narrative, continuous indeed and aspiring to be his- 
torical, but superficial and careless and füll of errors ; 
to Hall and Holinshed, who did litde more than trans- 
late and embellish Polydore ; to Stowe, whose inde- 
pendent and original researches had only contributed 
a few additional facts and dates ; and to Speed, whose 
history, though enriched with some valuable records 
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and digested with a more discrimiiiating judgment than 
had be^i brooght to the task befoie, was yet compoued 
for the most part out cf ibe old mat^rials, and retained 
ahnost all tbe enonu 

From these imperfect, nnskilfalt and inaccnrate out* 
linas, alded bj tbe finita of bis own former reading 
and Observation, bj a leamed acquaintance with the 
Statutes of the reahn, and by such original documents 
as Sir Bobert Cotton could supplj, to educe a living 
likeness of the man and the time, to detect the tme 
xelalions of ev^its, and to present them to the reader 
in their proper succession and prcqportions, was the 
tadc which he now undertook. 

In this, which under such conditions was all he could 
attemptt he succeeded so well that he has left later his- 
torians little to do. Subsequent researches have but 
confirmed and iUustntted the substantial truth of his 
history in all its main features. The portrait of Henry 
.s <Jwn by hhn is the original,xnore er less feithfS 
coi»ed, of all the portraits which have been drawn 
since. The theory of the events of Henry's reign as 
fonned and ezpounded by him has been adopted by 
every succeeding historian as the basis of his narrative. 
Those who have most slighted his authority have not 
the less foUowed bis guidance and drawn their light 
ftom bim. Those who have aspired to correct his 
work have only tumed a likeness into a caricature and 
history into invective. The composition bears indeed 
some traces of the haste with which it was written : 
but if that be the best history which conveys to a 
reader the clearest eonception of the State and progress 
of affairs during the period of which it treats, not one 
ef Ae histories of Henry the Seventh that have be^i 
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written since can bear a comparison with this. The 
&cts he was obliged, for the reasons above stated, to 
take and leave ahnost as he fotind them ; but the effect 
of his treatment of them was like that of bringmg a 
light into a dark room : the objects are there as they 
were before, but now you can distinguish them. 

In superintending a new edition of this history I 
have aimed chiefly at four things. Ist, to obtain a 
correct text. 2nd, to ascertain as far as possible 
whether the Statements in the text are accurate ; and 
to point out in foot-notes all inaccuracies, however 
trivial. 3rd, to suppljr omissions, where they seemed 
important. And lasdy, to notice all passages in which 
the Latin translation (which was prepared under 
Bacon's own eye some years after) varies in meaning 
from the original English. 

1. For the text, there are only two authorities of 
any value : the original manuscript, which was sub- 
mitted to the king in the autumn of 1621, and is 
preserved (all but a few leaves) in the British Mu- 
seum ; and the original edition, which was printed in 
the following March. Which of these two is the best 
authority, it is not easy to decide. The print, as being 
the later, may be supposed to have the last corrections. 
But the manuscript, as having certainly been looked 
over and corrected by Bacon himself (which it is not 
certain that the proof-sheets were), may be supposed 
to have the fewest errors. I do not know how &t it 
was usual in those days for the author to meddle with 
his work after it was in the printer's hands ; but in this 
case, from a carefiil comparison of the two, I am in- 
clined to think that where the print varies fit)m the 
manuscript, it is generally by mistake. It is from the 
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manuscript therefore that I have printed the text. The 
various readings of the printed copy I have quoted in 
the notes : neglecting however all varieties of mere 
form, such as the introduction of capital letters, of 
italics, and of inverted commas ; which, as there is no 
direction for them in the manuscript, I ascribe to the 
printer's ßmcj and the typographical fiishion of the 
day. In the division of the paragraphs I have also 
silentlj followed the manuscript ; without noticing the 
places where the printed copy gives a different one, 
unless there be a doubt which is right. The spelling 
is modemised throughout: and I have used my own 
judgment as to the punctuation ; — obser>'ing always 
the spirit and intention of the pimctuation in the 
manuscript. 

This manuscript may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum ; Additional MSS. vol. 7084. It is a fair trän- 
Script in a very clear hand. Bacon's own pen may be 
recognised here and there throughout, sometimes in 
the alteration of a stop, sometimes in the insertion of a 
parenthesis, sometimes in the correction of a letter, 
sometimes in the interUneation of two or three words. 
A few leaves are wanting, which are noticed in the 
places. 

The printed copy is a tall quarto of 248 pages, with 
the following title, The Historie of the Rcdgne of King 
Henry the Seventh^ written by the Right Honourable 
FraneU Lord Veruiam^ Viscount St. Alban. London. 
Printed by W. Stansby for Matthew Lownes and Wil- 
liam Barrett 1622. A portrait of Henry, with sceptre 
and ball, is prefixed ; harshly engraved by John Payne ; 
with the inscription cor regis inscrutabile. The face, — 
thoughtful, anxious, lean, and furrowed, — seems to be 

VOL. XI. 2 
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the original of the coinely, grave, well-fed gentleman 
with whom we are famiKar in Vertue's engraving. 
The book was printed and ready for publication on the 
20th of March 1621-2 ; and " the printer's fingers 
itched to be selling." ^ Some delay seems to have been 
caused by a scruple of the Bishop of London ; but it 
was published soon after.^ 

2. In Order to detect inaccuracies, I have endeav- 
oured (besides Consulting the more recent histories) 
to determine, wherever I could do so jfrom authentic 
sources, the exact dates of the transactions related ; and 
where I have found them' inconsistent with the narra- 
tive, or have otherwise detected or seen reason to 
suspect any error, I have noticed the fact ; not confin- 
ing myself to cases in which the error seems to be of 
consequence ; but correcting positive misstatements of 
every kind ; for it is impossible to say of any fiict that 
it is of no consequence, unless you could know how it 
may be combined with other facts and what inferences 
it may be made to support. 

3. With regard to the supply of omissions^ on the 
contrary, I have taken pains to distinguish the impor- 
tant from the unimportant. Cleamess of narrative 
depends upon nothing more than upon the rejection of 
what is immaterial ; and innumerable particulars were 
no doubt omitted by Bacon on purpose. Nevertheless 
many facts have come to light since Bacon's time 
which he would have introduced into his narrative if 
he had been aware of them ; and whatever has seemed 



1 See a letter from Meautyp, which appears to have been written on that 
day. 

2 It was ont on the 6th of April. See a letter from Rey. Joseph Mead 
to Sir Martin Stute ville. — Court and Times of James /., vol. ii. p. 808. 
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to me to be of this nature, I have not hesitated to in- 
troduce in the notes. So that I hope this history maj 
now be recommended not onljr bs the richest, clearest, 
and üveUest nanative, and in genend effect the most 
£dthful portraiture, of the time (which with all its 
defects it alwajrs was) ; but also as the most complete 
in details and the most accurate in information. 

4. Lastlj, with regard to the Latin translation. 
This edition being intended especialljr for English 
readers, it has not been thonght desirable to increase 
its size and cost by reprinting translations which were 
intended onlj for foreigners ; and which, being for the 
most part mere translations, no English reader would 
prefer to the original. It was to be remembered how- 
ever that they were made either by Bacon himself or 
nnder his eye and direction (" Historiam Henrici Sep- 
timi, quam etiam in Latinum verti^^^ is his own ex- 
pression in the dedication prefixed to the Sermones 
Fiddes) ; and therefore that where they differ in 
meaning or effect more than the difierent idiom of the 
language seems to require, the Latin must pass for the 
later and better authority. I have therefore compared 
the two sentence by sentence, and wherever I have 
found that the Latin version contains any meaning that 
is not fdlly or exactly represented by the English, — 
that it explains an obscure, decides a doubtful, or 
corrects an inaccurate expression, — I have quoted the 
Latin words, 

This I think is all I need say in explanation of my 
own part in the revision and elucidation of this work. 
A few words as to the character of the work itself. 
For it will be seen that, while admitting and account- 
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ing for its imperfections, I have ascribed to it a sub- 
stantial excellence fiir higher than it has credit for; 
and I may be expected to give a reason for dissenting 
from the populär judgment, supported as it is by some 
eminent authorities. 

In so far as the difference Js a matter of taste, I can 
only say that since the proper object of history is to 
reproduce such an image of the past that the actors 
shall seem to live and the events to pass before our 
eyes, that style of historical composition should be the 
best in which this is most completely accomplished ; 
and that I have met with no history of the reign of 
Henry the Seventh, nor indeed of any other English 
king, in which such an effect is produced in a degree 
at all comparable to this. Indeed if the question could 
be made to tum upon that point, I almost think that 
such would be the general opinion. But it is true that 
during the last Century populär taste in this kind of 
composition ran another way ; forsaking the model of 
Thucydides, in whose pages the events of the Pelopon- 
nesian war still live as fresh as those which we follow 
day by day in the newspapers ; and declining to that 
of the Annual Register, where the events of 1848, so 
Strange, so interesting, so agitating, as we read of them 
while they were passing, may be seen laid up in 1849 
as dead and dry as mummies. In so far as it is a ques- 
tion of taste, Bacon's history, tried by such a Standard, 
must of course fail. 

It is not however to a difference of taste merely, that 
the low place which it holds in populär estimation must 
be attributed. It is connected no doubt with a very 
prevalent, though a very erroneous, Impression, that it 
is not a true portraiture of the time ; that it was written 
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with other objects than those of a faithfiil historian ; 
written not to reproduce a true image of Henry the 
Seventh, but to flatter the hnmour of James the First 
by drawing such a picture of his ancestor as should 
indirectly reflect honour on himself. I do not know 
into whose Imagination this idea first entered, but it 
lies at the bottom of most modern criticisms, and is 
set forth at large by Sir James Mackintosh in a note 
appended to the second volume of his History of 
England, in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia. The 
question being too serious to be passed over, and the 
authority too respectable to be overruled without show- 
ing reasons, I shall quote his note at length. 

^ Lord Bacon was the man of highest intellect among the writers 
of histoiy ; but he was not the greatest historian. Historj ought 
to be without passion ; but if it be without feeling, it loses the in- 
terest which bestows on it the power of being useful. The narra- 
live of human actions would be thrown aside as a mere catalogue 
of names and dates, if it did not maintain its sway by inspiring the 
reader with pity for the sufferer, with anger against the oppressor, 
and with eamest desires for the triumph of right over might The 
defects of Bacon's nature conspired with the faults of his concep- 
tion of history to taint his work with lukewarm censure of false- 
hood and extortion, with a cool display of the expedients of 
cunning, and with too systematic a representation of the policy of 
a monarch in whose history he chose to convey a theory of king- 
crafl and the likeness of its ideal model. A writer who has been 
successful in unravelling an intricate character often becomes 
indulgent to the man whose seeming inconsistencies he has ex- 
plained, and may at length regard the workings of his own inge- 
nuity with a complacency which prevails over his indignation. 
Aristotle, who first attempted a theory of Usurpation, has eseaped 
the appearance of this fault, partly because sensibility is not ex- 
pected, and would displease in a treatise on government. Machi- 
avel was unhappily too successful in silencing his abhorrence of 
crimes ; but this fault is chiefly to be found in " The Prince,** 
which is a treatise on the art of winning and keeping tyrannical 
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power; which was destined by the writer neither to instruct 
tyrants nor to warn nations against their arts, but simply to add 
the theory of tbese arts to the stock of buman knowledge ; as a 
pbilosopbical treatise on poisons migbt be intended only to explain 
thelr nature and efiects, tbough tÜe Information contained in it 
migbt be abused by the dealer in poison, or usefuUy employed for 
eure or relief by the physieian. 

" Lord Bacon displayed a much smaller degree of this vice, but 
he displayed it in history, where it is far more unpardonable. In 
the Singular passage where he lays down the theory of the ad- 
vancement of fortune (which he knew so well and practised so 
ill), he States the maxim which induced the Grecian and Italian 
philosophers to compose their dissertations, 'that there be not 
anything in being or action which should not be drawn into con- 
templation or doctrine.' He almost avows an Intention of em- 
bodying in the person of bis hero (if that be the proper term) too 
much of the ideal conception of a wary, watchful, unbending 
ruler, who considers men and afiairs merely as they affect him 
and bis kingdom ; who has no good quality higher then prudence ; 
who is taught by policy not to be cruel when he is secure, but 
who treats pity and affection like malice and hatred, as passions 
which disturb bis thoughts and bias bis judgment. So systematie 
a purpose cannot fail to distort character and events, and to divest 
both of their power over feeling. It would have been impossible 
for Lord Bacon, if he had not been betrayed by bis chilling 
scheme, to prefer Louis XL to Louis XII., and to declare that 
Louis XL, Ferdinand the Catholic, and Henry YIL, were the 
* ihree magi among the kings of the age ; ' though it be true that 
Henry was the least odious of the three royal sages. 

" It is due in the strictest justice to Lord Bacon not to omit, that 
the history was written to gratify James L, to whom he was then 
suing for bitter bread, who revised it, and whom he addressed in 
the foUowing words : — * I have therefore chosen to write the reign 
of Henry VIL, who was in a sort your forerunner; and whose 
spirit as well as bis blood is doubled upon your majesty.' Bacon 
had just been delivered from prison : he had passed bis sixtieth 
year, and was galled by unhonoured poverty. What wonder if 
in these circumstances even bis genius sunk under such a patron 
and such a theme I " ^ 

1 Lardner*8 Gyclopaedia, Hist. of England, vol. ii. p. 862. 
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Now setting aside for the present the general ques- 
tion as to the spirit in which history ought to be writ- 
ten, and the particnlar question as to the spirit in 
which this history is written, upon both which points I 
shall have a word to say presently, let us first consider 
the more positive and'definite imputations contained in 
the foregoing passage. That Bacon wrote the book to 
gratify James ; that in order to gratify James he rep- 
resented Henry as a model of king-craft ; and that 
the systematic purpose of so representing Henry as a 
model of king-craft " distorted character and events ; " 
— this is what the charge amounts to. And it is 
important to know how far it is true. For if it were 
so, to set about detecting and rectifying historical in- 
accuracies would be a mere waste of time and a mis- 
taking of the proper duty of an editor. In that case 
the book as a history would be merely worthless. It 
would be curious only as a record of Bacon's idea — 
or rather of what he supposed to be Janies's idca — 
of a model king, and should be treated accordingly. 

It seems to me however that the hypothesis is not 
only uncalled for, but utterly untenable. 

That he " wrote the book to gratify James I." is 
indeed in one sense true enough. He wanted to do 
some Service which James would appreciate, and he 
knew that a good history of so important a reign was 
one of the best Services he could perform, and one the 
most certain to be appreciated. But it is piain that 
Sir J. Mackintosh meant something more than this ; 
and if he meant, as I presume he did, that Bacon 
ckose the %ubject because it gave him an opportunity for 
fiattering James, — I would first ask, why anybody 
should think so? Is it not the very same subject 
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which at least fifteen years before he had wished some 
one ehe to undertake for the simple purpose of supply- 
ing a main defect in our national literature ? ^ Did 
not the defect still remain ? And was he not now at 
leisure to undertake the subject himself ? Why then 
seek any fiirther for his motive in choosing it? 

But suppose he did choose the subject for the pur- 
pose of flattering James, how did he propose to treat 
it, so as to produce that effect ? By setting up Henry 
the Seventh (we are told) as the model of a king I 
Now Henry was in his entire character and in all his 
ways, both as a man and as a king, the very contrast 
and opposite to James himself. Both indeed professed 
to love peace ; and both were constant, without being 
uxorious, to their wives. But there the resemblance 
ends. In all other respects, to set up either as the 
model of what a king should be is httle less than to 
point out the other as the model of what a king should 
not be. Neither was this a difficulty inherent in the 
subject. For however obvious and ineffaceable those 
features of Henry's character may appear to w«, which 
mark him as so pecuKarly the opposite of James, we 
are to remember that we read it by the light which 
Bacon himself threw upon it ; that it was Bacon him- 
self who brought them to light, — brought them to 
light in this very history for the first time. Henry's 
character as drawn by preceding historians might have 
been used for purposes of flattery well enough. " He 
was a Prince," says Stowe, reporting the substance, 



1 See his " Letter to the Lord Chancellor touching a History of Brit- 
ain;*' the original of which, preserved at Bridgwater House, is dated 
2 April, 1605. — Collier's Descriptive Catalogue, p. 17. See also Ad- 
vancement of Leaming^ the Second Book, paragraph 5. 
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without the flourishes, of what he found in Hall and 
Polydore, " of marvellous wisdom, policy, justice, tem- 
perance, and gravity, and notwithstanding many and 
great occasions of trouble and war he kept his realm 
in right good order, for the which he was greatly rev- 
erenced of foreign princes." Such a passage would 
have been a very fair foundation in fact for a fancy- 
portrait of a great and wise king. A man combining 
in himself all the cardinal virtues and reigning in 
a continued succession of victorious achievements in 
peace and war (so history reported him) might easily 
by a less skilful hand than Bacon's, using a very little 
of the novelist's or rhetorician's licence, have been 
tumed into a handsome Ukeness of James — or of any- 
body eise. And who can believe that if Bacon had 
been really studying, not to draw the man as he was, 
but to produce such a representation of him as should 
seem to reflect honour upon his descendant, he would 
have introduced into the portrait those traits of cold- 
ness, reserve, suspicion, avarice, parsimony, party- 
spirit, partiality in the administration of justice when 
he was himself interested, finesse which was not policy, 
strength of will which blinded judgment, closeness and 
darkness which bred danger; — traits which are now 
inextricably interwoven with our idea of the man ; but 
for traces of which the pages of Fabyan, of Polydore 
Vergil, of Hall, of Holinshed, and of Stowe, will be 
searched in vain ? If it were necessary to believe that 
in introducing such features into the portrait he was 
thinking to gratify James at all, we must suppose that 
it was not by raising Henry to an ideal eminence 
which did not belong to him, but by degrading him 
fipom that ideal eminence which he enjoyed ; and there- 
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by relieving the reigning Solomon from his great rival 
for that title. But the thing seems to me altogether 
incredible. 

If it be urged on the other hand that the eharacter 
of Henry as interpreted by Bacon, however unlike it 
may be to James, is not so unlike Bacon himself ; and 
that he was therein delineating his own ideal ; it is 
enough to say that many of the peculiarities which he 
detects and points out in Henry's mind and ways, are 
noticed as weaknesses and errors, derogatory to his 
judgment and injurious to his fortunes. Many of his 
difficulties, for instanee, are attributed to the shortness 
of his foresight, which prevented him from seeing dis- 
tant dangers in time to prevent them. Who can sup- 
pose that that entered into Bacon's idea of a politic 
king ? His " settled determination to depress all em- 
inent persons of the house of York," might perhaps, 
upon Machiavel's principle that in order to secure 
a conquest it is necessary to extirpate the reigning 
family, have been reconciled with the proposed ideal. 
But Bacon expressly notices it as an error in his 
policy arising from a weakness in his mind ; and the 
cause in fact of almost all his troubles. The severity 
of his exactions again is excused" by Polydore Vergil 
as a politic art to keep turbulent subjects in obedience. 
Bacon imputes it to a vice of his nature in coveting to 
accumulate treasure, and represents it as procuring him 
the hatred of his people to such a degree that his State 
was insecure even in the height of his felicity. In the 
matter of Brittany, Bacon represents him as outwitted 
by the French king : and how ? not (as Polydore 
would have it) from reposing too much trust in the 
promises of his confederates ; but simply because the 
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French king understood the case, and he did not. His 
System of secret espionage is indeed justified, as neces- 
sary to protect him against secret machinations ; but 
the darkness and closeness with which he conducted all 
his afFairs is censured, as creating general diffidence 
and alarm* which bred danger. His discountenancing 
of the nobility, which has been regarded by some his- 
torians as a stroke of profound policy to which the sub- 
sequent settlement of the kingdom was chiefly owing, 
is considered by Bacon " as one of the causes of his 
troublesome reign." And generally the many dif- 
ficulties with which he had to contend are expressly 
mentioned as not inherent in the case, but as the con- 
sequence of " some grand defects and main errors in 
his nature, customs, or proceedings." Nay, the sum 
total of his achievements is evidently regarded by 
Bacon as hardly worthy of him ; and the short-coming 
is ascribed not to any want of opportunity or untow- 
ardness of fortune, but to a deficiency in himself, — 
a deficiency fatal to all heroic pretensions, — a want 
of worthier aims. " K the king (he says) did no 
greater matters, it was long of himself; for what he 
minded he compassed." Who can suppose that in 
such a representation he meant " to convey a theory 
of king-craft and the Ukeness of its ideal model " ? 

But we are told that he almost owns as much him- 
self — " almost avows an Intention of embodying in the 
person of his hero too much of the ideal conception " 
&c. &c. Where such an avowal is to be found we are 
not informed ; and I cannot myself discover any pas- 
sage in which he speaks of what he intends to do. 
When he speaks of what he has done, he certainly 
makes an avowal of a very different kind. " I have 
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not flattered him " (he says in bis dedicatory letter), 
" but took him to the life, as well as I could, sitting so 
far off and having no better light." And certainly 
this is the short and true aceount of the whole matter, 
Whoever will take the trouble to compare this history 
with those that went before, will be convinced that the 
Portrait of Henry is a true study from nature, and one 
of the most careful, curious, and ingenious studies of 
the kind ever produced. It is important too that this 
shoidd be understood ; because upon this it is that the 
main interest of the work depends. For it must be 
confessed that Henry's reign, though entertaining from 
the bustle and variety of incidents, and important for 
some of its results, includes but few matters whieh for 
themselves are much worth remembering. The sub- 
jects of all those negotiations and treaties retain no 
interest for us. The wars and the warriors have alike 
passed and left no trace. The story of Perkin War- 
beck has the interest only of a great romanee. The 
laws did indeed print their footsteps deeper ; but the 
progress of knowledge and the changes of time have 
gone over them too, and they remain only as curiosi- 
ties of the past. But as the memory runs back along 
the surface of English history from the last of the 
Georges to the first of the Plantagenets, the reign of 
Henry the Seventh still presents one conspicuous ob- 
ject ; — an example of a king who was also prime 
minister ; a king, not indeed of ideal wisdom or virtue, 
but yet of rare sagacity, industry, and courage. who for 
twenty-three years really govemed the country by bis 
own wit and bis own will. Bacon has accordingly 
treated the history of bis reign as a history of the 
administration of affairs in England from 1485 to 
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1509, and represented Henry as what he really was 
dllring all that time, the sole and real minister, con- 
ducting in person the aflairs of each several depart- 
ment. 

In what spirit he has executed the work, what kind 
ofmoral impression the narrative is made to suggest, is 
a question difficult to answer, because diflferent readers 
will be difFerently afFected by it. I would only say 
that those readers who, like Sir James Mackintosh, 
rise from the perusal of the narrative füll of passion- 
ate pity for the oppressed, and resentment against the 
oppressor so vehement that it overflows even upon the 
innocent historian whose faithfiil report has excited it, 
are the last persons who ought to complain of the 
writer for telling his story in such a way as not to pro- 
duce such impressions. If strong disapprobation and 
dislike of Henry be the feeling which his history prop- 
erly written ought to excite, there is scarcely a writer 
that has touched the subject since who may not be 
called as an unconscious witness that Bacon's history 
has in that respect done its office. We do not blame a 
painter for flattery because he does not write under his 
picture " this is the portrait of an ugly man ; " enough 
if he paints him as he sees him. Why blame a histo- 
rian because,' content with describing his hero as he 
is, he abstains from calling him names ? 

Passing from the particular to the general question, 
there is no doubt a real and considerable diflference 
between Bacon's conception of the proper oflBce of his- 
tory and Mackintosh's. According to Bacon, " it is 
the true oflBce of history to represent the events them- 
selves, together with the counsels ; and to leave the 
observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty 
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and faculty of every man's judgment." ^ According 
to Mackiiitosh, history so written " loses the interest 
which bostows on it the power of being useful : " it 
must " maintain its sway " by inspiring feelin^ of pity, 
angor, &c. 

Now that the reader, in ordor to derive any benefit 
from history, must feel as he reads, Bacon I suppose 
would not have deniod ; but he would have said that 
the reader should be able to feel without being told 
when and how ; that when an object of emotion is 
truly represented to a capablo mind, the emotion will 
foUow of itself ; that a man who is affectod by the 
sight of good and bad in naturo, will bo affected in the 
same way when he soes them in a book ; that if he be 
not, it is for want not of epithets and oxclamations and 
notos of admiration in the history, but of moral sen- 
sibility in himself, and he should be reforred to the 
preacher or moralist for his eure before he comes to 
the secular historian. The duty of the historian, 
being first of all to set forth the truth of the case upon 
which judgment is to pass, bears a very close analogy 
to the duty of the judge in summing up. The sum- 
ming up of the judge is truly the history of the case ; 
it is meant not only to inform the jury as to the facts, 
but also to guide their judgment. Now we see that in 
performing this part of his duty the judge is expected 
carefully to abstain from all expressions which address 
themselves to the feelings of the jury as distinguished 
from their judgment ; which are calculated " to inspire 
pity for the sufferer, anger against the oppressor, or 
earnest desires for the triumph of right over might." 
The common sense of Englishmen (guided in this case 

1 Adv. of Learn. tlio Second Book, paragraph 7. 
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more perhaps than in anjr other by real eamestness 
and sincerity) has established this as a rule ; the clear 
pnrposes of justice manifestly requiring that such feel- 
ings should not be allowed to mix with the considera- 
tion of the case, but be left to follow the judgment ; 
as (if the case be truly judged) they inevitably ydU. 
And the historian would do well to remember, what- 
ever his personal feelings may be, that ms is the part, 
not of the counsel on eiüier side, but (as I said) of the 
judge when he is expounding the case to the jury so 
that they may be best able to come to a just opinion 
on it. 

Or if this example be objected to as not strictly 
parallel, (because the purposes of justice are satisfied 
if the jury come to a correct opinion as to the fact, 
whereas the purposes of history require that a correct 
opinion as to the fact should be followed by just feel- 
ings as to the right and the wrong,) and if an example 
be called for of some real history maintaining its 
proper sway over the reader's feelings without the aid 
of epithets, exclamations, or comments to direct and 
stimulate his sensibility; it is enough to say that in 
that book which all who profess and call themselves 
Christians are bound to acknowledge as the highest 
authority, the most odious of all treasons, the most 
tmjust of all judgments, the most pathetic of all tales 
of martyred innocence, is related four times over with- 
out a Single indignant comment or a single vitupera- 
tive expression. 

I have dwelt on these points longer perhaps than I 
need have done in so piain a case. But the error of 
supposing that Bacon's history was written to flatter 
Henry has done much mischief. Almost all our mod- 
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ern historians, in trying to correct the supposed flat- 
tery, liave in fact spoiled the likeness, and so in eflRect 
blotted out of that chapter of onr history the very 
thing which was most memorable in it. 

In speaking of the eharacter of Henry as described 
by the writers who preceded Bacon, it will be seen 
that I have quoted Stowe, and said nothing of Speed, 
whose history was published in 1609, some years after 
Stowe's death. But the truth is, that though Bacon's 
history of Henry's reign was not written tili 1621, 
he had drawn up a slight sketch of Henry's eharacter 
many years before, of which Speed had a copy, and 
knew the value and made the right use. He quotes 
it at the outset of his history of this reign ; " being 
fit," as he says, " to be set in front to his actions, as 
certain Ughts of the mind by which to discern the 
fountain of counsels and causes." As fiir therefore as 
the eharacter of Henry is concemed, and so much of 
the interpretation of his actions as depends npon a 
true insight into his eharacter, Speed is not to be 
reckoned among the historians who preceded Bacon. 

The sketch I speak of concludes a short historical 
fragment, entitled, The History of the reigns of K, 
Henry the VHIj K. Edward^ Q. Mary^ and part of Q. 
Elizabeth^ of which there is a fair MS. in the Har- 
leian collection (532. fo. 45.) The name of the 
writer is not given ; but, even without Speed's au- 
thority, who quotes it as " fragm. MS. of Sr. Fr. 
B." there would be no doubt whatever that it is 
Bacon's. It was afterwards printed, very inaccurately, 
in the Cabala, Ed. 1663, p. 254., but without any 
suspicion as to the author; and it is rather singular 
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that, being extant in so common a book, it has never 
been claimed or noticed by any of Bacon*s nimierous 
editors and commentators. It contains indeed little 
that may not be found elsewhere in bis works, yet like 
all bis other fragments and rudiments it is well worth 
preserving ; and there is no fitter place for it than 
at tbe end of this preface. It was written, it will 
be Seen, while Elizabeth was still reigning ; and bis 
intention then was to begin with the accession of 
Henry the Eighth, or rather perhaps with a sketch 
of the condition in which Henry the Seventh left the 
kingdom. The idea of beginning with the accession 
of Henry the Seventh occurred to bim aften?\'ards in 
1605 ; as may be seen by comparing bis well known 
letter to Lord Chancellor Egerton, which was writ- 
ten on the 2nd of April in that year, with the passage 
on the same subject in the Advancement of Leaming. 

The Eistory of the reign of K. Henry the Eighth^ K. 
Edward^ Q. Mary^ and 'pari of the reign of Q, Eliz- 
abeth, 

The books which are written do in their kinds rep- 
resent the faculties of the mind of man ; Poesy bis 
imagination ; Philosophy bis reason ; and History his 
memory. Of which three facnlties least exception is 
commonly taken to memory ; because imagination 
is oftentimes idle, and reason litigious. So likewise 
History of all writings deserveth least taxation, as 
that which holdeth least of the author, and most of 
the things themselves. Again, the use which it 
holdeth to man's life, if it be not the greatest, yet 
assuredly is the freest from any ill accident or quality. 

VOL XI. 8 
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For those which are conversant mach in poets, as 
they attain to great variety, so withal they become 
conceited ; and those that are brought up in philoso- 
phy and sciences do wax (according as their nature 
is) some of them too stiff and opinionate, and some 
others too perplexed and confiised. Whereas History 
possesseth the mind of the conceits which are nearest 
allied unto action, and imprinteth them so, as it doth 
not alter the complexion of the mind neither to irres- 
olution nor pertinacity. But this is true, that in no 
sort of writings there is a greater distance between 
the good and the bad, no not between the most excel- 
lent poet and the vainest rhymer, nor between the 
deepest philosopher and the most firivolous schoolmen, 
than there is between good histories and those that 
bear the same or the like title. In which regard, 
having purposed to write the History of England from 
the beginning of the reign of K. Henry the eighth 
of that name near imto the present time wherein Q. 
Elizabeth reigneth in good felicity, I am dehvered of 
the excuse wherewith the best writers of history are 
troubled in their proems, when they go about with- 
out breaking the boimds of modesty to give a reason 
why they should write that again which others have 
written well or at least tolerably before. For those 
which I am to follow are such as I may rather fear 
the reproach of Coming into their number, than the 
opinion of presumption if I hope to do better than 
they. But in the mean time it must be considered, 
that the best of the ancient histories were contrived 
out of divers particular Commentaries, Relations, and 
Narrations, which it was not hard to digest with Or- 
nament, and thereof to Compound one entire Story. 
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And as at the first such writers had the ease of other's 
labours, so since they have the whole commendation ; 
in regard these former writings are for the most part 
lost, whereby their borrowings do not appear. Bot 
unto me the disadvantage is great, finding no public 
memories of any consideration or worth, in sort that 
the supply must be out of the freshness of memory 
and tradition, and out of the acts, instruments, and 
negotiations of state themselves, together with the 
glances of foreign histories ; which though I do ac- 
knowledge to be the best Originals and instructions out 
of which to write an history, yet the travel must be 
much greater than if there had been already digested 
any tolerable chronicle as a simple narration of the 
actions themselves, which should only have needed 
out of the former helps to be enriched with the coun- 
sels and the speeches and notable particularities. And 
this was the reason why I mought not attempt to go 
higher to more ancient times, because those helps and 
grounds did more and more fail ; although if I be not 
deceived I may truly affirm that there have no times 
passed over in this nation which have produced greater 
actions, nor more worthy to be delivered to the ages 
hereafter. For they be not the great wars and con- 
quests (which many times are the works of fortune 
and fall out in barbarous times) the rehearsal whereof 
maketh the profitable and instructing history ; but 
rather times refined in policies and industries, new 
and rare variety of accidents and alterations, equal 
and just encounters of state and state in fo^ces and 
of prince and prince in suflBciency, that bring upon 
the stage the best parts for Observation. Now if you 
look into the general natures of the times (which I 
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have undertaken) throughout Europe, whereof the 
times of this nation must needs participate, you shall 
find more knowledge in the world than was in the 
ages before, whereby the wits of men (which are the 
shops wherein all actions are forged) are more ftiiv 
nished and improved. Then if you shall restrain 
your consideration to the State of this monarchy, first 
diere will occur unto you changes rare, and altogether 
unknown to antiquity, in matters of religion and the 
State ecclesiastical. Then to behold the several reigns, 
of a king that first, or next the first, became abso- 
lute in the sovereignty : of a king in minority : of a 
queen married to a foreigner: and lastly of a queen 
that hath govemed without the help either of a mar- 
riage, or of any mighty man of her blood : is no small 
variety in the affairs of a monarchy, but such as per- 
haps in four successions in any state at any time is 
hardly to be found. Besides there have not wanted 
examples^ within the compass of the same times 
neither of an Usurpation, nor of rebellions under heads 
of greatness, nor of commotions merely populär, nor 
of sundry desperate conspiracies (an unwonted thing 
in hereditary monarchies), nor of foreign wars of aÜ 
sorts; invasive, repulsive of invasion, open and de- 
clared, covert and underhand, by sea, by land, Scot- 
tish, French, Spanish, succors, Protections, new and 
extraordinary kinds of confederacies with subjects. 
Generally without question the State of this nation 
never had a larger reach to import the universal 
afiairs of Europe; as that which was in the former 
part of the time the counterpoise between France 
and Spain, and in the latter the only encounter and 

1 This word is omitted in the MS. and snpplied from the Cabala. 
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Opposition against Spain. Add heremito the new dis- 
coveries and navigations abroad, the new provisions 
of laws and precedents of State at home, and the acci- 
dents memorable both of State and of court ; and 
there will be no doubt but the times which I have 
chosen are of all former times of this nation [the 
fittest^] to be registered ; if it be not in this respect, 
that they be of too fresh memory, which point I 
know very well will be a prejudice, as if this story 
were written in favonr of the time present. But it 
shall suffice unto me, without betraying mine own 
name and memory or the liberty of a history, to pro- 
cnre this commendation to the time with posterity, 
namely, that a private man Uving in the same time 
should not doubt to pubhsh an history of the time 
which should not carry any show or taste at all of 
flattery ; a point no Jfor an infüHble demonstration 
of a good time. 

Edng Henry, the seventh of that name, after he had 
üved about fifty-two years, and thereof reigned twenty- 
three and some months, deceased of a consumption the 
22nd day of April, in the palace which he had built 
at Bitchemount, in the year of our Redemption 1509.^ 
This king attained imto the crown, not only from a 
private fortune, which mought endow him with mod- 
eration, but also from the fortune of an exiled man, 
which had quickened in him all seeds of Observation 
and industry. His times were rather prosperous than 
calm, for he was assailed with many troubles, which 

1 These words are snpplied from the Cabala. 

* Both the MS. and the copy in the Gai>ala have 1604: an error prob- 
ably of the transcriber: 4 carelessly written being very like 0. 
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he overcame happily; a matter that did no less set 
forth his wisdom than his fortune; and yet such a 
wisdom as »eemed rather a dexterity to deliver himself 
from dangers when they pressed him, than any deep 
foresight to prevent them afar off. Jealous he was 
over the greatness of his Nobility, as remembering 
how himself was set up. And much more did this 
humonr increase in him after he had conflicted with 
such idols and counterfeits as were Lambert Symnell 
and Perkin Warbeck : the strangeness of which dan- 
gera made him think nothing safe. Whereby he was 
forced to descend to the employment of secret espials 
and subomed conspirators, a necessary remedy against 
80 dark and subtle practices ; and not to be repre- 
hended, except it were true which some report, that 
he had intelhgence with confessors for the revealing 
of matters disclosed in confession. And yet if a man 
compare him with the kings his concurrents in France 
and Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis 
the Twelfth of France, and more entire and sincere 
than Ferdinando of Spain, upon whom notwithstand- 
ing he did handsomely bestow the envy of the death 
of Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Warwick. Great 
and devout reverence he bare unto religion, as he that 
employed ecclesiastical men in most of his affairs and 
negotiations ; and as he that was brought hardly and 
very late to the abolishing of the privilege of sanctu- 
aries in case of treason, and that not before he had 
obtained it by way of suit from Pope Alexander ; 
which sanctuaries nevertheless had been the forges of 
most of his troubles. In his govemment he was led 
by none, scarcely by his laws, and yet he was a great 
observer of formality in all his proceedings, which 
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notwithstanding was no impediment to the working 
of his will ; and in the suppressing and ponishing of 
the treasons which during the whole course of his 
reign were committed against him, he had a very 
Strange kind of interchanging of very large and nn- 
expected pardons with severe executions ; which (his 
wisdom considered) could not be imputed to any 
inconstancy or inequality, but to a discretion, or at 
least to a principle that he had apprehended, that it 
was good not obstinately to pursue one course, but to 
try both ways. In his wars, he seemed rather confi- 
dent than enterprising, by which also commonly he 
was not the poorer ; but generally he did seem inclin- 
able to Uve in peace, and made but offers of war to 
mend the conditions of peace ; and in the quenching 
of the commotions of his subjects he was ever ready 
to achieve those wars in person, sometimes reserving 
himself, but never retiring himself, but as ready to 
second. Of nature he coveted to accumulate treasure, 
which the people (into whom there is infused for the 
preservation of monarchies a natural desire to di&- 
charge their princes, though it be with the unjust 
Charge of their counsellors and ministers,) did impute 
unto Cardinal Morton and Sir Reignold Bray, who 
(as it after appeared) as counsellors of ancient an- 
thority with him, did so second his humour as they 
tempered and refrained it. Whereas Empson and 
Dudley that foUowed (being persons that had no rep- 
utation with him, otherwise than the servile following 
of his own humour) gave him way and shaped him 
way to those extremities, wherewith himself was 
touched with remorse at his death, and which his 
successor disavowed. In expending of treasure he 
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never spaxed charge that bis affairs required, and in 
bis foundations was magnificent enough, but bis re- 
wards were very limited ; so tbat bis liberality was 
ratber upon bis own State and memory tban towards 
tbe deserts of otbers. He cbose commonly to employ 
cunning persons, as be tbat knew bimself sufficient to 
make use of tbeir uttermost reacbes, witbout danger 
of being abused witb tbem bimself. 



Here tbe MS., wbicb is in a fair Roman band, care- 
fiilly written and punctuated, ends in tbe middle of 
tbe page, witbout any remark, and witbout any ap- 
pearance of being finisbed, — just as if tbe transcriber 
bad left off at tbe end of a sentence, intending to go 
on. I bave no reason bowever to suppose tbat Bacon 
proceeded any furtber witb tbe work, His increasing 
business as a lawyer, and perbaps also an increasing 
apprebension of tbe magnitude of bis imdertakings in 
pbilosopby, led bim probably to relinquisb it. Tbe 
fragment remains bowever to sbow tbat bis conception 
of tbe cbaracter of Henry in all its principal features 
was formed in bis earlier life and imder anotber sover- 
eign ; and tberefore if it Stands in need of excuse, we 
must seek for it elsewbere tban in tbe circiunstances 
suggested by Sir James Mackintosb. For my own 
part, I am satisfied witb tbe conjecture tbat be tbougbt 
it tbe true conception. 
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CHARLES, 



PBIKGE OF WALES, DUKE OF CORNWALL, EABL OF CHESTEB, 
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It may please y<mr Bxglme%%^ 

In part of my acknowledgment to your 

Highness, I have endeavoured to do honour to the 

memory of the last King of England that was ances- 

tor to the King your father and yourself ; and was 

that King to whom both Unions may in a sort refer : 

that of the Roses being in him consnmmate, and that 

of the Kingdoms by him begim. Besides, his times 

deserve it. For he was a wise man, and an excellent 

King; and yet the times were rough, and fiiU of 

mutations and rare accidents. And it is with times 

as it is with ways. Some are more up-hill and down- 

hill, and some are more flat and piain ; and the one 

is better for the Uver, and the other for the writer. 

I have not flattered him, but took him to life as well 

as I could, sitting so far off, and having no better 

light. It is true, your Highness hath a living pattem, 

incomparable, of the King your father. But it is not 

amiss for you also to see one of these ancient pieces. 

God preserve your Highness. 

Your Highness's most humble 

and devoted servant, 

FRANCIS ST. ALBAN. 
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After that Richard, tho third of that name, king 
in fiict only, but tyrant both in title and regiment, and 
so commonly termed and reputed in all times since, 
was by the Divine Revenge, favouring the design of 
an exiled man, overthrown and slain at Bosworth 
Field;* there succeeded in the kingdom the Earl of 
Richmond, thenceforth styled Henry the Seventh. 
The King immediately after the victory, as one that 
had been bred under a devout mother, and was in his 
nature a great observer of religious forms, caused Te 
deum laudamus to be solemnly sung in the presence of 
the whole army upon the place, and was himself with 
general applause and great cries of joy, in a kind of 
militar ^ election or recognition, saluted King. Mean- 
while the body of Richard after many indignities and 
reproaches (the dirigies and obseqnies of the common 

1 Angast 22nd, 1485. 

9 Militar is the reading of the original edition : and is the form of the 
word which Bacon always, I believe, employed. He sometimes spells it 
miUtaref sometimes militar^ bat I thiiik never milUarie, 
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people towards tyrants) was obscurely buried. For 

though the King of bis nobleness gave charge unto 

the friars of Leicester to see an honourable interment 

to be given to it, yet tke religious people themselves 

(being not free from the hnmours of the vulgär) 

neglected it; wherein nevertheless they did not then 

incur any man's blame or censure. No man think- 

ing any ignominy or contimiely unworthy of him, that 

had been the executioner of King Henry the Sixth 

(that innocent Prince) with his own hands ; the con- 

triver of the death of the Duke of Clarence, his 

brother; the murderer of his two nephews (one of 

them his lawful King in the present, and the other 

in the fiiture, failing of him) ; and vehemently sus- 

pected to have been the impoisoner of his wife, there- 

by to make vacant his bed for a marriage within the 

degrees forbidden.^ And although he were a Prince 

in militar virtue approved, jealous of the honour of 

the English nation, and likewise a good law-maker 

for the ease and solace of the common people ; yet 

his cruelties and parricides in the opinion of all men 

weighed down his virtues and merits ; and in the 

opinion of wise men, even those virtues themselves 

were conceived to be rather feigned and affected 

things to serve his ambition, than true qualities in- 

generate in his judgment or nature. And therefore 

it was noted by men of great understanding (who 

seeing his after-acts looked back upon his former pro- 

ceedings) that even in the time of King Edward his 

brother he was not without secret trains and mines 

to tum envy and hatred upon his brother's govem- 

i t. e. with Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Edward IV. The Latin trans- 
lation has incestuotas cum ti^ti nuptias. 
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ment ; as having an expectation and a kind of divina- 
tion, that the Bang, by reason of bis many disorders, 
conld not be of long life, but was like to leave bis 
sons of tender years ; and then he knew well how easy 
a Step it was from the place of a Protector and first 
Prince of the blood to the Crown. And that out 
of this deep root of ambition it sprang, that as well at 
the treaty of peace that passed between Edward the 
Fourth and Lewis the Eleventh of France, concluded 
by interview of both Kings at Piqueny, as upon all 
other occasions, Richard, then Duke of Gloucester, 
stood ever upon the side of honour,* raising bis own 
reputation to the disadvantage of the King bis brother, 
and drawing the eyes of all (especiaJly of the nobles 
and soldiers) upon himself ; as if the King by his vo- 
luptuous life and mean marriage were become effemi- 
nate, and less sensible of honour and reason of State 
than was fit for a King. And as for the politic and 
wholesome laws which were enacted in his time, they 
were interpreted to be but the brocage of an usurper,* 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of the people, as 
being conscious to himself that the true obligations of 
sovereignty^ in him failed and were wanting. But 
King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign and 
the instant of time when the kingdom was cast into 
his arms, met with a point of great difficulty and knot- 
ty to solve, able to trouble and confound the wisest 
King in the newness of his estate ; and so much the 
more, becausö it could not endure a deliberation, but 

1 Pacempro viribus impugnas»ei, et a parte honoris sletisseL 

S Inescationes et lenocima : baits and panderings. 

s Verum abedientias tubditorum vinculum:jus scÜicet ad regnum legili- 
muM : the true bond which secures the obedience of sabjects — a right to 
the throne. 
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must be at once deliberated and determined. There 
were fallen to his lot, and concurrent in bis person, 
tbree several titles to the imperial crown. The first, 
the title of the Lady Elizabeth, with whom, by prece- 
dent paet ^ with the party that brought him in, he was 
to marry, The second, the ancient and long disputed 
title (both by plea and arms) of the house of Lancas- 
ter, to which he was inheritor in his own person.^ 
The third, the title of the sword or conquest, for that 
he came in by victory of battle, and that the king in 
possession was slain in the field. The first of these 
was fairest, and most like to give contentment to the 
people, who by two^nd-twenty years reign of King 
Edward the Fourth had been fiilly made capable ^ of 
the cleamess of the title of the White Rose or house 
of York ; and by the mild * and plausible reign of the 
same King towards his latter time, were become af- 
fectionate to that line. But then it lay piain before 
his eyes, that if he relied upon that title, he could be 
but a King at courtesy, and have rather a matrimonial 
than a regal power ; the right remaining in his Queen, 
upon whose decease, either with issue or without issue, 



1 Such pact implying that it was in her right he should reign ; as is 
more fully expressed in the Latin translation. " Primus erat iitulus 
regiruB mcB Elhabetha : cid etiam accesserat pactum ittud, quo se proceribus 
quorum auxiliis regnum adeptw est obairinxeratj de nupdis cum illa contra- 
kendis^ quod illum in jure ejus regnaturum haud obscure subinnuebai.^^ 

3 In the Latin translation this expression is materially qoalified. Qua- 
rum alteriy Lancastria tciJicet^ ipte se pro hcerede gerebat : to which he 
considered himself as heir. 

< Opinionem penitus imbWerant. 

4 Sir T. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon of 7th Jan. 1621-2, mentions, as 
one of the verhal corrections made in the MS. hy the King, " mild instead 
of debonnaire.^^ This is prohahly the place. Compare the expression 
in Perkin's proclamation fnrther on, " the blessed and debonair govem- 
ment of oor noble father King Edward in his last times.** 
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he was to give place and be removed. And though 
he should obtain bj Parliament to be continued,^ jet 
he knew there was a very great diflPerence between a 
King that holdeth his crown by a civil act of estates, 
and one that holdeth it originaUy by the law of natnre 
and descent of blood. Neither wanted there even at 
that time secret rumours and whisperings, (which after- 
wards gathered strength and tumed to great troubles) 
that the two young sons of King Edward the Fourth, 
or one of them, (which were said to be destroyed in 
the Tower,) were not indeed murdered but conveyed 
secretly away, and were yet living : which, if it had 
been true, had prevented the title of the Lady Eliza- 
beth. On the other side, if he stood upon his own 
title of the house of Lancaster, inherent in his person, 
he knew it was a title condemned by Parhament, and 
generally prejudged in the common opinion of the 
realm, and that it tended directly to the disinherison 
of the line of York, held then the indubiate ^ heirs of 
the crown. So that if he should have no issue by the 
Lady Elizabeth, which should be descendants of the 
double line, then^ the ancient flames of discord and 
intestine wars, upon the competition of both houses, 
would again retum and revive. 

As for conquest, notwithstanding Sir William Stan- 
ley, after some acclamations of the soldiers in the field, 
had put a crown of omament * (which Richard wore 
in the battle and was found amongst the spoils) upon 

' Licet magna tpes subeuet quod comiHorum tuffragiit regnum in persona 
sua durante vita wa continuare et stabiUre poueU 

2 So in original. 

< The original edition has to/^ei», which is manifestly wrong. 

4 Non in^erifdem Ulam^ ted quam omamenti et ominis causa Ricardus 
secum in bellum attuUrai, 

VOL. XI. 4 
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King Heniy's head, as if there were his chief title ; 
yet he remembered well upon what conditions and 
agreements he was brought in ; and that to claim as 
conqueror was to put as well his own party as the rest 
into terror and fear ; as that which gave him power of 
disannulling of laws, and disposing of men's fortunes 
and estates, and the like points of absolute power 
being in themselves so harsh and odious, as that Wil- 
liam himself, commonly called the Conqueror, howso- 
ever he used and exercised the power of a conqueror 
to reward his Normans, yet he forbare to use that 
claim in the beginning,^ but mixed it with a titulary 
pretence, grounded upon the will and designation of 
Edward the Confessor. But the King, out of the 
greatness of his own mind, presently cast the die ; 
and the inconveniences appearing unto him on all 
parts, and knowing there could not be any interreign 
or Suspension of title, and preferring his affection to 
his own line and blood, and liking^ that title best 
which made him independent, and being in his nature 
and Constitution of mind not very apprehensive or 
forecasting of fiiture events afar off, but an entertainer 
of fortune by the day, resolved to rest upon the title 
of Lancaster as the main, and to use the other two, 
that of marriage and that of battle, but as supporters, 
the one to appease secret discontents, and the other to 
beat down open murmur and dispute ; not forgetting 
that the same title of Lancaster had formerly main- 
tained a possession of three descents in the crown ; 



1 Verbo tarnen abstinuerit, neque hoc Jure se regnum tenere unquam pro- 
Jetsus sitj ted iRud Htulari quodam prcBtextu velaverit. 

2 In the translation it is put thns : 8ive amori ergafamiUam tuam reliqua 
posfhabem. sive <fc. 
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and might have proved a perpetuity, had it not ended 
in the weakness and inabilitj of the last prince. 
Whereupon the King presently that very day, being 
the two and twentieth of August, assumed the style 
of King in his own name, without mention of the 
Lady Elizabeth at all, or any relation thereonto. In 
which course he ever after persisted : which did spin 
him a thread of many seditions and troubles. The 
King, füll of these thoughts, before his departure firom 
Leicester, despatched Sir Robert Willoughby to the 
Castle of SherifF-Hutton, in Yorkshire, where were kept 
in safe custody, by King Richard's commandment, 
both the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of King Edward,^ 
and Edward Plantagenet, son and heir to Greorge 
Duke of Clarenee. This Edward was by the King's 
Warrant dehvered from the constable of the Castle to 
the band of Sir Robert Willoughby ; and by him 
with all safety and diligence conveyed to the Tower 
of London, where he was shut up close prisoner. 
Which act of the King's (being an act merely of 
policy and power) proceeded not so much from any 
apprehension he had of Dr. Shaw's tale at Paul's 
Gross for the bastarding of Edward the Fourth's 
issues, in which case this young gentleman was to 
succeed,^ (for that fable was ever exploded,) but upon 
a settled disposition to depress all eminent persons of 
the line of York. Wherein still the King, out of 
strength of will or weakness of judgment, did use to 
shew a little more of the party than of the king. 



1 Whom he had agreed to many: — Edcardi ßlia ad mptias Henrieo 
deftinata. 

s Proximus fmttet regni beeret : would have been next heir of the 
Crown, 
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For the Lady Elizabeth, she received also a direction 
to repair with all convenient speed to London, and 
there to remain with the Queen dowager her mother ; 
which accordingly she soon after did, accompanied 
with many noblemen and ladies of honour. In the 
mean season the Eing set forwards by easy joumeys 
to the City of London, receiving the acclamations and 
applauses of the people as he went, which indeed were 
true and unfeigned, as might well appear in the very 
demonstrations and ftdness of the cry. For they 
thought generally that he was a Prince as ordained 
and sent down from heaven to unite and put to an 
end the long dissensions of the two houses ; which 
although they had had, in the times of Henry the 
Fourth, Henry the Fifth, and a part of Henry the 
Sixth on the one side, and the times of Edward the 
Fourth on the other, lucid intervals and happy pauses ; 
yet they did ever hang over the kingdom, ready to 
break forth into new perturbations and calamities. 
And as his victory gave him the knee, so his purpose 
of marriage with the Lady Elizabeth gave him the 
heart ; so that both knee and heart did tnily bow 
before him. 

He on the other side with great wisdom (not Igno- 
rant of the affections and fears of the people), to dis- 
perse the conceit and terror of a conquest, had giveii 
Order that there should be nothing in his joumey like 
imto a warlike march or manner ; but rather like unto 
the progress of a King in ftdl peace and assurance.^ 

He entered the City upon a Saturday, as he had 
also obtained the victory upon a Saturday ; which day 

1 8ed poätu iHnerit jKicißci^ qtudi reges anitni cawa provincias suas pera- 
grantes uti toUtU. " Progress " is used in its technical sense. 
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of the week, first upon an Observation, and after upon 
memory and &ncy, he accounted and chose as a day 
prospe^BS Tinto hho. 

The major* and companies of the City received 
him at Shoreditch ; whence with great and honourable 
attendance, and troops of noblemen and persons of 
qnality, he entered the City ; himself not being on 
horseback, or in any open chair or throne, bnt in a 
close chariot ; as one that having been sometimes an 
enetny to the whole State, and a proscribed person, 
chose rather to keep State and strike a reverence into 
the people than to £iwn upon them. 

He went first into St* Paul's Church, where, not 
meaning that the people shonld forget too soon that 
he came in by battle, he made offertory of bis Stand- 
ards, and had orizons and Te Deum again sung ; and 
went to bis lodging prepared in the Bishop of Lon- 
don's palace, where he stayed for a time. 

During bis abode there, he assembled his connsel' 
and other principal persons, in presence of whom he 
did renew again his promise to marry with the Lady 
Elizabeth. This he did the rather, because having at 

1 Major in original. 

3 In the edition of 1622 this word is in this place speit counsell : in other 
places it is speit counceü; which is almost always the spelling of the MS. 
According to modern nsage it would of conrse be speit here councü. Bat 
the modern di$>tinction between Council and counsel, councillor and counsel- 
lor^ was not observed in Bacon*8 time ; at least not marked in the spelling. 
Some wrote both words with an « ; some both with a c ; some either with 
either. Hut the mle by which the several forms of the word are appropri- 
ated to its several meaning?, — counsel being nsed for advice, courueüor for 
a person who gives advice, Council for a board of connsellors, counciUor for 
a memher of such board, — this mle was not yet established ; and as it 
sometimes happens that the point or effect of the sentence depends upon 
the ambiguity, and is lost by marking the distinction, I have thonght it 
better to retain the same form in all cases : and I have chosen that form 
which represents in modern orthography the original word. 
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his Coming out of Brittaine giv^i artificiallj for serv- 
ing of his own tum some hopes, in case he obtained 
the kingdom, to marry Anne, inheritress to the duchy 
of Brittaine, whom Charles the Eighth of France soon 
after married, it bred some doubt and suspicion 
amongst divers that he was not sincere, or at least 
not fixed, in going on with the match of England so 
much desired : which conceit also, though it were but 
talk and discourse, did much afflict the poor Lady 
Elizabeth herseif. But howsoever he both truly in- 
tended it, and desired also it should be so believed 
(the better to extinguish envy and contradiction to 
his other purposes), yet was he resolved in himself 
not to proceed to the consummation thereof, tili his 
coronation and a Parliament were past. The one, 
lest a Joint coronation of himself and his Queen might 
give any countenance of participation of title ; the 
other, lest in the entailing of the crown to himself, 
which he hoped to obtain by Parliament, the votes 
of the Parliament might any ways reflect upon her. 
About this time in autumn, towards the end of 
September, there began and reigned in the city and 
other parts of the kingdom a disease then new ; ^ 
which by the accidents and manner thereof they 
calied the sweating-sickness. This disease had a swift 
course, both in the sick body and in the time and 
period of the lasting thereof.^ For they that were 
taken with it, upon four-and-twenty hours, escaping 
were thought almost assured. And as to the time of 
the malice and reign of the disease ere it ceased, it 

1 Aforbus quidnm epidemicus^ tünc temporis novus ; cui ex natura et syfmp- 
tomntibtu ejus, (fc. 

2 Tarn in morbi iptius criti^ quam in ten^pore durationis iptiut. 
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began about the one and twentieth of September, and 
cleared up before the end of October; insomucb as 
it was no hinderance to the King's coronation, which 
was the last of October ; nor (which was more) to 
the holding of the Parliament, which began but seven 
days after. It was a pestilent fever, but as it seemeth 
not seated in the veins or humours ; for that there 
followed no carbuncle, no purple or livid spots,^ or 
the like, the mass of the body being not tainted ; only 
a malign vapour flew to the heart, and seized the vital 
spirits ; which stirred nature to strive to send it forth 
by an extreme sweat. And it appeared by experience 
that this disease was rather a surprise of nature, than 
obstinate to remedies, if it were in time looked unto. 
For if the patient were kept in an equal temper, both 
for clothes, fire, and drink moderately warm, with 
temperate cordials, whereby nature's work were neither 
irritated by heat nor tumed back by cold* he com- 
monly recovered. But infinite persons died suddenly 
of it, before the manner of the eure and attendance 
was known. It was conceived not to be an epidemic 
disease,^ but to proceed from a malignity in the Con- 
stitution of the air, gathered by the predispositions of 
seasons ; ^ and the speedy cessation declared as much. 

1 The Latin translation adds nonpustuia, 

2 The Word epidemic is mentioned by Sir T. Meautys as one of the ver- 
bal corrections made by the King in the original MS. This part of the 
MS. is unlnckily lost; we cannot therefore ascertain whether this be the 
place where that word was introdaced, or what the word was for which it 
was substituted. Bacon*8 meaning however is fully explained in the 
Latin translation, in which it has already been described as an epidemic 
disease. Opinio erat morbum istum neutiquam ex epidemicis iUis qui »mtU 
contagiosi sunt et de corpore in corpus ßuuntjuisse : sed a maUgnitate qundam 
in ipso aere, ^c. Usiug the words in their modern sense, we should say 
that it was thoaght not to be a contagions bat an epidemic disease. 

< The translation adds " and frequent and unhealthy changes of 
weather." 
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On Simon and Jnde's Even the King dined with 
Thomas Bourchier, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Cardinal : and from Lambeth went by land over the 
bridge to the Tower, where the morrow after he made 
twelve knights-bannerets. But for creations, he dis- 
pensed them with a sparing band. For notwithstanding 
a field so lately fought and a coronation so near at band, 
he only created three : Jasper Earl of Pembroke (the 
King's uncle) was created Duke of Bedford ; Thomas 
the Lord Stanley (the King's father-in-law) Earl of 
Derby ; and Edward Courtney Earl of Devon ; though 
the king had then nevertheless a purpose in himself to 
make more in time of Parliament ; bearing a wise 
and decent respect to distribute bis creations, some to 
honour bis coronation, and some bis Parliament. 

The coronation foUowed two days after, upon the 
thirtieth day of October in the year of our Lord 1485. 
At which time Linocent the Eighth was Pope of 
Rome ; Frederick the Third Emperor of Almain ; 
and Maximilian bis son newly chosen King of the 
Romans ; Charles the Eighth King of France ; Fer- 
dinando and Isabella Kings of Spain ; and James the 
Third King of Scotland : with all of which kings and 
States the King was at that time in good peace and 
amity.* At which day also (as if the crown upon bis 
head had put perils into bis thoughts) he did institute 
for the better security of bis person a band of fifty 
archers under a captain to attend bim, by the name 

1 There seems to have been a doubt at firot how he stood with regard 
to Scotland ; for on the 25th of September, 1485, commissions were issued 
to the Sheriffs of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmoreland, York- 
shire, and Nottingham, " to hold in array the men of those counties in 
readiness for an anticipated invasion of the Scots/* &c. See Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1 Hen. VH. Rolls Chapel. 
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of Yeomen-of-his-Guaxd : and yet that it might be 
thought to be rather a matter of dignity, after the 
imitation of that he had known abroad, than any mat- 
ter of diffidence appropriate to his own case, he made 
it to be miderstood for an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in succession for ever after. 

The seventh of November the King held his Par- 
liament at Westminster, which he had summoned 
immediately after his Coming to London. His ends 
in calling a Parliament (and that so speedily) were 
chiefly three. First, to procure the crown to be 
entailed upon himself. Next to have the attainders 
of all his party (which were in no small number) 
reversed, and all acts of hostility by them done in his 
quarrel remitted and discharged ; and on the other 
side, to attaint ^ by Parliament the heads and princi- 
pals of his enemies. The third, to calm and quiet the 
fears of the rest of that party by a general pardon ; ^ 
not being ignorant in how great danger a King Stands 
from his subjects, when most of his subjects are con- 
scious in themselves that they stand in his danger.^ 

1 In the original it is speit ^ attaine; " probably a nii8print. 

3 This is explained in the translation to mean such a general pardon as 
was usual after a Parliament. Ut inferioris conditionü homines qui Ri- 
chardo adhaserant (ne forte novU motUms materiam prabtret) remissionem 
generalem, quaüs in ßne comitiorum a rege emanare iolet, coruequerentur. 
The nature of this general pardon is forther explained in the Index vocab- 
tUorum appended to the translation. It is defined, indulgeniia Eegis, qua et 
crimina omnia {exceptis quce in instrumento remissioni» q>eciaüm recensentur) 
et mulctce, aliceque solutiones Regt debita, abolentur. And it is added that it 
may proceed either from the King alone or from the King and Parliament. 
Jha quandoque a Rege solo emanaty quandoque a Rege addita auctoritate Par- 
iiamenti. It seems that Henryks first intention was to take the latter 
method ; but that he changed his mind. See p. 62. 

* In the MS. the sentence stood originally thus, — "that they stand in 
danger from hira." The alteration (which I think is no improvement) is 
not in the transcriber*s band nor in Bacon's; but apparently in the same 
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Unto these tbree special motives of a Parliament was 
added, that he as a prudent and moderate prince made 
this judgment, that it was fit for him to haste to let 
his people see that he meant to govem by law, how- 
soever he came in by the sword; and fit also to re- 
claim them to know him for their King, whom they 
had so lately talked of as an enemy or banished man. 
For that which concemed the entailing of the crown 
(more than that he was true to his own will, that he 
would not endure any mention of the Lady Elizabeth, 
no not in the nature of special entail '), he carried it 
otherwise with great wisdom and measure. For he 
did not press to have the act penned by way of declar 
ration or recognition of right; aS'On the other side 
he avoided to have it by new law or ordinance ; but 
chose rather a kind of middle way, by way of estab- 
lishment, and that under covert and indifierent words ; ^ 
that the inheritance of the crovm should re8ty remain^ and 
abide in the King^ etc. : which words might equally 
be applied, That the crown should continue to him ; ^ 
but whether as having former right to it (which was 
doubtful), or having it then in fact and possession 
(which no man denied), was left fair to interpretation 

in which the direction with regard to the omitted pansage on pnge 60 
is written. I suppose it was one of the verbal corrections dictated by the 
King. 

Frora this place to the foot of page 67, 1 have corrected the text from 
the MS. The leaves which preceded are lost. 

1 Imo nee quod minimum erat permittens, vi liheri ex eä suscepti primi ante 
omnes tuccederent. 

3 VerbU tecti» et utrinque ntdantibut. 

* The meaning is more aoonrately expressed in the Latin trnnslation: 

QiuB verba in utrumque sensum trahi poterant ; illud commune habentia, tU 

tciUcet ayrona in eo »tabiliretur; sed uirum^ ^c. The words might be takcn 

two ways ; but either way they must be taken as establishing the crown 

upon him. 
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either way. And again for the limitation of the en- 
tail, he did not press it to go farther than to himself 
and to the heirs of his body, not speaking of his right 
heirs ; ^ but leaving that to the law to decide ; so as 
the entail might seem rather a personal favour to him 
and his children, than a total disinherison to the house 
of York. And in this form was the law drawn and 
passed. Which Statute he procured to be confirmed 
by the Pope's Bull the year following, with mention 
nevertheless (by way of recital) of his othcr titles 
both of descent and conquest. So as now the wreath 
of three was made a wreath of five. For to the three 
first titles, of the two houses or lines and conquest, 
were added two more ; the authorities Parliamentary 
and Papal. 

The King likewise in the reversal of the attainders 
of his partakers, and discharging them of all oflPences 
incident to his Service and succour, had his will ; and 
acts did pass accordingly. In the passage whereof, ex- 
ception was taken to divers persons in the House of 
Commons, for that they were attainted, and thereby 
not legal, nor habilitate to serve in Parliament, being 
disabled in the highest degree ; ^ and that it should be 
a great incongruity to have them to make laws who 
themselves were not inlawed. The truth was, that 
divers of those wliich had in the time of King Richard 
been strengest and most declared for the King's party, 

1 Omissä hasredum generaUum mentionCf sed illud legis decisionij quaUs ex 
verbis antedictis elici poterai^ subjiciebat. 

^ This is rnther faller and clearer in the Latin. Cum vero Siaiutum iUud 
esset 8ub incude, intervenit qucsstio Juris satU subtilis. Dubitatum est enim^ 
utrum suffragia complurium in inferiori consessu tunc existentium vaUda essent 
et legitima^ eo quod prodiiionis tempore Richardi dammiHfuisserU ; unde inca- 
paces et inhabiles redditi essent in summo gradu. 
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were retumed Knights and Burgesses of the Parliar 
ment ; whether by care or recommendation from the 
State, or the voluntary inclination of the people ; many 
of which had been by Richard the Third attainted by 
outlawries, or otherwise. The King was somewhat 
troubled with this. For though it had a grave and 
specious show, yet it reflected upon his party. But 
wisely not shewing himself at all moved therewith, he 
would not iinderstand it but as a case in law, and 
wished the judges to be advised thereupon, who for 
that purpose were forthwith assembled in the Ex- 
chequer-chamber ^ (which is the coimsel-chamber of 
the judges), and upon deUberation they gave a grave 
and safe opinion and advice, mixed with law and con- 
venience ; ^ which was, that the knights and burgesses 
attainted by the course of law should forbear to come 
into the house tili a law were passed for the reversal of 
their attainders. [But the judges left it there, and 
made no mention whether after such reversal there 
should need any new election or no, nor whether this 
sequestering of them from the house were generally 
upon their disability, or upon an incompetency that 
they should be judges and parties in their own cause. 
The point in law was, whether any disability in their 
natural capacity could trench to their politic capacity, 
they being but procurators of the Commonwealth and 
representatives and fiduciaries of counties and bor- 
oughs ; considering their principals stood upright and 

1 The index vocabuhrum explains, for the benefit of foreigners, that the 
exchcquer Chamber was locus in quojudices majores conveniunt ; cum aut a 
rege consuluntur ; aut propter vota asqualia in curiis minoribus, omnes delibe- 
rant et suffragia reddunt ; aut minorum curiarum Judicia relractant. 

2 £x legum normä et asquitaie naturali temperatam. 
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clear, and therefore were not to receive prejndice from 
their personal attainders.^] 

It was at that time incidentally moved amongst the 
judges in their consultation, what should be done for 
the King himself who likewise was attainted : but it 
was with unanimous consent resolved, that the crown 
takes away all defects and stops in blood : and that 
from the time the King did assume the crown, the 
fountain was cleared, and all attainders and corruption 
of blood discharged.^ But nevertheless, for honour's 
sake, it was ordained by Parliament, that all records 
wherein there was any memory or mention of the 
King's attainder should be defaced, cancelled, and 
taken off the file. 

But on the part of the King's enemies there were by 
parliament attainted,^ the late Duke of Gloucester, 

1 The pnssage within brackets is taken from the MS.; where it is 
crossed out; and against the last sentence is written in the margin, in a 
band which I do not know (not Bacon*s, as it is supposed to be by Sir 
Frederic Madden, Archseol. 27, 165), " This to be altered, as bis Ma«^ told 
Mr. Mewtus." 

Mr. Meautys, in a letter to Bacon, 7th Jan. 1621-2, says, '* Mr. Murray 
teils me that the King hath given your book to my Lord Brooke, and en- 
joined him to read it, commending it muoh to him, and then my Lord 
Brooke is to retum it to your Lp., and so it may go to the press when your 
Lp. please, with such amendments as the King hath made, which I have 
Seen, and are very few, and these rather words, as epideniic^ and mild in- 
Btead of debonnairey &c. Only that, of persons attainted enabled to serve 
in Parliament by a bare reversal of their attainders without issuing any 
new writs, the King by all means will have left out." This is what Lord 
Campbell alludes to where he says that James made Bacon '* expunge a 
legal axiom, ' that on the reversal of an attainder the party attainted is 
restored to all his rights.' " — Livts^ iii. 122. 4th ed. 

2 The translation adds ul Regi operä Parliamentarid nonfuisset opU8. 

8 It is remarkable that in the act of attainder the 21st of August (the 
day hffore the battle of Bosworth) is spoken of as being in the first year 
of Henry' 8 reign; and that, a few lines further on, the 22nd of August is 
called " the $aid 22nd day of the said month then following." The expres- 
sioDS are plainly irreconcilable ; but I suppose it is only a clerical error or 
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calling himself Richard the Third, the Duke of Nor- 
folk, the Earl of Surrey, Viscount Lovell, the Lord 
Ferrers, the Lord Zouch, Richard Ratchffe, William 
Catesby, and many others of degree and quality. In 
which bills of attainders nevertheless there were con- 
tained many just and temperate clauses, savings, and 
provisoes ; well shewing and fore-tokening the wisdom, 
stay, and moderation of the King's spirit of govem- 
ment. And for the pardon of the rest that had stood 
against the King, the King upon a second advice 
thought it not fit it should pass by Parliament,^ the 
better (being matter of grace), to impropriate the 
thanks to himself : using only the opportunity of a 
Parliament time, the better to disperse it into the veins 
of the kingdom. Therefore during the Parliament he 
published his royal proclamation, ofFering pardon and 
grace of restitution to all such as had taken arms or 
been participant of any attempts against him, so as 
they submitted themselves to his mercy by a day, and 
took the oath of allegiance and fidelity to him, where- 
upon many came out of sanctuary, and many more 

n misprint, and that " the said 22nd day of the said month '* should have 
been *' the 22nd day of the said month/' &c. 

The author of the Pictorial Jlislüry of England (book vi. cap. i.) thinks 
that the date of Henryks acce^sion was thus antedated by a day, because 
if he was not king on the 2l8t, acts done on the 21st could not have been 
treason against him. The truth i«, it mattered little by what fiction the 
law chose to bring within its forms a case in itself so utterly irreconcilable 
with law as a successfui rebellion against the de facto king. To suppose 
that Henry had assumed the crown from the day when he was prepared to 
contest it in the field, was perhaps that form of fiction which came nearest 
to the truth. 

For a fuller account of the discrepant evidence as to the commencement 
of Henry's regnal year, see Sir Harris Nicolas's Chronoloffy of Ilistory, pp. 
828-333. 

1 A ParUameniariä aucioriiaie promanaret. See note 2. p. 67. 
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came out of fear, no less goiltj than those tbat had 
taken sanctuary. 

As for money or treasure, the King thought it not 
seasonable or fit to demand any of his subjects at this 
Parliament ; both because he had received satisfaction 
from them in matters of so great importance, and be- 
cause he could not remunerate them with any general 
pardon (being prevented therein by the coronation par- 
don passed immediately before) ; but chiefly, for that 
it was in every man's eye what great forfeitures and 
confiscations he had at that present to help himself ; 
whereby those casualties of the crown might in reason 
spare the purses of the subject ; specially in a time 
when he was in peace with all his neighbours. Some 
few laws passed at that Parliament, almost for form 
sake : amongst which there was one, to reduce aliens 
being made denizens to pay strangers' customs ; and 
another, to draw to himself the seizures and compo- 
sitions of Italians' goods, for not employmcnt ; ^ being 
points of profit to his coffers, whereof from the very 
beginning he was not forgetful ; and had been more 
happy at the latter end, if his early providence, which 
kept him from all necessity of exacting upon his 
people, could likewise have attempered his nature 



^ }'. e. for not being employed lipon the parchase of native goods ; that 
being the condition upon which the importation was allowed. 

The Latin translation, being addressed to foreigners, gives a fuller and 
more exact description of many of these laws than was then necessary for 
English readers. English readers want the explanation now as mnch as 
foreigners; and therefore I shall in most cases give the Latin words by 
way of commentary. 

ZFnafuit^ ut exteri licet civitate donati nihilonUntu vecügalia qualia imponi 
8oleni meris exteris solverent : altera^ ut mtdcta mercatorum ItaUyrum propter 
pecunias qua proveniebant ex mercibus suis venuwiatis in nativas regni merces 
non impensasyßsco regio applicarentur. 
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therein. He added during parliament to his former 
creations the ennoblement or advancement in nobility 
of a few others. The Lord Chandos of Brittaine was 
made Earl of Bath ; Sir Giles Dawbigny was made 
Lord Dawbigny ; and Sir Robert Willoughby Lord 
Brooke. 

The King did also with great nobleness and bounty 
(which virtues at that time had their turns in his na- 
ture) restore Edward StafFord eldest son to Henry 
Duke of Buckingham, attainted in the time of King 
Richard, not only to his dignities, but to his fortunes 
and possessions, which were great ; to which he was 
moved also by a kind of gratitude, for that the Duke 
was the man that moved the first stone against the 
tyranny of King Richard, and indeed made the King 
a bridge to the crown upon his own ruins. Thus the 
Parliament brake up. 

The Parliament being dissolved, the King sent forth- 
with money to redeem the Marquis Dorset and Sir 
John Bourchier, whom he had left as his pledges at 
Paris for money which he had borrowed when he 
made his expedition for England ; and thereupon he 
took a fit occasion to send the Lord Treasurer and Mr. 
Bray (whom he used as counsellor) to the Lord Mayor 
of London, requiring of the City a prest of six thousand 
marks. But after many parleys he could obtain but 
two thousand pounds ; which nevertheless the King 
took in good part, as men use to do that practise to 
borrow money when they have no need. 

About this time the King called unto his Privy 
Counsel John Morton and Richard Foxe, the one 
Bishop of Ely, the other Bishop of Exeter ; vigilant 
men and secret, and such as kept watch with him al- 
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most upon all men eise. They had been both versed 
in his affairs before he came to the crown, and were 
partakers of his adverse fortune. This Morton soon 
after, upon the death of Bourchier, he made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. And for Foxe, he made him 
Lord Keeper of his Privy Seal ; and afterwards ad- 
vanced him by degrees, from Exeter to Bath and 
Wells, thence to Durham, and last to Winchester. 
For although the King loved to employ and advance 
bishops, because having rieh bishoprics they carried 
their reward upon themselves ; yet he did use to raise 
them by steps ; that he might not lose the profit of 
the first finiits,^ which by that course of gradation was 
multiplied. 

At last upon the eighfeenth of January was solem- 
nised the so long expected and so much desired marriage 
between the King and the Lady Elizabeth ; which day 
of marriage was celebrated with greater triumph and 
demonstrations (especially on the people's part) of joy 
and gladness, than the days either of his entry or coro- 
nation ; which the King rather noted than liked. And 
it is true that all his life-time, while the Lady Elizabeth 
lived with him (for she died before him), he shewed 
himself no very indulgent husband ^ towards her though 

1 %. e. the portion of the profit which he contrived to secure for himself. 
The first-fruits at that time went to the Pope, as is noticed in the Latin 
translation, which adds, '* Licet enim tunc temporis reditus ilU ex primüüs 
recUtünu regiis nonfuisset annexus^ sed tributo papali cesserat ; uttamen ipse 
ita cum coUectoiHbus Papa se gerere tohbat^ %U haud parvutn inde commodum 
tibi redundareV 

2 So again farther on: "Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, 
nor scarce indulgent; but companiabie and respective, and without jeal- 
ousy." 

I am not aware that any evidence is now extant from which it could be 
inferred that Henry was wanting in indulgence to his wife; but these 
words are evidently chosen with care and delicacy, and we need not 

VOL. XI. 6 
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she wa» beautiAil gentle and fruitfaL Bat hls aversion 
toward the house of York was so predominant in him, 

doubt that Baccm had good groands for wbat he said. The^ passages 
are, I believe, the sole fouodation of the »tatement« made by later histo- 
rians on this point; a few of which (to show how little the copy can be 
tnute'i f'/r preserving the characteristic features of the original) it mav be 
worth while to quote, according to the order of their date. The sncces- 
sive pictores are not however copies from each other, bat all meant to be 
cople» direct from Bacon. 

1 Rapin (a. v. 1707-25). " Henry did not like to »ee the people^s joy 
for this niarriage. He perceived Elizabeth had a greater share in it than 
him^lf, and consequently he was thoaght really king only in right of his 
queen. This coiiAideration inspired him with such a coldnest Jor her, thai 
he never cease^J yiting her marks of ü $o long as she lived. He deferred her 
coroiiation two whole years, and doobtless woald have done so for ever, if 
he had wA thougbt it prejudicial to him to persist in refusing her that 
hotiour. Kay perhapg he tantld have dedU icith her as Edward the Conftssor 
had furmei'ly done by his queen, daughUr of Earl Goodwin, had not the dtüre 
of chiidrtn caused him to overcome his averdon.''^ 

2. Huine (1759). ** Henry remarked with much displeasore the gen- 
cral favour which was bome the houf^e of York. The snspicions which 
arotfe from it not only distarbed his tranquillity daring his whcde reign, 
but brtd disgust tuicards his spouse herseif andpoisoned all his domestic enjoy^ 
menls. Though virtuoos, amiuble, and obsequious to the last degree, she 
never met with a proper retum of affection, or even of complaisance, from 
her huftband; and the malignant ideas of faction still, in his sullen mind, 
prevaiied over all the seutiraents of conjugal tendeme^s." 

3. Henry (1790). ** Henry did not relii>h these rejoicings; on the con- 
trary they gave great disgust to his jealous and sullen spirit; as they con- 
vinced him that the house of York was still the favourite of the people, 
and that his young and beautiful consort possessed a greater share of their 
aflections than himself. This, it is said, deprived her of the afifections of 
her huhband, who treaiedher unkindly during her lifey 

4. Tiioman Hey wood (Preface to the Song of the Lady Bessy, p. 15.), 
(1829). " It was a match of policy ; and the gentle and unoffending queen, 
öfter a Hfe remJere/l miserable by the disUke in irhich the king held her in 
comfnon with the whole of the house of York, and having given birth to 
three sons and four daughters, died in the Tower, a. d. 1503, in the 87th 
year of her age," &c. 

" I have not mot " (says Dr. Lingard, after quoting a passage of opposite 
tendency) " with aiiy good proof of Henry's dislike of Elizabeth, so often 
mentioned by later writers. In the MS. of Andr^ and the Journals of the 
Herald they appear as if they entertained a real afiection for each other." 
(Vol. V. p. 328.) 

ir Hiicoii be, ns I suppose he is, the sole authority upon which these 
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as it found place not only in his wars and counsels, but 
in his Chamber and bed. 

Towards the middle of the spring/ the King, füll of 
confidence and assurance, as a prince that had been 
victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his Pariia- 
ment in all that he desired, and had the ring of accla- 
mations fresh in his ears, thought the rest of his reign 
should be but play, and the enjoying of a kingdom. 
Yet as a wise and watchfiil King, he would not neglect 
anything for his safety, thinking nevertheless to per- 
form all things now rather as an exercise than as a 
labour. So he being truly informed that the northem 
parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, 
but particularly had been devoted to King Richard the 
Third, thought it would be a summer well spent to 
visit those parts, and by his presence and application 
of himself 2 to reclaim and rectify those humours. But 
the King, in his account of peace and calms, did much 
over-cast his fortunes ; which proved for many years 
together füll of broken seas, tides, and tempests. For 
he was no sooner come to Lincoln, where he kept his 
Easter, but he received news that the Lord Lovell, 
Humphrey Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, who had 
formerly taken sanctuary at^ Colchester, were de- 
parted out of sanctuary, but to what place no man 
could teil. Which advertisement the King despised. 



later writers speak, proof was not to be expected. Bacon does not say 
that Henry was either neglectful or unkind, but only that he was not very 
indalgent. 

1 In the Latin, jam atUem, Easter-day feil that year oh the 26th of 
March; and by that time the king had advanced in his northern progress 
as far as Lincoln. 

^ Prcesentiaque «tca, et majestaie simul ac comitate. 

* Several pages of the MS. that foUowed here are lost. 
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and continued his joumey to York. At York^ there 
came ifresh and more certain . advertisement that the 
Lord Lovell was at hand with a great power of men, 
and that the Staffords were in arms in Worcestershire, 
and had made their approaches to the city of Worces- 
ter to assail it. The King, as a prince of great and 
profound judgment, was not much moved with it ; for 
that he thought it was but a rag or remnant of Bos- 
worth Field, and had nothing in it of the main party 
of the house of York. But he was more doubtftJ of 
the raising of forces to resist the rebels, than of the 
resistance itself ;^ for that he was in a core of people 
whose affections he suspected. But the action endur- 
ing no delay, he did speedily levy and send against the 
Lord Lovell to the number of three thousand men, ill 
armed but well assured (being taken some few out of 
his own train, and the rest out of the tenants and fol- 
lowers of such as were safe to be trusted), imder the 
conduct of the Duke of Bedford. And as his manner 
was to send his pardons rather before the sword than 
after, he gave commission to the Duke to proclaim 
pardon to all that would come in: which the Duke, 
upon his approach to the Lord Lovell's camp, did per- 
form. And it feil out as the King expected ; the her- 
alds were the great ordnance. For the Lord Lovell, 
upon prociamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a time with Sir 

i So Polydore Vergil. According to the Journal of a herald who ac- 
companied the progress (printed in Leland's Collectanea, vol. iv., from 
Cott. MSS. Jul. B. xii.), which is better authority, news reached the king 
at Pontefract that Lord Lovel had passed him on the road, and was pre- 
paring to surprise him at York. 

2 t. e. than that the rebels might easily be resisted. " Magis autem soU- 
citum eum habuü cojnarum delecttu quibus resisteret rebellUms quam ipsorum 
rebellium debellatio.^^ 
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Thomas Broughton, after sailed over into Flanders to 
the Lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken of their 
captain, did presently submit themselves to the Duke. 
The StafFords likewise, and their forces, hearing what 
had happened to the Lord Lovell (in whose success 
their chief trust was), despaired and dispersed ; the 
two brothers taking sanctuary at Cobiham, a village 
near Abingdon ; which place, upon view of their privi- 
lege in the King's bench, being judged no sufficient 
sanctuary for traitors, Humphrey was executed at Ty- 
bum ; and Thomas, as being led by his eider brother, 
was pardoned. So this rebellion proved but a blast, 
and the King having by this journey purged a Uttle 
the dregs and leaven of the northem people, that were 
before in no good affection towards him, retumed to 
London. 

In September following, the Queen was delivered of 
her first son, whom the King (in honour of the British 
race, of which himself was) named Arthur, according 
to the name of that ancient worthy King of the Brit- 
ons ; in whose acts there is truth enough to make him 
famous, besides that which is fiibulous.^ The child 
was strong and able, though he was bom in the eighth 
month, which the physicians do prejudge.^ 

There foUowed this year, being the second of the 
King's reign, a stränge accident of state,^ whereof the 
relations which we have are so naked, as they leave it 
scarce credible ; not for the nature of it, (for it hath 

1 In cujus rebus gestis asserendis satls invenitur in historia vera et monu- 
meniis antiquis, quod illum^ dempiis fabuUs^ mnynä glorid regnasse (estetur. 

2 De quo medici et asirologi male itminantur. 

8 Mirum quoddam facinus et attdacia plenum^ quodque statuta regis et regni 
vehementer perturbavit. 
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fallen out oft,) but for the manner and circumstance 
of it, especially in the beginnings. Therefore we shall 
make our judgment upon the things themselves, as 
they give light one to another, and (as we can) dig 
truth out of the mine. The King was green in his 
estate ; and contrary to his own opinion and desert 
both, was not without mueh hatred throughout the 
realm. The root of all was the discountenancing of 
the house of York, which the general body of the 
realni still affected. This did alienate the hearts of 
the subjects from him daily more and more, especially 
when they saw that after his marriage, and after a son 
bom, the King did nevertheless not so much as pro- 
ceed to the coronation of the Queen,^ not vouchsafing 
her the honour of a matrimonial crown ; for the coro- 
nation of her was not tili almost two years aft;er, when 
danger had taught him what to do. But much more, 
when it was spread abroad (whether by error or the 
cunning of malcontents) that the King had a purpose 
to put to death Edward Plantagenet closely in the 
Tower : whose case was so nearly paralleled witli that 
of Edward the Fourth's children, in respect of the 
blood, like age, and the very place of the Tower, as it 
did refresh and reflect upon the King a most odious 
resemblance, as if he would be another King Richard. 
And all this time it was still whispered everywhere, 
that at least one of the children of Edward the Fourth 
was living. Which bruit was cunningly fomented by 
such as desired innovation. Neither was the King's 
nature and customs greatly fit to disperse these mists ; 
but contrariwise he had a fashion rather to create 

1 Nihibminus coronationem regiiUB sua {qucB conjunctim cum coronationt 
propna ab omnibus prlnw erat spectata) adhuc dUtulisse. 
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doubts than assurance. Thus was fuel prepared for 
the spark: tlie spark, tliat afterwards kindled such a 
fire and combustion, was at the first contemptible. 

There was a subtile priest called Richard Simon, 
that lived in Oxford, and had to his pupil a baker's 
son ^ named Lambert Simnell, of the age of some fif- 
teen years ; a comely youth, and well favoured, not 
without some extraordinary dignity and grace of as- 
pect. It came into this priest's fancy (hearing what 
men talked, and in hope to raise himself to some great 
bishoprick) to cause this lad to counterfeit and per^ 
sonate the second son of Edward the Fourth, supposed 
to be murdered ; and afterward (for he changed his 
intention in the manage) the Lord Edward Planta- 
genet, then prisoner in the Tower ; and accordingly 
to frame him and instruct him in the part he was to 
play. This is that which (as was touched before) 
seemeth scarcely credible ; not that a false person 
should be assumcd to gain a kingdom, for it hath 
been seen in ancient and late times ; nor that it should 
come into the mind of such an abject fellow to enter- 
prise so great a matter ; for high conceits do sometimes 
come Streaming into the imaginations of base persons ; 
especially when they are drunk with news and talk of 
the people. But here is that which hath no appear- 
ance ; ^ that this priest, being utterly unacquainted 

1 Speed, on the authority it seems of Bernard Andrfe, says son of a 
baker or shoemaker. Archbishop Sancroft, on the authority of the 
priest's declaration before the convocation of clerg}-, Feb. 17, 1486 (üeff. 
Morton, f. 34.), says that he was the son of an organ-maker in Oxford, and 
that the priest's name was William Simonds. See note on this passage in 
Blackbourne's ed. of Bacon's works, vol. iii. p. 407., said to be from San- 
croft's MS. In the act of attainder of the Karl of Lincoln (Rolls of Pari, 
vol. vi. p. 397.) he is styled "one Lambert Symnell, a child of x yere of 
age, sonne to Thomas Symnell, late of Oxford, joynoure." 

2 Quod minime videiur probabile. 
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with the true person according to whose pattem he 
should shape his counterfeit, should think it possible 
for him to instruct his player, either in gesture and 
fashions, or in recounting past matters of his life and 
education, or in fit answers to questions, or the like, 
any ways to come near the resemblance of him whom 
he was to represent. For this lad was not to person- 
ate one that had been long before taken out of his 
cradle, or conveyed away in his infency, known to 
few ; but a youth that tili the age almost of ten years 
had been brought up in a court where infinite eyes 
had been upon him. For King Edward, touched with 
remorse of his brother the Duke of Clarence's death, 
would not indeed restore his son (of whom we speak) 
to be Duke of Clarence, but yet created him Earl of 
Warwick, reviving his honour on the mother's side, 
and used him honourably during his time, though 
Richard the Third afterwards confined him. So that 
it cannot be, but that some great person, that knew 
particularly and familiarly Edward Plantagenet, had a 
band in the business, from whom the priest might take 
his aim. That which is most probable, out of the pre- 
cedent and subsequent acts, is, that it was the Queen 
Dowager from whom this action had the principal 
source and motion. For certain it is, she was a busv 
negotiating woman, and in her withdrawing-chamber 
had the fortunate conspiracy for the King against King 
Richard the Third been hatched ; which the King 
knew, and remembered perhaps but too well ; and was 
at this time extremely discontent with the King, think- 
ing her daughter (as the King handled the matter) not 
advanced but depressed : and none could hold the book 
so well to prompt and instruct this stage-play, as she 
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could. Nevertheless it was not her meaning, nor no 
more was it the meamng of any of the better and sager 
sort that favoured this enterprise and knew the secret, 
that this disguised idol should possess the crown ; but 
at bis peril to make way to the overthrow of the King ; 
and that done, they had their several hopes and ways. 
That which doth chiefly fortify this conjecture is, that 
as soon as the matter brake forth in any strength, it 
was one of the King's first acts to cloister the Queen 
Dowager in the nunnery of Bermondsey, and to take 
away all her lands and estate ; ^ and this by a close 
counsel, without any legal proceeding, upon far-fetched 



1 This 18 distinctiy stated by Polydore Vergil, Hall, and Speed. Dr. 
Lingard disputes the fact, referring to the coUection of unpublished Acts 
by Rymer; Ren. VII. Nos. 29, 39. Her dower (he says), of which she had 
been deprived by Richard III., had not been restored by Henry's parlia- 
ment: instead of it the king granted her a compensation. Which is true. 
From the cnlendar of the Patent Rolls now deposited in the Rolls Chapel, 
it appears (p. 160.) that on the 4th of March 1485-6 various lordships and 
manors were granted to her for life in pari recompence of her dcnary, and 
that on the following dny other lordships and manors, of which the enu- 
meration occnpies forty -six lines, together with certain " yearly pay- 
ments," amouiiting altogether to 655/. 7«. 6^</., were in like manner 
granted to her for life in recompence of ihe rendue o/her dowry. 

Dr. Lingard does not indeed allege any grounds for thinking that this 
compensation was not now withdrawn; which would justify Polydore's 
Statement in substance. But he does allege good reasons for thinking that 
Polydore's account of the severity exercised towards the Queen Dowager 
for the rest of her days is exaggerated ; the principal evidence to the con- 
trary being the project of a marriage between her and James III. of Scot- 
land, which was certainly entertained in the following year. See Rymer, 
xii. 329. It is also certain that on the 19th of February 1490, an anmüty 
of 400/. was granted to her (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 Hen. VII. p. 88.). But this 
may have been in consideration of the withdrawal of the former grant, — 
if it was withdrawn. 

Bacon does not seem to have had any original Information on this mat- 
ter. He merely repeats the original story as he found it; and we can only 
infer from his adoption of it that he had seen no reason for doiibting its 
accuracy. It is certainly not true that the Queen Dowager was entirely 
secluded from court for the remainder of her life; for she was with her 
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pretences, — that slie had delivered her two daughters 
out of sanctuary to King Richard, contrary to promise. 
Which proceeding being even at that time taxed for 
rigorous and undue, both in matter and manner, makes 
it very probable there was some greater matter against 
her, which the King upon reason of pohcy and to 
avoid envy would not pubUsh. It is likewise no small 
argument that there was some secret in it and some 
suppressing of examinations, for that the priest Simon 
himself after he was taken was never brought to ex- 
ecution ; no not so much as to public trial (as many 
clergymen were upon less treasons) ; but was only 
shut up close in a dungeon. Add to this that after 
the Earl of Lincoln (a principal person of the house 
of York) was slain in Stoke-field, the King opened 
himself to some of his counsel, that he was sorry for 
the Earl's death, because by him (he said) he might 
have known the bottom of his danger. 

But to retum to the narration itself : Simon did first 
instruct his scholar for the part of Richard Duke of 
York, second son to King Edward the Fourth ; and 
this was at such time as it was voiced that the Kincr 
purj)osed to put to death Edward Phintagenet prisoner 
in the Tower, whereat there was great murmur. But 
hearing soon after a general bruit that Plantagenet had 
escaped out of the Tower,^ and thereby finding him 

daughter in November 1489 (Lei. iv. p. 249). It probably is trno that she 
was not much at court, but lived in retirement; for which there may liave 
been many reas^ons. She was growing okl; the King's mother was gener- 
ally with the Queen ; and it oflen happens that the mother and the mother- 
in-law can live more comftntably at a little distance from each otlier. The 
King may have been obliged to choose wliich of the two he would have in 
his house, — his own mother or his wife's. 

' Polydore says, in carcere interüsse. In this Bacon seems to have 
followed Hall, who says the rumour was that he had broken out of prison. 
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SO much beloved amongst the people, and such rejoio- 
ing at his escape, the cunning priest changed his copy, 
and chose now Plantagenet to be the subject his pupil 
should personate, because he was more in the present 
Speech and votes of the people ; and it pieced better, 
and foUowed more close and handsomely upon the 
bniit of Plantagenet's escape. But yet doubting that 
there would be too near looking and too much perspec- 
tive into his disguise,^ if he should shew it here in 
England ; he thought good (after the manner of scenes 
in stage-plays and masks) to shew it afar off; and 
therefore sailed with his scholar into Ireland, where 
the affection to the house of York was most in height. 
The King had been a little improvident in the matters 
of Ireland, and had not removed officers and counsel- 
lors, and put in their places, or at least intermingled, 
persons of whom he stood assured ; as he should have 
done, since he knew the strong bent of that country 
towards the house of York, and that it was a ticklish 
and unsettled state, more easy to receive distempers 
and mutations than England was. But trusting to the 
reputation of his victories and successes in England, 
he thought he should have time enough to extend his 
cares afterwards to that second kingdom. 

Wherefore through this neglect, upon the Coming of 
Simon with his pretended Plantagenet into Ireland, all 
things were prepared for revolt and sedition, almost as 
if they had been set and plotted beforehand. Simon's 
first address was to the Lord Thomas Fitz-Gerard, 
Earl of Kildare and Deputy of Ireland ; before whose 
eyes he did cast such a mist (by his own insinuation, 

1 Minus sibi iutum futurum^ et hominum curiotiiati et inquisitioni magis 
obnoxium. 
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and by the carriago of his youth, that expressed a 
natural princely behaviour) as, joined perhaps with 
some inward vapours of ambition and affection in the 
Earl's own mind, left him fnlly possessed that it was 
the true Plantagenet. The Earl presently communi- 
cated the matter with some of the nobles and others 
there, at the first secretly. But finding them of like 
affection to himself, he suffered it of purpose to vent 
and pass abroad ; because they thought it not safe to 
resolve, tili they had a taste of the people's inclination. 
But if the great ones were in forwardness, the people 
were in fury, entertaining this airy body or phantasm 
with incredible affection ; partly out of their great 
devotion to the house of York, partly out of a proud 
humour in the nation to give a King to the realm of 
England. Neither did the party in this heat of affec- 
tion much trouble themselves with the attainder of 
George Duke of Clarence ; having newly learned by 
the King's example that attainders do not interrupt the 
conveying of title to the crown. And as for the 
daughters of King Edward the Fourth, they thought 
King Richard had said enough for them ; ^ and took 
them to be but as of the King's party, because they 
were in his power and at his disposing. So that with 
marvellous consent and applause, this counterfeit Plan- 
tagenet was brought with great solemnity to the Castle 
of Dublin, and there saluted, served, and honoured as 
King ; the boy becoming it well, and doing nothing 
that did bewniy the baseness of his condition. And 
within a few days afVer he was prodaimed King in 

* I. e. tho oxtimplo of Riohanl had »hown tlmt their clftim wns no insu- 
pomhle linpodlinont. Tho Latin ia fuller — facile innitcöantur repuha 
quam a Rrt/e Jiichardo haretHtate regni summota^ tuUssent, 
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Dublin, by the name of King Eklward the Sixth ; 
there being not a sword drawn in King Henry bis 
quarrel. 

The King was much moved with this unexpected 
accident, when it came to bis ears, both because it 
Struck upon that string which ever he most feared,^ 
as also because it was stirred in such a place, where he 
could not with safety transfer bis own person to sup- 
press it. For partly through natural valour and partly 
through an universal suspicion (not knowing whom to 
trust) he was ever ready to wait upon all bis achieve- 
ments in person. The King therefore first called bis 
counsel together at the Charter-bouse at Shine ; ^ 
which counsel was held with great secrecy, but the 
open decrees thereof, which presently came abroad, 
were three. 

The first was, that the Queen Dowager, for that 
she, contrary to her pact and agreement with those 
that had concluded with her conceming the marriage 
of her daughter Elizabeth with King Henry, had 
nevertheless deUvered her daughters out of sanctuary 
into King Richard's hands, should be cloistered in the 
nunnery of Bermondsey,^ and forfeit all her lands and 
goods. 

1 t. c. the revival of the York title. Tituli tcilicet Eboracensi» /amilicB 
resuscitationem. 

2 This was soon nfter Candlemas, 1486-7. See the Herald's narrative, 
Gott. MSS., Jul. B. xii. fo. 23.; or Leland, IV. p. 208. 

8 This fact is stated by Speed, on the authority probably of Hall; who 
says that she " lived ever after in the Abbey of Berraondsey at South- 
wark, a wretched and miserable life, where not long after she deceased." 
The Statement as to her residing there for the rest of her life is confirmed 
by the fact that her will, which is dated lOth April, 1492, was witnessed 
by the Abbot of Bermondsey; and it seems that she had a right, under 
the will of the founder, to accommodation in the State apartments there. 
If there be any ground for supposing that Henry compelled her to reside 
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The next was, that Edward Plantagenet, then close 
prisoner in the Tower, should be, in the most public 
and notorious manner that could be devised, shewed 
unto the people : in part to discharge the King of the 
envy of that opinion and bruit, how he had been put 
to death privily in the Tower ; but chiefly to make 
the people see the levity and imposture of the proceed- 
ings of Ireland, and that their Plantagenet was indeed 
but a puppet or a counterfeit. 

The third was, that there should be again pro- 
claimed a general pardon to all that would reveal their 
offences ^ and submit themselves by a day ; and that 
this pardon should be conceived in so ample and lib- 
eral a manner, as no high-treason (no not against 
the King's own person) should be excepted. Which 
though it might seem stränge, yet was it not so to a 
wise King, that knew bis greatest dangers were not 
from the least treasons, but ifrom the greatest. These 
resolutions of the King and his counsel were immedi- 
ately put in execution. And first, the Queen Dow- 
ager was put into the monastery of Bermondsey, and 
all her estate seized into the King's hands : whereat 
there was much wondering; that a weak woman, for 
the yielding to the menaces and promises of a tyrant, 
after such a distance of time (wherein the King 
had shown no displeasure nor alteration), but much 
more after so happy a mamage between the King and 
her daughter, blessed with issue male, should upon a 

there against her will, it may be iraputed perhaps to his natural aversion 
to see a good thing thrown away. Her pension may possibly have been 
given upon conditlon that she should not pay for lodgings when she might 
have them for nothing. See note p. 73. 

1 This condition is not mentioned by the earlier historians. Polydore 
says, Qui in officio deinceps permanserinL 
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sudden mutability or disclosure of the King's inind be 
so severely handled. 

This lady was amongst the examples of great vari- 
ety of fortune. She had first, from a distressed suitor 
and desolate widow, been taken to the marriage bed of 
a bachelor-King, the goodliest personage of his time ; 
and even in his reign she had endured a stränge 
eclipse, by the King's flight and temporary depriving 
from the crown. She was also very happy in that she 
had by him fair issue, and continued his nuptial love 
(helping herseif by some obsequious bearing and dis- 
sembling of his pleasures) to the very end. She was 
much aifectionate to her own kindred, even unto fac- 
tion ; which did stir great envy in the lords of the 
King's side, who counted her blood a disparagement 
to be mingled with the King's. With which lords of 
the King's blood joined also the King's favourite the 
Lord Hastings ; who, notwithstapding the King's great 
affection to him, was thought at times, through her 
malice and spieen, not to be out of danger of falling. 
After her husband's death she was matter of tragedy, 
having lived to see her brother beheaded, and her two 
sons deposed from the crown, bastarded in their blood, 
and cruelly murdered. All this while nevertheless she 
enjoyed her liberty, state, and fortmies. ^ But after- 

^ This can hardly be correct. For her marriage having been declared by 
act of Parliament invalid and her children illegitimate, her inheritance 
(unless expressiv reserved to her by the act, which seems unlikely) must 
have been taken away. It is true however that on the Ist of March, 
1483-4, about eight months after Richard's accession, he bound himself to 
befriend and provide for her daughters as his kinswomen, and to allow her 
700 marks (466/. 13s. 4d.) a year for life, if they would come out of snnc- 
tuary. On the accession of Henry she was restored to her rank and 
style, and the act by which her marriage had been declared illegitimate 
was reversed without being read, " that the matter might be and remain 
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him) : but the King having tasted of the envy of the 
people for bis imprisonment of Eklward Plantagenet, 
was doubtfiil to beap up anj more distastes of tbat 
kind hj tbe imprisonment of De la Pole also; tbe 
rather tbinking it policy to conserve bim as a corrival 
unto tbe otber. Tbe Earl of Lincoln was indueed to 
participate witb tbe action of Ireland, not ligbtly upon 
tbe strengtb of tbe proceedings tbere, wbieb was but 
a bubble; but upon letters from tbe Lady Margaret 
of Burgundy, in wbose suceours and declaration for the 
enterprise tbere seemed to be a more solid foundation, 
botb for reputation and forces. Neitber did the Earl 
refirain tbe business for tbat be knew the pretended 
Plantagenet to be but an idol. But eontrariwise be 
was more glad it sbould be tbe false Plantagenet than 
tbe true ; because tbe felse being sure to fall away of 
bimself, and tbe true to be made sure of by tbe King, 
it might open and pave a fair and prepared way to bis 
own title. Witb this resolution he saiied secretly into 
Flanders,^ wbere was a little before arrived the Lord 
Lovell, leaving a correspondence here in England witb 
Sir Thomas Broughton,^ a man of great power and 
dependencies in Lancashire. For before this time,^ 
when the pretended Plantagenet was first received in 



1 This must have been a little after Candlemas. " And after Candell- 
masse the King at Shene had a great conni^ell of his lords both spüelx 
and templx . . . and at that counseill was the Erle of Lincoln, which incon- 
tinently afler the said counseil departed the lande and went into Flaun- 
ders," &c. (Cott. MSS., tt^i»Mpra.) 

3 Qui amsiliorum suorum vtluH prvcuraiorem in Angliä rtliquerai Thomam 
B. ^c. 

• The translation adds — («< supra diximus), referring to the messengers 
mentioned at the beginning of the paragraph. In the MS. the words " (as 
we said before) " inserted after " Lady Margaret," have a line drawn 
through them. 
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Ireland, secret messengers had been also sent to the 
Lady Margaret, advertising her what had passed in 
Ireland, imploring suecours in an enterprise (as they 
Said) so pious and just, and that God had so miracu- 
lously prospered in the beginning thereof ; and making 
offer that all things should be guided by her will and 
direction, as the sovereign patroness and protectress 
of the enterprise. Margaret was second sister to King 
Edward the Fourth, and had been second wife to 
Charles sumamed the Hardy, Dnke of Burgundy. 
By whom having no children of her own, she did 
with Singular care and tendemess intend the edueation 
of Philip and Margaret, grandchildren to her former 
husband ; ^ which won her great love and authority 
among the Dutch. This Princess (having the spirit 
of a man and malice of a woman) abounding in treas- 
ure by the greatness of her dower and her provident 
govemment, and being childless and without any 
nearer care, made it her design and enterprise to see 
the Majesty Royal of England once again replaced in 
her house ; and had set up King Henry as a mark at 
whose overthrow all her actions should aim and shoot ; 
insomuch as all the counsels of his succeeding troubles 
came chiefly out of that quiver. And she bare such 
a mortal hatred to the house of Lancaster and person- 
ally to the King, as she was no ways moUified by the 
conjunction of the houses in her niece's marriage ; but 
rather hated her niece, as the means of the King's 
ascent to the crown and assurance therein. Where- 



1 An incorrect expression; which is retained in the translation. He 
meant to say grandchildren io her husband by his former toife. They were 
the children of Maria, Charles's only child by his first marriage. See 
Polydore Vergil, p. 724. 
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fore with great violence of affection she embraced this 
overtxire. And upon counsel taken with the Earl of 
Lincoln and the Lord Lovell, and some other of the 
party, it was resolved with all speed, the two lords 
assisted with a regiment of two thousand Almains, 
being choice and veteran bands, under the command 
of Martin Swart (a valiant and experimented captain) 
should pass over into Ireland to the new King ; hop- 
ing that when the action should have the face of a 
received and settled regality (with such a second per- 
son as the Earl of Lincoln, and the conjunction and 
reputation of foreign succours), the fame of it would 
embolden and prepare all the party of the confederates 
and malcontents within the realm of England to give 
them assistance when they should come over there. 
And for the person of the counterfeit, it was agreed 
that if all things succeeded well he should be put 
down, and the true Plantagenet received ; wherein 
nevertheless the Earl of Lincoln had his particular 
hopes. After they were come into Ireland,^ (and that 
the party took courage by seeing themselves together 
in a body,) they grew very confident of success ; con- 
ceiving and discoursing amongst themselves, that they 
went in upon far better. cards ^ ta overthrow King 
Henry, than King Henry had to overthrow King 
Richard : and that if there were not a sword drawn 
against them in Ireland, it was a sign the swords in 
England would be soon sheathed or beaten down. 
And first, for a bravery upon this accession of power, 



1 In the beginning of Lent, according to tjie Herald (Gott. MSS. tibi 
«ip.) which would be in the beginning of March. Ash Wednesday feil 
that year on the 28th of February. 

^ CopiU muUo majoribui instructoi. 
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they crowned their new King in the cathedral church 
of Dublin, who formerly had been but proclaimed 
only ; and then sat in counsel what should fiirther be 
done. At which counsel though it were propounded 
by some that it were the best way to establish them- 
selves first in Ireland, and to make that the seat of the 
war, and to draw King Henry thither in person, by 
whose absence they thought there would be great alter- 
ations and commotions in England ; yet because the 
kingdom there was poor, and they should not be able 
to keep their army together, nor pay their German 
soldiers ; and for that also the sway of the Irishmen 
and generally of the men of war, which (as in such 
cases of populär tumults is usual) did in effect govem 
their leaders, was eager and in affection to make their 
fortunes upon England ; it was concluded with all pos- 
sible speed to transport their forces into England.^ 
The King in the mean time, who at the first wlien he 
heard what was done in Ireland, though it troubled 
him, yet thought he should be well enough able to 
scatter the Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away 
this swarm of bees with their King ; when he heard 
afterwards that the Earl of Lincoln was embarked in 
the action, and that the Lady Margaret was declared 
for it, he apprehended the danger in a true degree as 
it was ; and saw plainly that his kingdom must again 
be put to the stake, and that he must fight for it. And 
first he did conceive, before he understood of the Earl 
of Lincoln's sailing into Ireland out of Flanders, that 



1 On the 4th of Mnrch, 1486-7, a commission was isstied to Thomas 
Brandon to take command of " the armed force about to proceed to 
sea against the king*8 enemies there cmising." Cal. Pat. Rolls. 2 
Hen. VII. 
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he should be assailed both upon the east parts 6f the 
kingdom of England by some impression from Flan- 
ders,^ and upon the north-west out of Ireland : and 
therefore having ordered musters to be made in both 
parts, and having provisionally designed two generals, 
Jasper Earl of Bedford, and John Earl of Oxford 
(meaning himself also to go in person where the affairs 
should most require it), and nevertheless not expecting 
any actual invasion at that time (the winter being far 
on^), he took his joumey himself towards Suffolk and 
Norfolk, for the confirming of those parts. And being 
come to St. Edmond's-bury, he understood that Thomas 
Marquis of Dorset (who had been one of the pledges 
in France) was hasting towards him to purge himself 
of some accusations which had been made against him. 
But the King though he kept an ear for him, yet was 
the time so doubtfiil, that he sent the Earl of Oxford 
to meet him and forthwith to carry him to the Tower, 
with a fair message nevertheless that he should bear 
that disgrace with patience ; for that the King meant 
not his hurt, but only to preserve him from doing hurt 
either to the King's service or to hhnself ; and that the 
King should always be able (when he had cleared him- 
self) to make him reparation. 

From St. Edmond's-bury he went to Norwich, where 
he kept his Christmas.^ And from thence he went 

1 Facta invasione a copiU « Flandriä, 

* Bacon in all this narrative follows Polydore Vergil; who mistook the 
time of the year; thinking that all this took place before Christmas. It 
appears from the Herald's narrative (which may be considered a conclu- 
sive authorityon such a point) that the King began his joumey towards 
Sufl'olk in "the second week in Lent: " which was the second week in 
March. (Gott. MS. ti^'«u/>.) 

8 So Polydore: a mistake. It was Easter, not Christmaa, that he kept 
at Norwich. (Gott. MSS. «^t tup.) Bacon seems to have feit the difficulty 
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(in a manner of pilgrimage) to Walsingham, where he 
visited our Lady's church, famous for miracles, and 
made his prayers and vows for his help and deliver- 
ance. And from thence he retumed by Cambridge to 
London.^ Not long after, the rebels with their King 
(under the leading of the Earl of Lincoln, the Earl of 
Kildare, the Lord Lovell, and Colonel Swart) landed 
at Fouldrey in Lancashire, whither there repaired to 
them Sir Thomas Broughton, with some small Com- 
pany of English. The King by that time (knowing 
now the storm would not divide but fall in one place) 
had levied forces in good nmnber ; and in person (tak- 
ing with him his two designed generals, the Duke of 
Bedford and the Earl of Oxford) was come on his way 
towards them as far as Coventry, whence he sent forth 
a troop of light-horsemen for discovery, and to inter- 



of this date, thongh he liad no anthority for correcting it: for in the Latin 
translation the words are omitted. Easter day feil that year on the 15th 
of April. The King had kept his Christmas at Greenwich. 

1 So again Polydore: a mistake; indnced probably by tlie previous one. 
From Norwich Henry went by Cambridge, Hantingdon, and Northarapton 
to Crtventry ; where he was on the 22nd of April ; and where he remained 
nntil he heard of the landing of the rebels in Lancashire. 

Polydore's mistake of Christmas for Easter is unlncky. It spoils the 
story of the King's movements. The truth, I suppose, is that at first he 
thought the danger was most imminent from Flanders, and then he kept 
near his east coast and went to Norwich ; but Unding that it did not gather 
on that side but drew towards Ireland, he proceeded straight towards the 
west, and took up his position at Coventry, at an equal distance from 
either coast: and there waited tili he should hear at what point he was 
to be attacked. It was not tili the 5th of May that the principal party of 
the rebels landed in Ireland. (See the King*s letter to E. of Ormond, 
13th May, Ellis, 1. i. 18.) Upon news of which (according to the Herald, 
ubi »up. p. 24.) he licensed divers of his nobles to go to their countries and 
prepare to return with forces upon a day assigned; and himself rode over 
to Kenilworth, where the Queen and his mother were; and there he heard 
of the landing of the rebels in Lancashire; which was (see Rot. Pari, 
p. 307. ) on the 4th of June. 
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cept soine stragglers of the enemies, by whom he might 
the better understand the particulars of their progress 
and purposes; which was accordingly done; though 
the King otherways was not without intelligence from 
espials in the camp. 

The rebels took theu: way towards York without 
spoiling the country or any act of hostility, the better 
to put themselves into favour of the people and to per- 
sonate theh: King (who no doubt out of a princely 
feeling was sparing and compassionate towards his sub- 
jects). But their snow-ball did not gather as it went. 
For the people came not in to them ; neither did any 
rise or declare themselves in other parts of the king- 
dom for them ; which was caused partly by the good 
taste that the King had given his people of his govem- 
ment, joined with the reputation of his felicity ; and 
partly for that it was an odious thing to the people of 
England to have a King brought in to them upon the 
Shoulders of Irish and Dutch, of which their army was 
in substance compounded. Neither was it a thing done 
with any great judgment on the party of the rebels, 
for them to take their way towards York ; considering 
that howsoever those parts had forinerly been a nursery 
of their friends, yet it was there where the Lord Lovell 
had so lately disbanded ; and where the King's pres- 
ence had a little before qualified discontents. The 
Earl of Lincoln, deceived of his hopes of the coun- 
try's^ concourse unto him (in which case he would 
have temporised) and secing the business past retreat,^ 



1 Populum enim ad se certatim confiuxurum sibi proniiserat, The MS. and 
Ed. 1622 also have " countries;" meaning I think " of the countrie," not 
"of the countries." 

2 " Retraict '* in the MS.: sine receptu in the translation. 
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resolved to make on where the King was, and to give 
him battle ; and thereupon marched towards Newark, 
thinking to have surprised the town. But the King 
was somewhat before this time come to Nottingham, 
where he called a counsel of war, at which was con- 
sulted whether it were best to protract time or speedily 
to set upon the rebels. In which counsel the King 
himself (whose continual vigilance did suck in some- 
times causeless suspicions which few eise knew) in- 
clined to the accelerating a battle.^ But this was 
presently put out of doubt, by the great aids that eame 
in to him in the instant of this consultation, partly 
upon missives and partly voluntaries, from many parts 
•f the kingdom. 

The principal persons that came then to the King's 
aid were the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Lord Strange, 
of the nobility, and of knights and gentlemen to the 
number of at least threescore and ten persons, with 
their companies ; making in the whole at the least six 
thousand fighting men, besides the forces that were 
with the King before. Whereupon the King finding 
his army so bravely reinforced, and a great alacrity in 
all his men to fight, he^ was confirmed in his former 

1 This is not stated by Polydore ; and I do not know where it comes from. 
But the Uerald^s narrative supplies an anecdote illustrative of Henryks 
proneness to " suspicions which few eise knew," which is worth inserting. 
" And on the morrow, which was Corpus Christi day, after the King had 
heard the diviue Service in the parish church, and the trumpets had 
blown to horse, the King, not lettinff his host to understand his intent^ rode 
backward to see and also welcome the Lord Strange, which brought with 
him a great host, .... which unknown tuming to the host caused many 
folks for to marvel. Also the King*s Standard and much carriage followed 
after the King, unto the time the King was advertised by Carter King of 
Arms, whom the King commanded to tum them all again," &c. Cott. 
MS. uAt stq), p. 26. 

2 The edition of 1622 omits " he." 
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resolution, and marched speedily, so as he put himself 
between the enemies' camp and Newark ; being loth 
their army should get the commodity of that town. 
The Earl, nothing dismayed, came forwards that day 
unto a little village called Stoke, and there encamped 
that night, upon the brow or hanging of a hill. The 
King the next day^ presented him battle upon the 
piain (the fields there being open and champion). 
The Earl courageously came down and joined battle 
with him. Conceming which battle the relations that 
are left unto us are so naked and negligent (though it 
be an action of so recent memory) as they rather de- 
clare the success of the day than the manner of the 
fight. They say that the King divided his army 
into three battails, whereof the vant-guard only well 
strengthened with wings came to fight : ^ that the fight 
was fierce and obstinate, and lasted three hours before 
the victory inclined either way ; save that judgment 
might be made by that the King's vant-guard of itself 
maintained fight against the whole power of the ene- 
mies (the other two battails remaining out of action) 
what the success was like to be in the end : that Mar- 
tin Swait with his Germans performed bravcly, and so 
did those few English that were on that side ; neither 
did the Irish fail in courage or fierceness, but being al- 
most naked men, only armed with darts and skeins,^ 
it was rather an execution than a fight upon them ; 
insomuch as the furious slaughter of them was a great 
discouragement and appalment to the rest : that there 
died upon the place all the chieftains ; that is, the Earl 

1 Saturday, June 16, 1487. 

2 The translation adds iotumque exercitus hosiilis impeium sustinuerat. 
' £nsibu8. 
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of Lincoln, the Earl of Ealdare, Francis Lord Lovell, 
Maitin Swart, and Sir Thomas Broughton, all making 
good the fight without any ground given. Only of 
the Lord Lovell there went a report, that he fled, and 
swam over Trent on horseback, but could not recover 
the fiirther side, by reason of the steepness of the bank, 
and so was drowned in the river. But another report 
leaves him not there, but that he lived long after in a 
cave or vault.^ The number that was slain in the 
field, was of the enemies' part four thousand at the 
least, and of the King's part one half of his vant- 
guard, besides many hurt, but none of name. There 
were taken prisoners amongst others the counterfeit 
Plantagenet, now Lambert Symnell again, and the 
crafty priest his tutor. For Lambert, the King would 
not take his life, both out of magnanimity (taking him 
but as an image of wax that others had tempered and 
moulded), and likewise out of wisdom ; thinking that 
if he suffered death he would be forgotten too soon ; 
but being kept alive he would be a continual spectacle, 
and a kind of remedy against the like inchantments of 
people in time to come. For which cause he was 
taken into service in his court to a base oflSce in his 
kitchen ; so that (in a kind of mattacina ^ of human 
fortune) he tumed a broach that had wom a crown ; 
whereas fortune commonly doth not bring in a comedy 

1 *' Towards the close of the I7th Century (says Dr. Lingard) at his seat 
at Minster Lovell in Oxfordshire, was accidentally discovered a Chamber 
under the ground, in which was the skeleton of a man seated in a chair 
with his head reclined on a table." 

a Jnsigni humanm foriuncB Ittdibrio, Mattacinij according to Florio, was 
" a kind of moresco or mattachino dance." He does not give the word 
mattacina. But I take it that mattacini were properly the dancers of this 
dance, and that mattacina was a dance of maUaciniy just as attekma was a 
play of attelani. 
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or farce after a tragedy. And afterwards he was pre- 
ferred to be one of the King's falconers. As to the 
priest, he was committed close prisoner, and heard 
of no more ; the King loving to seal up his own dan- 
gers. 

After the battle the King went to Lincoln, where 
he caused supplications and thanksgivings to be made 
for his deUverance and victory. And that his devo- 
tions might go round in circle, he sent his banner to be 
offered to our Lady of Walsingham, where before he 
made his vows. 

And thus delivered of this so stränge an engine and 
new invention of fortime,^ he retumed to his former 
confidence of mind, thinking now that all his misfor- 
tunes had come at once. But it feil unto him^ accord- 
ing to the speech of the common people in the begin- 
ning of his reign, that said, It was a token he skould 
reign in labour^ because his reign began with a siekness 
of sweat, But howsoever the King thought himself 
now in the haven,^ yet such was his wisdom, as his 
confidence did seldom darken his foresight, especially 
in things near-hand ; and therefore, awakened by so 
fresh and unexpected dangers, he entered into due con- 
sideration as well how to weed out the partakers of the 
former rebellion, as to kill the seeds of the like in time 
to come : and withal to take away all shelters and har- 
bom's for discontented persons, where they might hatch 
and foster rebellions which afterwards might gather 
strength and motion. 

And first he did yet again make a progress from 

1 Tarn insigrd foriuncB machina {qucB in eum intentaia fuerat), 

2 So the MS. The edition of 1622 has " feil out." 
» Ed. 1622 has " a haven.'» 
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Lincoln to the northem parts, thongh it were (indeed) 
rather an itinerary circuit of justice than a progress. 
For all along as he went, with much severity and strict 
inquisition, partly by martial law and partly by com- 
mission,^ were punished the adherents and aiders of 
the late rebels; not all by death (for the field had 
drawn much blood), but by fines and ransoms, which 
spared life and raised treasure. Amongst other crimes 
of this nature, there was a diligent inquiry made of 
such as had raised and dispersed a bruit and rumour 
(a little before the field fought) that the rebels had the 
day, and that the King's army was overthrown, and 
the King fled: whereby it was supposed that many 
succours which otherwise would have come unto the 
King were cunningly put off and kept back: which 
Charge and accusation, though it had some ground, yet 
it was industriously embraced and put on by divers, 
who (having been in themselves not the best affected 
to the Kmg's part, nor forward to come to his aid) 
were glad to apprehend this colour to cover their neg- 
lect and coldness under the pretence of such discour- 
agements. Which cunning nevertheless the King 
would not luiderstand, though he lodged it and noted 
it in some particulars, as his manner was. 

But for the extirpating of the roots and causes of the 
like commotions in time to come, the King began to 
find where his shoe did wring him ; and that it was 
his depressing of the house of York that did rankle 
and fester the affections of his people. And therefore 
being now too wise to disdain perils any longer,^ and 

1 Partim vidjustitia ordinarid. 

3 Facttt» igitur jam cautior^ neque pericvla ampUut conUmnere^ aut reme- 
dia eorum decHgnatume quädam rejicere fX)len$, 
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willing to give some contentment in that kind (at least 
in ceremony), he resolved at last^ to proceed to the 
coronation of his Queen. And therefore at his Coming 
to London, where he entered in State, and in a kind of 
triumph, and celebrated his victory with two days of 
devotion, (for the first day he repaired to Paul's, and 
had the hymn of Te Deum sung, and the morrow after 
he went in procession, and heard the sermon at the 
Gross,) the Queen was with great solemnity crowned 
at Westminster, the twenty-fifth of November,^ in the 
third year of his reign, which was about two years 
after the marriage (like an old christening that had 
stayed long for godfiithers) ; which stränge and un- 
usual distance of time made it subject to every man's 
note that it was an act against his stomach, and put 
upon him by necessity and reason of state. Soon after, 
to shew that it was now fair weather again, and that 
the imprisonment of Thomas Marquis Dorset was 
rather upon suspicion of the time than of the man, 
he the said Marquis was set at liberty, without ex- 
amination or other circumstance. 

At that time also the King sent an ambassador unto 
Pope Innocent, signifying unto him this his marriage ; 
and that now like another jEneas he had passed 

1 We learn from the Herald's narrative (Gott. MSS. Jul. xii. fo. 28.) thtit 
the resolution was taken at Warwick in September. The King and Queen 
left Warwick on Saturday, October 27, and entered London on the 3rd of 
November. 

2 There was a Parliament sitting at the time, which Bacon does not 
seem to have known. We learn from the Herald (Gott. MSS., vbi sup. fo. 
40. b.) that the coronation festivities were ended (27th November) sooner 
than they would have been, by reason of " the great business of the Par- 
liament." This was Henrv's second Parliament. Tt met on the 9th of 
the month, and voted (in consideration of the rebellion just suppressed, 
I suppose, as well as of the Queen's coronation) two fifteenths and tentlis. 
Stowe knew nothing of this Parliament. 
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through the floods of his former troubles and txavails 
and was arrived unto a safe haven ; and thanking his 
Holiness that he had honoured the celebration of his 
marriage with the presence of his ambassador ; and 
offering both his person and the forces of his kingdom 
upon all occasions to do him service. 

The ambassador making his oration^ to the Pope 
in the presence of the cardinals, did so magnify the 
King and Queen, as was enough to glut the hearers.^ 
But then he did again so extol and deify the Pope, as 
made all that he had said in praise of his master and 
mistress seem temperate and passable. But he was 
very honourably entertained and extremely much made 
on by the Pope, who knowing himself to be lazy and 
unprofitable to the Christian world, was wonderftd^ 
glad to hear that there were such echoes of him sound- 
ing in remote parts. He obtained also of the Pope a 
very just and honourable Bull, qualifying the Privi- 
leges of sanctuary (wherewith the King had been 
extremely galled) in three points. 

The first, that if any sanctuary-man did by night 
or otherwise get out of sanctuary privily and commit 
mischief and trespass, and then come in again, he 
should leese the benefit of sanctuary for ever after. 

The second, that howsoever the person of the sanc- 
tuary-man was protected from his creditors, yet his 
goods out of sanctuary should not. 

The third, that if any took sanctuary for case of 



1 The heads of this oration may still be seen among the Cotton MSS. in 
the British Museum (Cleop. E. iii. f. 128.) ; and read by any one who 
thinks it worth while to decipher them. 

3 üifasiidio eos qui aderafüprope enecaret. 

» " WonderfuUy." Ed. 1622. 
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treason, tlie King might appoint him keepers to look 
to him in sanctuary.^ 

The King also, for the better sccuring of his estate 
against mutinous and malcontentcd subjects (whercof 
he saw the reahn was füll) who might have their 
refiige into Scotland (which was not under key as the 
ports were), for that cause rather than for any doubt 
of hostility from those parts, before his Coming to Lon- 
don, when he was at Newcastle, had sent a solemn 
ambassage unto James the Third, King of Scotland, 
to trcat and conclude a peace with him. The ambas- 
sadors were, Richard Foxe Bishop of Exeter, and Sir 
Richard Edgcombe comptroUer of the King's house, 
who were honourably received and entertained there. 
But the King of Scotland labouring of the same disease 
that King Henry did (though more mortal as after- 
wards appeared), that is, discontented subjects apt to 
rise and raise tumult, although in his own affection he 
did niuch desire to niake a peace witli the King, yet 
finding liis nobles averse and not daring to displease 
them, concluded only a truce for seven years ; ^ giv- 

1 1. €. keepers tcühin the »anctuary. Cuttodes ei intra nsylum npfumere 
qui ejus dicUi ei facta observarerU. 

* This i« l*olydore VergiPs stateinent, who seems tohave known nothing 
of the real subject of this treaty. It appears from Rymor that a truce 
between England and Scotland for three years, counting (Vom the 3rd of 
Jnly, 1486, had been negotiated during the King's first progrcss into the 
northern counties in the spring of that year, when he wai» engaged in «ub- 
dulng Lord Lovel's rebellion; which truce was still in force. On the 7th 
of Novptnber, 1487, which was a few day» after the King's retum to Lon- 
don i'nmi hlx »orond progress Into thoup countioH, ronimisRionen* were ap- 
poiuted to treat o/ crrtnin inttnnarritti/es beitceen the tttv roynl fnmUies ; it 
being proposed that the Sootoh King should marry Elisabeth, Edward the 
Fourth's widow; and that the Duke of Rothsay should marry on« of her 
daughters, and the Marquis of Ormond another. By theso commissionors 
a treaty was shortly concluded, by which it was agreed in the flrst place 
that the existing truce should be continucd to the Ist of September, 1489; 
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ing nevertheless promise in private, that it should be 
renewed firom time to time during the two Kings' 
lives. 

Hitherto the King had been exercised in settling 
his afFairs at home. But about this time brake forth 
an occasion that drew him to look abroad and to 
hearken to Foreign business. Charles the Eighth, the 
French King, by the virtue and good fortune of his 
two immediate predecessors, Charles the Seventh his 
grandfather and Lewis the Eleventh his father, re- 
ceived the kingdom of France in more flourishing and 
spread estate ^ than it had been of many years before ; 
being redintegrate in those principal members which 
anciently had been portions of the crown of Fmnce, 
and were after dissevered, so as they remained only in 
homage and not in sovereignty, being govemed by 
absolute princes ^ of their own ; Anjou, Nomiandy, 
Provence, and Burgundy. There remained only Brit- 
taine ^ to be re-united, and so the monarchy of France 
to be reduced to the ancient terms and bounds. 



and in the next place, that, in order to settle the articles and conditions of 
tbese marriRges, commissioners on both sides should meet at Edinburgh 
on the 24th of the following January, and another assembly be held on the 
same snbject in May. So much wa» concluded on the 28th of November, 
1487. The negotiation was afterwards broken off (according to Tytler, 
who quotes Rotul. Scoi. vol. ii. p. 483.) upon the question of the surrender 
of Berwick ; upon which James insisted, and to which Henry would not 
consent. See Tyiler's Eist, of ScoL vol. iv. p. 306. 

1 Opibus ßorentius et ipso territorio amplius. 

2 This is explained (or corrected) in the Latin translation to mean 
princes governing in their own right: cwna principibus propriis jure tan- 
quam regio ndministrareniur. 

3 I hftve retained the spelling of the MS. In the edition of 1622 it is 
speit Britaine. In modern histories it is always speit either Bretagne or 
Brittany. 

VOL. XI. 7 
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King Charles was not a little inflamed with an am- 
bition to re-purcliase and re-annex that duchy ; which 
his ambition was a wise and well-weighed ambition ; 
not like unto the ambitions of his succeeding enter- 
prises of Italy.^ For at that time, being newly come 
to the crown, he was somewhat guided by his father's 
counsels ; (counsels not counsellors, for his father was 
his own counsel, and had few able men about him ;) 
and that King (he knew well) had ever distasted the 
designs of Italy, and in particular had an eye upon 
Brittaine. There were many circumstances that did 
feed the ambition of Charles with pregnant and appar- 
ent hopes of success. The Duke of Brittaine old, and 
entered into a lethargy, and served with mercenary 
counsellors, father of two only daughters, the one 
sickly and not like to continue. King Charles him- 
self in the flower of his age,^ and the subjects of 
France at that time^ well trained for war, both for 
leaders and soldiers (men of service being not yet 
wom out since the wars of Lewis against Burgundy). 
He found himself also in peace with all his neighbour 
princes. As for those that might oppose to his enter- 
prise ; Maximilian King of Romans, his rival in the 
same desires (as well for the duchy as the daughter), 
feeble hi means ; and King Henry of England as well 

1 The difference is perhaps best explained by supposing that the latter 
ambitions were his own, while these were his sister's, the princess Anne, 
Duchess of Bourbon; under whose guardianship Charles, who was only 
fourteen when he came to the throne in 1483, had been placed by his 
father; and by whom modern historians suppose him to have been entirely 
guided during all the early stages of this business. 

2 Rather in the blossom than the flower. In the summer of 1487 he was 
still only eighteen. 

8 Pro ratione ejus tetnporis in the translation: which would mean ^^Jor 
that time." 
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somewhat obnoxious ^ to him for his fkvours and ben- 
efits, as busied in his particular troubles at home. 
There was also a fair and specious occasion offered 
him to hide his ambition and to justify his warring 
upon Brittaine ; * for that the Duke had received and 
succoured Lewis Duke of Orleans and others of the 
French nobility, which had taken arms against their 
King. Wherefore King Charles, being resolved upon 
that war, knew well he could not receive any Opposi- 
tion so potent as if King Henry shoold either upon 
policy of State in preventing the growing greatness of 
France, or upon gratitude unto the Duke of Brittaine 
for his former fiivours in the time of his distress,* 
espouse that quarrel and declare himself in aid of the 
Duke.* Therefore he no sooner heard that King 
Henry was settled by his victory, but forthwith he 
sent ambassadors unto him to pray his assistance, or 
at least that he would stand neutral. Which ambas- 
sadors found the King at Leicester,^ and delivered 
their ambassage to this effect: They first imparted 
unto the King the success that their master had had a 
little before against Maximilian in recovery of certain 

1 SUd non nihil devinctum. For this word *' obnoxious/* now no longer 
nsed in this sense, though always so used by Bacon, it is not easy to find 
an exact equivalent. It means rather more than ** obliged/* and not qnite 
so much as ^ dependent/* When one man Stands in such a relation to 
another that he is not free to not as he otherwise would, Bacon would 
have Said that he is obnoxious to him. 

* Belli ansam adversus Britanniam porrigeret 

s Q»od ipse Dud etiam BritantUm non minus quam sUn ob ejus in rebus 
suis adversis merita obstricttis fuisset. 
4 The last clause is omitted in the translation. 

* In the summer of 1487; probably in September; certainly not later, 
for the King was at Warwick in September. See note 1, p. 94. The Latin 
translation has Lancatitriamy probably a mistake. Polydore Vergil, whose 
narrative is foUowed by all the old historians, has ad Lecesti'iam. 
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towns from him ; ^ which was done in a kind of pri- 
vacy and inwardness towards the King ; as if the 
French King did not esteem him for an ontward or 
formal confederate, but as one that had part in his 
affections and fortmies, and with whom he took pleas- 
ure to communicate his biisiness. After this compli- 
ment and some gratulation for the King's victory, they 
feil to their errand : declaring to the King, that their 
master was enforced to enter into a just and necessary 
war with the Duke of Brittaine, for that he had re- 
ceived and succoured those that were traitors and 
declared enemies unto his person and State : That they 
were no mean distressed and calamitous person s that 
fled to him for refuge, but of so great quality, as it 
was apparent that they came not thither to protect 
their own fortune, but to infest and invade his ; the 
head of them being the Duke of Orleans, the first 
Prince of the blood and the second person of France : 
That therefore rightly to understand it, it was rather on 
their master's part a defensive war than an offensive, 
as that that could not be omitted or forborne if he ten- 
dered the conservation of his own estate ; and that it 
was not the first blow that made the war invasive (for 
that no wise Prince would stay for), but the first prov- 
ocation, or at least the first preparation ; nay that this 
war was rather a suppression of rebels than a war 
with a just enemy ; where the case is, that his subjects 
traitors^ are received by the Duke of Brittaine his 

1 In oppidis quilmsdam qtus invaserat MaximiUanus recipiendis. He had 
retaken St. Omers on the 27tb of May, and Therouane on the 26th of July. 
{Sism. XV. p. 99.) 

2 In the edition of 1622 these words are printed thus: "his subjecta, 
traitors, are received," &c. In the MS. there is no comma before or after 
traitors. And this I believe expresses the inten ded construction better. 
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homager: That King Henry knew well what went 
upon it in example, if neighbour Princes should pat- 
ronise and eonifort rebels against the law of nations 
and of leagues : Nevertheless that their master was 
not ignorant that the King had been beholding to the 
Duke of Brittaine in his adversity, as on the other 
side they knew he would not forget also the readiness 
of their King in aiding him when the Duke of Brit- 
taine or his mercenary counsellors &iled hiln, and 
would have betrayed him ; and that there was a great 
difference between the courtesies received from their 
master and the Duke of Brittaine, for that the Duke's 
might have ends of utility and bargain, whereas their 
master's could not have proeeeded but out of entire 
affection ; for that if it had been measured by a poKtic 
line, it had been better for his affairs that a tyrant 
should have reigned in England, troubled and hated, 
than such a Prince whose virtues could not fail to 
make him great and potent, whensoever he was comen 
to be master of his affairs : But howsoever it stood for 
the point of Obligation which the King might owe 
to the Duke of Brittaine, yet their master was well 



It is the same form which we have further on (pp. 134-145), merdiants 
strangers; for so it is written in the MS.; the double plural, without 
any comma between. So it was usual in Bacon^s time to say "letters 
Patents;" not "letters patent." In the edition of 1622 "merchants 
strangers" is printed " merchant-strangers." According to which rule 
"subjects traitors " would be corrected into " subject-traitors." But I 
rather think that the true modern equivalents would be " stranger-mer- 
chants," and " traitor-subjects." 

The anomaly raay have arisen either out of the practice (then usual) of 
placing the adjective after its Substantive, (when, in the case of words that 
might be used either as adjectives or substantives, the plural without the 
final 8 would sometimes sound odd); or simply from the preservation oc- 
casionally of the French form of a phrase with which the ear had become 
familiär in French. 
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assured it would not divert King Henry of England 
from doing that that was just, nor ever embark him 
in so ill-grounded a quarrel : Therefore since this 
war which their master was now to make was but 
to deliver himself from inuninent dangers, their King 
hoped the King would shew the like affection to the 
conservation of their master's estate, as their master 
had (when time was) shewed to the King's acquisition 
of his kingdom : At the least that according to the 
inclination which the King had ever professed of peace, 
he would look on and stand neutral ; for that their 
master could not with reason press him to imdertake 
part in the war, being so newly settled and recovered 
fi^m intestine seditions. But touching the mystery of 
re-annexing of the duchy of Brittaine to the crown 
of France, either by war or by marriage with the 
daughter of Brittaine, the ambassadors bare aloof fit)m 
it as from a rock, knowing that it made most against 
them ; and therefore by all means declined any men- 
tion thereof, but contrariwise interlaced in their Con- 
ference \^4th the King the assured purpose of their 
master to match with the daughter of Maximilian ; 
and entertained the King also with some wandering 
discourses ^ of their King's purpose to recover by arms 

1 This point is not mentioned by Polydore Vergil ; who seeras to have 
been the only authority with previous historians for all these transactions. 
And henco it would appear that Bacon had some independent source of 
Information. The rest he might have inferrfd from Polydore*s narrative: 
but this (unless he had some other authority) he must have incented; 
which he could have no object in doing. The thing is worth remarking; 
because as Bacon undoubtedly composed the ^echet in this history on 
the Thucydidean principle, (wf uv idoKOW Ifwi iKOffroi irepi tuv uei tto- 
poiTon' TU deoiTö fiiTjurr* f f ttccv, ^j^o/ievy 6n i) yvTara r^ ^fiTraaijc yvtih 
/aji r.."v u/tj&Cjc Xsx^evruv^) it might be suspected that he framed his 
narrative ujwn the same principle; and if he had nothing besides Poly- 
dore and the old chroniclers (who do little more than translate Polydore^ 
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liis right to the kingdom of Naples, by an expedition 
in person ; all to remove the King from all jealousy 
of any design in these hither parts upon Brittaine, 
otherwise than for quenching of the fire which he 
feared might be kindled in his own estate. 

The King, after advice taken with his counsel, made 
answer to the ambassadors. And first retumed their 
compliment, shewing he was right glad of the French 
King's reception of those towns firom Maximilian. 
Then he famiharly related some particular passages 
of his own adventures and victory passed. As to the 
business of Brittaine, the King answered in few words ; 
that the French King and the Duke of Brittaine were 
the two persons to whom he was most obliged of all 
men ; and that he should think himself very unhappy 
if things should go so between them, as he should not 
be able to acquit himself in gratitude towards them 
both ; and that there was no means for him, as a 
Christian King and a common friend to them, to 
satisfy all obhgations both to God and man, but to 
offer himself for a mediator of an accord and peace be- 
tween them ; by which course he doubted not but their 
King's estate and honour both, would be preserved 
with more safety and less envy than by a war; and 
that he would spare no cost or pains, no if it were 

to go upon, it would appear that a good deal of it was mere invention. 
We know however tbat in other parts of the history Bacon had indepen- 
dent evidence, which is still extant and accessible; and there is no reason 
to conclude that what is extant was all he had. The Are in the Cottonian 
Library in 1731 may easily have destroyed the evidence of those parts of 
the narrative which are not accounted for, as another such Are would in 
all probability destroy the evidence of many which are. It is a fact that 
the volumes relating to the times of Henry VII. have suflfered much. 
These reraarks apply also to the passage about " enuy,*' a little further on, 
which is not to be fouud in Polydore. 
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to go on pilgrimage, for so good an effect; and con- 
cluded that in this great affair, wliich he took so much 
to heart, lie would express himself inore fuUy ^ by an 
ambassage, which lie would speedily dispatch unto the 
French King for that purpose. And in this sort the 
French ambassadors were dismissed: the King avoid- 
ing to understand any thing toueliing the re-annexing 
of Brittaine, as the ambassadors had avoided to men- 
tion it ; save that he gave a little touch of it in the 
Word envy. And so it was, that the King was neither 
so shallow nor so ill advertised as not to perceive the 
intention of the French for the investing himself of 
Brittaine. But first, he was utterly unwilling (how- 
soever he gave out) to enter into a war with France. 
A fame of a war he liked well, but not an achievement ; 
for the one he thought would make him richer, and the 
other poorer ; and he was possessed with many secret 
fears^ touching his own people ; whicli he was therefore 

1 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits " fuUy." 

2 He had also a special reason for delaying a war with France at this 
time, which is not meiitioned in the histories, but may be gathered from 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 3 Hen. VII. During the spring of 1488 sorae 
danger was hanging over his own coasts, ])robably froin Ireland. From 
entries in the Calendar dated the 19th and 20th of February (1487-8) we 
find that forces were then " about to proceed to sea in throe Spanish ships 
in resistance of the King's enernies," under conunand of Sir Charles vSom- 
erset. And again on the 4th of May following we find writs for the im- 
pressment of soldiers, &c., — "an annod force being about to bo sent 
against the King's eneinies congregating on the sea," — also under com- 
mand of Sir Charles Somerset. (See vol. ii. p. 130.) 

Who these enernies were, the Calendar does not state; but a previous 
entry in the same volume (p. 105), though of later date, indicates the 
quarter from which danger was to be feared. On the 25th of >hiy a writ 
was issued to Richard Eggecombe, Knt. the King's counsellor and comp- 
troller of his household, empowering him " to assnre to such os come from 
Ireland to treat on matttrs conceming the sowul rule of peace in that land^ a 
safe advent, stay, and return; " and further •' to a<lniit to the King's graco 
all subjects of the said land that may submit themselves," &c. And at 
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loth to arm, and put weapons into their hands. Yet 
"notwithstanding, as a prudent and courageons Prince, 
he was not so averse from a war, but that he was 
resolved to choose it rather than to have Brittaine car- 
ried by France ; being so great and opulent a duchy, 

pp. 108, 9, we find a namber of general pardons for Irishmen, benrin^ the 
same date. These proceedings indicate probably the suppression of the 
danger for the time. For duriug the rest of the summer we leam ( Leland, 
iv. p. 243.) that the King was engaged in hnnting and sporting, and in the 
anturan, he was free, as I shall show a little further on, to take more 
active measures for the succour of Brittany. 

On the Ist of October following, the King's uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 
was made Lieutenant of Ireland for a year. ( Cid. PaL Roüs^ vol. iii. 
p. 14.) 

I am the rather disposed to think that defence against Ireland and not 
succour to Brittany was the object of this voyage, because it seeins to 
haye been at this time that Lord Woodville's project of raising volunteers 
in aid of the Duke of Brittany (see p. 110) was countermanded. " My lord 
hath been with the King in Windsor," (says William Paston, writing from 
Hedingham, the Earl of Oxford's Castle, to his brother, on the 13th of May 
[1488],) " at St. George's feast; and there at the same feast were both the 
ambassadors of Bretaigne and of Flanders, as well from the King of the Ro- 
mans as from the young Duke ; but I cannot shew you the certain whether 
we shall have with them war er peace; but I understand for certain that 
all fuch captains as went to the sea in Lent, that is to say Sir Charles 
Somerset, Sir Richard Hawte, and Sir William Vampage, maketh them 
ready to go to the sea again as shortly as they can ; to what intent I cannot 
say. Also whereas it was said that niy Lord Wodevyle and other should 
have gone over into Bretaigne to have aided the Duke of Bretaigne, I can- 
not teil of none such aid ; but upon that saying there came many men to 
Southampton, where it was suid that he should have taken shipping, to 
have waited upon him over; and so when he was countermanded^ those that 
resorted tlnther to have gone over with him tarried there still, in hope that 
they should have been licensed to have gone over; and when they saw no 
likelihood that they should have license, there was 200 of them that got 
them into a Bretaigne ship," &c. &c. He goes on to say how these 200 
arrived in Brittany, where they then were. — See Pasion Letter s^ vol. v. 
p. 367. 

Ü'Argentr^ (xiii. 41.) mentions an embassy sent t)y the Duke of Brit- 
tany to England in September, 1487, and adds that Henry who was then 
very busy (avoit lors bien des affaires) some time after sent some troops 
to aid him, who were at the battle of St. Aubin,— but not above 500 men; 
alluding uo doubt to Lord Woodville's Company. 
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and situate so opportunely to annoy England either 
for coast or trade. ^ But tlie King's hopes were, that 
partly by negligence, commonly imputed to the French, 
(especially in the court of a young King 2) ; and partly 
by the native power of Brittaine itself, which was not 
small ; but chiefly in respect of the great party that the 
Duke of Orleans had in the kingdom of France, and 
thereby means to stir up civil troubles to divert the 
French King from the enterprise of Brittaine ; * and 
lastly in regard of the power of MaximiUan, who was 
corrival to the French King in that pursuit ; the enter- 
prise would either bow to a peace or break in itself. 
In all which the King measured and valued things 
amiss, as afterwards appeared. He sent therefore forth- 
with to the French King, Christopher Urswick his 
chaplain, a person by him much trusted and employed ; 
choosing him the rather because he was a church- 
man, as best sorting with an embassy of pacification ; 
and giving him also a commission, that if the French 
King consented to treat, he should thence repair to the 
Duke of Brittaine and ripen the treaty on both parts. 
Urswick made declaration to the French King much to 
the purpose of the King's answer to the French am- 
bassadors here, instilUng also tenderly some overture 
of receiving to grace the Duke of Orleans, and some 
taste of conditions of accord. But the French King on 
the other side proceeded not sincerely, but with a great 
deal of art and dissimulation in this treaty, having for his 
end to gain time, and so put off the English succours, 

1 Site bellOj sive impediendo commercium. 

3 This paronthesis ia omitted in the translation. 

8 The edition of 1622 has a füll stop afler Brittaine: obviously a mis- 
print. I have followed the punctuation of the MS.; which certainly has 
a semicoloQ, though not clearly written. 
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under hope of peace, tili he had got good footing in 
Brittaine by force of arms. Wherefore he answered 
the ambassador, that he would put himself into the 
King's hands, and make him arbiter of the peace; 
and willingly consented that the ambassadors shonld 
straightways pass into Brittaine to signify this his con- 
sent, and to know the Duke's mind likewise ; well fore- 
seeing that the Duke of Orleans, by whom the Duke 
of Brittaine was wholly led, takmg himself to be upon 
terms irreconcüeable with him, would admit of no 
treaty of peace ; whereby he should in one both gener- 
ally abroad veil over his ambition, and win the repu- 
tation of just and moderate proceedings ; and should 
withal endear himself in the affections of the King of 
England, as one that had committed all to his will; 
nay and (which was yet more fine) make faith in him 
that although he went on with the war, yet it should 
be but with his sword in his band to bend the stifihess 
of the other party to accept of peace ; and so the King 
should take no innbrage of his arming and prosecution, 
but the treaty to be kept on foot to the very last 
instant, tili he were master of the field. Which 
grounds being by the French King wisely laid, aU 
things feil out as he expected. For when the English 
ambassador came to the court of Brittaine, the Duke 
was then scarcely perfect in his memory, and all things 
were directed by the Duke of Orleans ; who gave audi- 
ence to the chaplain Urswick, and upon his ambassage 
delivered made answer in somewhat high terms : That 
the Duke of Brittaine having been an host and a kind 
of parent or foster-fether to the King in his tendemess 
of age and weakness of fortune, did look for at this 
time from King Henry (the renowned King of Eng- 
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land) rather brave troops for bis succours than a vain 
treaty of peace. And if the King could forget the 
good Offices of the Duke done unto him aforetime, yet 
he knew well he would m his wisdom consider of the 
fiiture, how much it imported his own safety and repu- 
tation both in foreign parts and with his own people, 
not to sufFer Brittaine (the old confederates of Eng- 
land) to be swallowed up by France, and so many good 
ports and strong towns upon the coast be in the com- 
mand of so potent a neighbour King, and so ancient 
an enemy : And therefore humbly desired the King 
to think of this business as his own : and therewith 
brake off, and denied any farther Conference for treaty. 
Urswick retumed first to the French King, and 
related to him what had passed. Who finding things 
to sort to his desire, took hold of them ; and said, That 
the ambassador might perceive now that which he for 
his part partly imagined before : That considering in 
what hjinds the Duke of Brittaine was, tliere would be 
no peace but by a mixed treaty of force and persua- 
sion : And therefore he would go on with one, and 
desired the Kins not to desist from the other : But 
for his own part, he did faithfully promise to be still in 
the King's power, to inile him in the matter of peace. 
This was accordingly represented unto the King by 
Urswick at his return, and in such a fashion as if the 
treaty were in no sort desperate, but rather stayed for 
a better hour, tili the hammer had wrouglit and beat 
the j)arty of Brittaine more pliant ; whereupon there 
j)assed ccmtinually j)ackets and despatches between the 
two Kings, from the one out of desire,' and from the 
other out of dissimulation, about the negotiation of 

1 Cupide sed candide. 
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peace. The French King meanwhile invaded Brit- 
taine with great forces, and distressed the city of Nantes 
with a strait siege,^ and (as one who, though he had 

» This is Polydore Vergil's Statement; who »eemft, «» I said, to haye 
been the original authority for these transactions ; and whose narratiye 
conld not then be corrected by comparison with more authentic records. 
Rymer'« Foedera however and the Rolls of Parliament enable us now to 
detect inaccuracies of date, which show that bis means of information 
were either imperfect or carelessly used; and the researches of modern 
historians into the Breton archives supply sevcral material corrections. 
Bacon seeras to have taken Polydore's narrative as bis ground-work, to 
have done bis best to make out the meaning of it, and then to have told it 
as plainly and luminously as he could. And the meaning of it — the 
ideas and designs of the parties, the ends they were aiming at, and the 
issues they brought out — he appears to have divined with great accu- 
racy; insomuch that every correctiou of bis story in its details seems to 
make the truth of bis general Interpretation more manifest. But as he was 
obliged to fit his narrative into Polydore's frame-work, which contains 
several wrong dates, the details are of course vexy far from accurate. In 
a story that hangs well together, a Single false date will cominonly aflfect 
the whole sequence of events ; and when that false date bappens to sep- 
arate material points that were in fact connected or to bring together 
material points that were in fact separate, it may even aflfect the whole 
series of causes and effects. 

Though I know how inconvenient it is for a reader to be continually 
called away from the story in the text to listen to a different version of it, 
I fear that in this case the inconvenience must be submitted to. The 
corrections would not be intelligible to him if the original story were not 
fresh in his memory; and if I were to remit them to the appendix, I 
shonld be obliged either to repeat the whole or to interrupt him by refer- 
ences to the bodv of the narrative which would be more troublesome than 
references from the text to foot-notes. If he wishes therefore to take a 
true impression of Heurj^'s proceedings in the matter of Brittany, I must 
ask him to pause at the points which I shall indicate, and hear wbat I 
have to say before he goes on. 

In the present instance, Bacon, following Polydore Vergil, has misdated 
the siege of Nantes by eight or nine months. It was commenced (see 
D'Argentr^, xiii. 38.) on the 19th of June, 1487, — only three days after 
the battle of Stoke ; and raised on the 6th of August following, a little 
before tbe time when Charles sent his first embassy to Henry. Which if 
Bacon had known, be would probably have included the fresh failure of 
this enterprise among Henry's reasons (see pp. 106, 112,) for thinking that 
Brittany was not in iramediate danger from France; especially if he 
could have connected it with another fact, which he does not seem to 
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no great judgment, yet had that, that he could dissem- 
blo home^) the more he did urge the prosecution of 
the war, the more he did at the same time urge the 
solicitation of the peace ; insomuch as during the siege 
of Nantes, after many letters and particular messages, 
the better to maintain his dissimulation and to refresh 
the treaty, he sent Bemard Daubigny,^ a person of 
good quality, to the King, eamestly to desire him to 
make an end of the business howsoever. The King 
was no less ready to revive and quicken the treaty ; 
and thereupon sent three commissioners, the Abbot of 
Abingdon, Sir Richard Tunstall, and Chaplain Urs- 
wick formerly employed, to do their utmost endeavour 
to manage the treaty roundly and strongly. 

About this time the Lord Woodvile (uncle to the 
Queen) a valiant gentleman and desirous of honour, 
sued to the King that he might raise some power of 
voluntaries under-hand, and without licence or pass- 

have been aware of, though it is mentioned by D'Argentr^, xiii. 41., and 
which Henry must have known, namely, that the Duke of Brittany did 
at that very time (24th Sept. 1487) formally entertain Maximilian*s suit 
for his daughter. 

But though it is not true that Charles was investing Nantes while the 
negotiations which Bacon is here speaking of were proceeding, it is true 
that he was preparing a fresh invasion of Brittany. (See Daru, iii. p. 184.) 
The inaccuracy therefore does not in this case affect the substantial truth 
of the narrative. 

^ Sed tarnen qvi gimulationum artes in sinupatris optime didicerat. 

2 Bemardum Dobenenseniy honestum equitem^ according to Polydore. We 
learn from the Herald (Lei. iv. p. 236.) that "the Lorde Dawbeney, em- 
bassator of Fraunce " was at Windsor on Twelfth Even, 1487-8: which 
may have been the occasion Polydore was thinking of. The embassy 
which he represents as sent by Henry in ans wer (after some delay, it 
seems, from the illness of one of the commissioners) was despatched on 
the 17th of March, 1487-8. See Rymer. This Bemardus Dobenengis was, 
I suppose, Bemard Stewart, Lord Aubigny; a gentleman of Scotch ex- 
tractlon ; who commanded the body of French soldiers that accompanied 
Henry to England. See Tytler's Hist. of ScoÜ, vol. iv. p. 296. 
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port (wherein the King might any ways appear^) go 
to the aid of the Duke of Brittaine. The King de- 
nied his request, or at least seemed so to do, and laid 
strait commandment upon him that he should not stir ; 
for that the King thought his honour would suffer 
therein, during a treaty to better a party. Neverthe- 
less this lord (either being unruly, or out of conceit * 
that the King would not inwardly dislike that which 
he would not openly avow,) sailed secretly over into 
the Isle of Wight whereof he was govemor, and lev- 
ied a fair troop of four hundred men, and with them 
passed over into Brittaine, and joined himself with the 
Duke's forces.8 The news whereof when it came to 
the French court, put divers young bloods into such 
a fiiry, as the English ambassadors were not without 
peril to be outraged. But the French King, both to 
preserve the privilege of ambassadors, and being con- 
scious to himself that in the business of peace he him- 
self was the greater dissembler of the two, forbad all 
injuries of ßict or word against their persons or foUow- 
ers. And presently came an agent fix)m the King to 
purge himself touching the Lord Woodvile's going 
over, using for a principal argument to demonstrate 
that it was without his privity, for that the troops were 
so small, as neither had the face of a succour by au- 
thority nor could much advance the Briton affairs. 
To which message although the French King gave no 
fiill credit, yet he made fair weather * with the King 
and seemed satisfied. Soon after the English ambassa- 
dors retumed, having two of them been likewise with 

1 Abtque commeatu autßde publica. 

3 Opinione iemeraria. 

« Compare W. Paston*s letter, 13th May, 1488 ; quoted in note, p. 106. 

4 Clum sereniiate qtiadam resporuHt. 
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the Duke of Brittaine ^ and found things in no other 
terms than they were before. Upon their retum they 
informed the King of the State of the affairs, and how 
far the French King was from any true meaning of 
peace, and therefore he was now to advise of some 
other course. Neither was the King himself led all 
this while with credulity merely, as was generally sup- 
posed. But his error was not so much facility of 
belief, as an ill-measuring of the forces of the other 
party. For (as was partly touched before) the 
King had cast the business thus with himself. He 
took it for granted in his own judgment that the war 
of Brittaine, in respect of the strength of the towns 
and of the party, could not speedily come to a period. 
For he conceived that the counsels of a war that was 
undertaken by the French King (then childless^) 
against an heir apparent of France, would be very 
faint and slow ; and besides that it was not possible 
but that the State of France should be embroiled with 
some troubles and alterations in favour of the Duke 
of Orleans. He conceived likewise that Maximilian 

1 According to Lobineau, i. 783, who gives as his authority Registrc, an 
embassage consisting of the three coramissioners above raentioned; viz. 
the Abbot of Abingdon, Sir Richard Tunstall, and Chaplain Urswick, — 
together with Dr. Wardes, — passed from France into Brittany in June, 
1488: which agrees with Sismondi's stateraent, that from the Ist to the 
26th of June in that year hostilities were suspended in consequence of 
Henry's mediation. Polydore adds that the ambassadors, before they 
returned, renewed the truce between Henry and Charles for twelve 
months — {renovatis in duodedm menses cum Carola induciis). They prob- 
ably agreed upon the terms of the truce which was signed by Henry at 
Wiudsor on 14th July, 1488, (see Rymer) and was to continue from that 
day tili the 17th of January, 1489-90. I do not however find any trace 
of .the counterpart signed by Charles : and it is not improbable that it 
was interrupted before completion by the events which immediately 
followed. 

2 And unmarried. CcBÜbe et sine liberis. 
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King of the Romans wsus a Frince warlike and potent, 
who he made account would give succours to the 
Britons roundly. So then judging it would be a work 
of time, he laid his plot how he might best make use 
of that time for his own afFairs. Wherein first he 
thought to make his vantage upon his Parliament, 
knowing that they being afFectionate unto the quarrel 
of Brittaine would give treasure largely. Which 
treasure as a noise of war might draw forth, so a peace 
succeeding might cofFcr up. And because he knew 
his people were hot upon the business, he chose rather 
to seem to be deceived and lulled a-sleep by the 
French, than to be backward in himself ; considering 
his subjects were not so fully capable of the reasons 
of State which made him hold back. Wherefore to 
all these purposes he saw no other expedient than to 
set and keep on foot a continual treaty of peace, lay- 
ing it down and taking it up again as the occurrence 
required. Besides he had in consideration the point 
of honour, in bearing the blessed person of a pacifica- 
tor. He thought likewise to make use of the envy 
that the French King met with by occasion of this war 
of Brittaine, in strengthening himself with new alli- 
ances ; as namely that of Ferdinando of Spain, with 
whom he had ever a consent (even in nature and cus- 
toms) ; and likewise with Maximilian, who was par- 
ticularly interested. So that in substance he promised 
himself* money, honour, friends, and peace in the 
end.^ But those things were too fine to be fortunate 
and succeed in all parts ; for that great afFairs are 
commonly too rough and stubbom to be wrought 

> Satit indulgenter promiserat. 
s Et inßnepacem qwUem opiahaL 

VOL. XI. 8 
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upon by the finer edges or points of wit. The King 
was likewise deceived in his two main grounds. For 
although he had reason to conceive that the counsel 
of France would be wary to put the King into a war 
against the heir apparent of France ; yet he did not 
consider that Charles was not guided by any of the 
principal of the blood or nobility,^ but by mean men, 
who would make it their master-piece of credit and 
favour to give venturous counsels which no great 
or wise man durst or would. And for Maximilian, 
he was thought then a greater matter than he was ; 
his unstable and necessitous courses^ being not then 
known. 

After consultation with the ambassadors, who 
brought him no other news than he expected before 
(though he would not seem to know it tili then), he 
presently summoned his Parliament,^ and in open Pap- 

l The tninslation has " a ein« e concüio primariis.** According to 
Comines, those who governed Olmries duriiig the first four years of his 
reign were '* I^e Duc et Duchesse de Bourbon, et un Chambellan appelö 
le soigneur de Graville, et autres chambelans, qiii eu ce teiups eurent 
grand regne." (Liv. vii. c. 1.) 

* J/iorr« eju4 instabiles^ et dmnttut ob indiffentinm suamjere sentper inutiles. 

• Polydore Vcrgil'^ worxls are " suorum principum conrocato C'tnciiio ; " 
by which he pn>bably meant, as Hall certainly understood him to mean, 
that Henrv sutnmoned a ParliametU, But as no Parliament was sum- 
moneil betwecn the 9th of November, 1487. and the 13th of January, 
1488-i>; aj\d as tho sorie$ of negotiations above detailed could not have 
been gv^no through betweeu September and November; and as this "/wi'«- 
(ytmrn otwoiV/»*« " is expressiv mentioned as having met betöre the battle 
of St, Aubin. which was fought on the 2Sth of .luly, 14SS: it is clear that 
if he supjHvseil it to be a Parliament (as indeed he must have done, for he 
sj>eaks of /«iirs being passed by it) he has made a mistake somewhere. In 
s\»p|H>?iit<g that the succours which Henn- sent to Brittany were despatched 
immo^liately after the battle of St, Aubin, and before the death of the 
Duke of Brittany, he was certainly mistaken. The Duke dieil on the 8th 
of September, 1488; the succours did not set out before March, 1488-9. 

MiV^em historians have pointed ^Mit or avoidevl these mistakes ; but have 
not, as it seems to me, discovered the true order and concatenation of 
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llament propounded the cause of Brittaine to both 

events. I think it will be foand that this " jmnc^ptim conciSmm ** befinre 
which Henry propounded the case of Brittany, was not a Parliament, bat 
a "^ Grtat Council; *' (so called in contradistinction to the ^ ordinary *' or 
"continaal coancil/' and in those days well known it seems by that 
name;) i. e. a coancil consisting not only of lords, spiritnal and temporal, 
joined with the King*s privy Council (as has been snpposed); but also of 
principal persons of various classes, inclading lawyers, burgesses, and 
merchants; composed in short of mach the same Clements as a Parlia- 
ment; and specially summoned by the King for consaltatioa in great af- 
fairs (for a fuller jastification of which conjectare see Appendix Na L): 
— that the occasion of its being summoned was not the retum of the am- 
bassadors out of France just hefore the battle of St Aubin ; bat the issua 
of that battle, with the events which immediately followed, including tha 
Dnke*s death and the new pretensions of the French King (see note 1. 
p. 118) : — and that the time of its meeting was the beginning of November, 
1488, only two months after the Duke*s death. We know from the Herald*8 
narrative (Gott. MSS. Jul. xii. fo. 49.) — an evidence almost conclusive on 
such a point — that af^er Wbitsuntide in that year (which was on the 25th 
of May), ^ all the tummer foUowing ^* the King " hunted and sported him 
merely;" but that after keeping bis Allhallow-tide (Ist November) at 
Windsor, " he removed to Westminster, to the gretest conteill that vhu manff 
yen wUhouie the name of parliamenV We know from the same authority 
that " there were at that season many ambassadors in England from for> 
eign countries." We know from Rymer that on the llth of Deceraber fol- 
lowing, ambassadors were despatcbed from England to France, to Brittany, 
to Spain, and to Flanders. We know that on the 23rd of December com- 
missions were out for raising a body of archers for the sncconr of Brittany. 
We know that Parliament met on the ISth of the following month, and 
Toted liberal supplies for that enterprise. And we know lastly that soon 
after the Parliament broke up these succours were despatcbed. If then 
we suppose that Henry still hoped to carry his ends by negotiation until 
he heard of the battle of St. Aubin ; that the result of that battle was not 
only nnexpected, but so decisive that it did in fact put an end to the war 
for th^ time (which is true; for the treaty of Verger, which established 
Charles in possession of all he had won, was concluded (D* Argen tr^, xiii. 
48.) on the 21st August), and left him no room for action, until the acces- 
sion of the young Ducbess and the questions arising thereupon opened a 
new chapter; that immediately upon this he summoned a Great Council, 
partly that he might feel the sense of the nation, and partly that he might 
pledge them to the sapport of the war before he committed himself; and 
that it was to this Great Council that he now (t. e. in the beginning 
of November, 1488) propounded the case and appealed for advice; it will 
be found I think that the events hang together more naturally, and suit 
better with the fixed data established by State documents. 
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houses by his chancellor Morton ^ Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who spake to this effect. 

^ This fact is not mentioned by Polydore, nor I think by any of the 
Chroniclers; from which one may suspect that Bacon had some inde- 
pendeot soorce of information with regard to this speeoh. The speech 
itself however is of course to be taken, not as a report of wbat the Chan- 
cellor really said, but as a representation of what Bacon imagined that 
such a person, in such circumstances, with such ends in view, would or 
should have said. The same is to be understood of all the speeches in the 
book; the amount of invention varying inversely as the amount of actual 
information. If he had had a füll report of the speech actually spoken, he 
would have given, not a transcript certainly, but the substance of it in the 
best and fewest words ; still keeping the form of the first person. Where 
he had no means of knowing more than the general tenour and purpose of 
what was spoken, he would fill up the outline from his own head, and make 
a speech of such tenour and purpose, — the best he could. It is this which 
gives to these speeches their peculiar interest and value: they are so many 
Statements of the case as Bacon conceived it, viewed from the point at 
which the Speakers stood, and presented in a dramatic form. 

This, I need hardly add, is according to the ojd rule of historical com- 
position, practised by all the classical historians, and distinctly explained 
and avowed by Thucydides, the best and trustwortbiest of them all ; and 
Bacon could never have imagined that his speeches would be taken in any 
other sense. But since I find Dr. Henry gravely recording his tuspicUm 
*' that these speeches were made by the noble historian who hath recorded 
them;" and the author of the chapter on "National Industry" in the 
Pictorial History of England criticising and commenting upon and drawing 
inferences from the words of this speech, as if it had been a documeut of 
the time; and Lord Campbell treating it as a blemish in the work that it 
is " filled up with prociamations and long speeches," (as if they were so 
much rubbish; when the speeches are in fact the most original part of it); 
— I must suppose that the thing is not so well understood now-a-days as 
to make this note superfluous. 

Whether the practice is a good one or not, is another question. My own 
opinion is that the reader is less liable to be deceived by history written 
upon this principle than upon the modern plan, though the modern be ap- 
parently the more scrupulous. The records of the past are not complete 
enough to enable the most diligent historian to give a connected narrative, 
in which there shall not be many parts resting upon guesses or inferences 
or unauthenticated rumours. He may guess for himself, or he may report 
other people's guesses ; but guesses there must be. And if he be a wise 
man and curious about the truth, those portions' of his narrative which 
have most of his own will probably be nearest the truth. The advantage 
of the old practice is, that the invention appears in the undisguised form 
of invention; whereas the modern practice, by scrupulously eschewing 
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" My lords and masters, the King's Grace, our Sov- 
ereign Lord, hath commanded me to declare unto you 
the causes that have moved him at this time to summon 
this his Parliament; which I shall do in few words; 
craving pardon of his Grace and you all, if I perform 
it not as I would. 

" His Grace doth first of all let you know that he 
retaineth in thankful memory the love and loyalty 
shewed to him by you at your last meeting,^ in estab- 
lishment of his royalty, freeing and discharging of his 
partakers, and confiscation of his traitors and rebels ; 
more than which could not come from subjects to their 
sovereign in one action. This he taketh so well at your 
hands, as he hath made it a resolution to himself to 
communicate with so loving and well approved subjects 

everything like avowed and deliberate invention, leaves it to be supposed 
that what remains is all fact; that when the writer teils you what this 
man said or that man thonght, — carefnlly keeping in the third person, or 
qnoting from a previous writer, — he is telling yoa something that did 
really happen: whereas in most cases of the kind he is bat reporting his 
own or another man*s conjecture, just as much as if he had säte down 
deliberately to compose a solUoquy or a speech in the first person. 

1 It seems therefore that Bacon believed this to be Henry's second Par- 
liament; the Parliament in 8 //. Vif. ; ander which description he was no 
doubt familiär with the records of it. Bat he did not know, and had not 
perhaps any ready means of ascertaining, in what month of Henry's third 
year, which extended from August 22, 1487, to August 21, 1488, it met. 
We have seen that in speaking of the coronation of the Queen (p. 94.) he 
makes no allusion to the fact that this Parliament was then sitting; which 
considering its im[>ortance both as a legislative and as a money-voting 
Parliament, (for they granted — in consideration of the rebellion just 
passed, I imagine, rather than of the war to come — two fifteenths and 
tenths,) he would naturally have done in that place. I have little doubt 
that, following Polydore's narrative, as all previous historians had done, 
and not having access to the Parliament Rolls to correct it by, he believed 
this second Parliament to have met in the summer of 1488. It must be 
supposed that authentic records as to the dnte of Henry's Parliaments 
were not easily accessible, when so diiigent and original an explorer as 
Stowe failed to detect these errors. 
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in all affairs that are of public nature at home or 
abroad. 

" Two therefore are the causes of your present as- 
sembling : the one a foreign business ; the other matters 
of govemment at home. 

"The French King (as no doubt ye have heard) 
maketh at this present hot war upon the Duke of Brit- 
taine. His army is now before Nantes/ and holdeth 
it straitly besieged, being the principal city, if not in 
ceremony and preeminence, yet in strength and wealth, 
of that duchy : ye may guess at his hopes, by his at- 
tempting of the hardest part of the war first. The 
cause of this war he knoweth best. He alledgeth the 
entertaining and succouring of the Duke of Orleans 
and some other French lords, whom the King taketh 
for his enemies. Others divine of other matters. Both 
parts have by their ambassadors divers times prayed 
the King's aids ; the French King, aids or neutrality ; 
the Britons, aids simply ; for so their case requireth. 
The King, as a Christian Prince and blessed son of the 
holy church, hath offered himself as a mediator to treat 
a peace between them. The French King yieldeth to 

1 This is consistent with Polydore's narrative: but it is a mistake, what- 
ever date you assign to " now." The siege of Nantes liad boen raised on 
the 6th of August, 1487. (See note 1. p. 109.) The Chancellor however, 
speaking in November, 1488, had in fact a stronger case than could have 
been assigned to hira at the tirae ßacon supposed him to be speaking. 
The victory of St. Aubin had given Charles all, and more than all, he 
originally pretended. The party of the Duke of Orleans was overthrown; 
the Duke himself was his prisoner; he had been secured by treaty in the 
possession of all the places he had won ; yet he was now, upon the Duke 
of Brittany's death, claiming the right of guardianship over the young 
Duchess, and in the mean time prooceding in his conquests and taking 
town after town in Brittany. (See Daru, iii. p. 148., and compare the 
King*s letter to Lord Oxford, quoted in note p. 148.; which shows how far 
the French had advanced into Brittany before the end of March, 1489.) 
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treat, but will not stay the prosecution of the war. 
The Britons, that desire peace most, hearken to it 
least ; not upon confidence or stifiness, but upon dis- 
tmst of true meaning ; seeing the war goes on. So as 
the King, after as much pains and care to effect a peace 
as ever he took in any business, not being able to re- 
move the prosecution on the one side nor the distrust 
on the other caused by that prosecution, hath let fall 
the treaty ; not repenting of it, but despairing of it 
now, as not likely to succeed. Therefore by this nar- 
rative you now understand the State of the question, 
whereupon the King prayeth your advice ; which is no 
other, but whether he shall enter into an auxiliary and 
defensive war for the Britons against France ? 

" And the better to open your understandings in this 
affair, the King hath commanded me to say somewhat 
to you from him of the persons that do intervene in 
this business ; and somewhat of the consequence there- 
of, as it hath relation to this kingdom ; and somewhat 
of the example of it in general ; making nevertheless 
no conclusion or judgment of any point, until his Grace 
hath received your faithful and politic advices. 

" First for the King our sovereign himself, who is 
the principal person you are to eye in this business ; his 
Grace doth profess that he truly and constantly desir- 
eth to reign in peace : but his Grace saith he will 
neither buy peace with dishonour, nor take it up at 
interest of danger to ensue ; but shall think it a good 
change, if it please God to change the inward troubles 
and seditions wherewith he hath been hitherto exep- 
cised into an honourable foreign war. 

" And for the other two persons in this action, the 
French King and the Duke of Brittaine, his Grace doth 
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declare iinto you, that they be the men unto whom he 
is of all other friends and allies most bounden ; the one 
having held over him his hand of protection from the 
tyrant ; the other having reached forth unto him his 
hand of help for the recovery of his kingdom ; so that 
his affection toward them in his natural person is upon 
equal terms. And whereas you may have heard that 
his Grace was enforced to fly out of Brittaine into 
France for doubts of being betrayed ; his Grace would 
not in any sort have that reflect upon the Duke of 
Brittaine in defecement of his former benefits ; for that 
he is thoroughly informed that it was but the practice 
of some corrupt persons about him, during the time of 
his sickness, altogether without his consent or privity. 
But howsoever these things do interest his Grace in his 
particular, yet he knoweth well that the higher bond 
that tieth him to procure by all means the safety and 
welfare of his loving subjects, doth disinteress him of 
these obligations of gratitude, otherwise than thus ; 
that if his Grace be forced to make a war he do it 
without passion or ambition. 

" For the consequence of this action towards this 
kingdom, it is much as the French King's intention is. 
For if it be no more but to ränge his subjects to reason 
who bear themselves stout upon the strength of the 
Duke of Brittaine,^ it is nothing to us. But if it be in 
the French King's purpose, — or if it should not be in 
his purpose, yet if it shall follow all one as if it were 
sought, — that the French King sliall make a province 
of Brittaine and join it to the crown of France ; then 
it is worthy the consideration how this may import 
England, as well in the increasement of the greatness 

1 This claase is omitted in the translation. 
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of France, by the addition of such a country that 
stretcheth his boughs unto our seas, as in depriving this 
nation and leaving it naked of so firm and assured con- 
federates as the Brilons have always been. For then , 
it will come to pass that, whereas not long since this 
realm was mighty npon the continent, first in territory 
and after in alliance, in respect of Burgundy and Brit- 
taine, which were confederates indeed, but dependent 
confederates ; ^ now the one being already cast partly 
into the greatness of France and partly into that of 
Austria, the other is like wholly to be cast into the 
greatness of France ; and this island shall remain con- 
fined in effect within the salt waters, and girt about 
with the coast countries of two mighty monarchs. 

" For the example, it resteth likewise upon the same 
question, upon the French King's intent. For if Brit- 
taine be carried and swallowed up by France, as the 
World abroad (apt to impute and construe the actions 
of Princes to ambition) conceive it will, then it is an 
example very dangerous and universal, that the lesser 
neighbour estate should be devoured of the greater. 
For this may be the case of Scotland towards England ; 
of Portugal towards Spain ; of the smaller estates of 
Italy towards the greater ; and so of Germany ; or as if 
some of you of the conunons might not live and dwell 
safely besides some of these great lords. And the 
bringing in of this example will be chiefly laid to the 
King's Charge, as to him that was most interested ^ and 
most able to forbid it.^ But then on the other side 
there is so fair a pretext on the French King's part 

1 Fcederati ex hujw regni consiüis pendentes. 

3 So MS. 

s Qui iUud etiam cum bono rejmbliccB sua impedire maxime potuiuet. 
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(and yet pretext is never wanting to power) in regard 
the danger imminent to his own estate is such as may 
make this enterprise seem rather a work of necessity 
than of ambition, as doth in reason correct the danger 
of the example ; for that the example of that which is 
done in a man's own defence cannot be dangerous, be- 
cause it is in another's power to avoid it. But in all 
this business, the King remits himself to your grave 
and mature advice, whereupon he purposeth to rely." 

This was the efFect of the Lord Chancellor's speech 
touching the cause of Brittaine ; for the King had 
commanded him to carry it so as to afFect the Parlia- 
ment towards the business ; but without engaging the 
King in any express declaration. 

The Chancellor went on : 

" For that which may concem the govemment at 
home, the King hath commanded me to say unto you ; 
that he thinketh there was never any King (for the 
small time that he hath reigned) had greater and juster 
cause of the two contrary passions of joy and sorrow, 
than his Grace hath ; joy, in respect of the rare and 
visible favours of Almighty God, in girting the impe- 
rial sword upon his side, and assisting the same his 
sword against all his enemies, and likewise in blessing 
him with so many good and loving servants and sub- 
jects, which have never failed to give him faithful 
counsel, ready obedience, and courageous defence ; sor- 
row, for that it hath not pleased God to suffer him to 
sheath his sword (as he greatly desired, otherwise than 
for administration of justice,) but that he hath been 
forced to draw it so oft, to cut off traitorous and 
disloyal subjects, whom it seems God hath left (a few 
amongst many good) as the Canaanites amongst the 
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people of Israel, to be thoms in their sides, to tempt 
and try them ; though the end hath been always 
(God's name be blessed therefore) that the destruction 
hath fallen upon their own heads. Wherefore his 
Grace saith that he seeth that it is not the blood spilt 
in the field that will save the blood in the city ; nor 
the marshaFs * sword that will set this kingdom in per- 
fect peace : but that the true way is to stop the seeds 
of sedition and rebellion in their beginnings, and for 
that purpose to devise, confirm, and quicken good and 
wholesome laws against riots and unlawfiil assemblies 
of people and all combinations and confederacies of 
them by liveries, tokens, and other badges of factious 
dependence ; that the peace of the land may by these 
ordinances, as by bars of iron, be soundly bound in 
and strengthened, and all force both in court, coun- 
try, and private houses be supprest. 

" The care hereof, which so much concemeth your- 
selves, and which the nature of the times doth instant- 
ly call for, his Grace commends to your wisdoms. 

" And because it is the Bang's desire that this peace 
wherein he hopeth to govem and maintain you, do not 
bear only unto you leaves, for you to sit under the 
shade of them in safety, but also should bear you fruit 
of riches, wealth, and plenty ; therefore his Grace 
prays you to take into consideration matter of trade, 
as also the manufactures of the kingdom, and to re- 
press the bastard and harren employment of moneys to 
usury and unlawful exchanges ; that they may be (as 
their natural use is) turned upon commerce, and law- 
iul and royal trading ; and Hkewise that our people be 
set awork in arts and handicrafts, that the realm may 

> So ed. 1622. The MS. bas '* marshaü; *' whioh is perhaps right. 
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sabsist more of itself, that idleness be avoided, and the 
draining out of our treasure for foreign manufactures 
stopped. But you are not to rest here only, but to 
provide further that whatsoever merchandise shall be 
brought in from beyond the seas may be employed 
upon the commodities of this land ; whereby the king- 
dom's stock of treasure may be sure to be kept from 
being diminished by any overtrading of the foreigner. 

" And lasdy because the King is well assured that 
you would not have him poor that wishes you rieh ; 
he doubteth not but that you will have care, as well 
to maintain his revenews of customs and all other 
natures, as ^ also to supply him with your loving aids, 
if the case shall so require : the rather fpr that you 
know the King is a good husband, and but a Steward 
in effeet for the public, and that what comes from you 
is but as moisture drawn from the earth, which gathers 
into a cloud and falls back upon the earth again ; and 
you know well how the kingdoms about you grow 
more and more in greatness, and the times are stii^ 
ring; and therefore not fit to find the King with an 
empty purse. More I have not to say to you, and 
wish that what hath been said had been better ex- 
pressed: but that your wisdoms and good affections 
will supply. God bless your doings."^ 

It was no hard matter to dispose and affect the Par- 
liament in this business ; ^ as well in respect of the 
emulation between the nations,* and the envy at the 
late growth of the French monarchy ; as in regard 

1 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has " and also." 

2 The Latin translation adds Hanc orationem CancelUirius habuit^ non 
comptam certe, sed tolidam et perspicuam. 

8 t. e. the business of Brittany. Äd istud Britannia negotium, 
* InUr ncUionei ÄngUoB et Galüa, 
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of tbe danger to sufier the French to make their ap- 
proaches upon England, by obtaining so goodly a 
maritime province, füll of sea-towns and bavens, that 
might do mischief to the English, eitber bj invasion 
or by Interruption of traffic. 

The Parliament was also moved with the point of 
oppression ; for although the French seemed to speak 
reason,^ yet arguments are ever with multitudes too 
weak for suspicions. Wherefore they did advise the 
King roundly to embrace the Britons' quarrel, and to 
send them speedy aids ; and with mach alacrity and 
forwardness granted to the King a great rate of sub- 
sidy^ in contemplation of these aids. But the King, 

1 This might perhaps have been said in Ju/y, 1488; but hardly in No- 
vember, after the Dake of Orleans and all that party were overthrown. 

3 The Parliament of November, 1487, had granted (thoagh not with 
any view to the case of Brittany) two fifteenths and tenths. The Parlia- 
ment of Januar}^ 1488-9, granted (and this was expressly for the snc- 
cours to Brittany) " the tenth penny on men*s lands and goods roovable " 
— arate which was expected to prodnce 75,000/. But what conld have 
been granted in November, 1488, when there was no Parliament but only 
a Great Council? I take it that though a Great Council could not (prop- 
erly speaking) gratU a subsidy, yet the members composing it might have 
given tbe King sufficient security, either by promlse or by actual loan, 
that if a Parliament were summoned a subsidy would be granted. In the 
first year of Henry IV. a Great Council, summoned for advice on a ques- 
tion of peace or war, advised war, and (in order to avoid the necessity of 
summoning a Parliament and imposing a general tax) agreed upon a grant 
of money from themselves. A Great Council, summoned by Henry VII. 
in bis twelfth year (as we shall see further on) to advise of war with Scot- 
land, advised war, and for means to carry it on, lent [prested] the King 
"every one for bis part great sums of ready money; " and recommended, it 
seems, the raising of 40,000/. more by privy seals. That Great Council sat 
from the 24th of October to the 6th of November, 1496; and was followed 
by a Parliament, January 16, 1496-7, which granted the King for the 
Scotch war two aids and two fifleens. That this was the course taken 
with regard to the Scotch war in 1496, is as certain, though it is not noticed 
in any of our histories, as anything can be that happened so long ago: and 
I suppose the same course to have been taken with regard to the case of 
Brittany, the occasions being in all respects analogous. It is observable 
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both to keep a decency towaxds the French King, to 
whom he profest himself to be obliged, and indeed 
desirous rather to show war than to make it, sent 
new solemn ambassadors ^ to intimate unto bim the 
decree of his estates, and to iterate bis motion that the 
French would desist from hostility ; or if war must 
follow, to desire bim to take it in good part, if at the 
motion of his people, who were sensible of the cause 
of the Britons as their ancient friends and confeder- 
ates, he did send them succours ; with protestation 
nevertheless that, to save all treaties and laws of 
friendship, he had limited his forces,^ to proceed in 
aid of the Britons, but in no wise to war upon the 
French, otherwise than as they maintained the posses- 
sion of Brittaine. But before this formal ambassage 
arrived, the party of the Duke had received a great 

that the old chronicler (Cott. Vitel. A. xvi. f. 161.), who was either 
Fabyan himself or Fabyan's great authority (for Fabyan's printed chron- 
icle of this reign is but an abstract from this MS.), being evidently a con- 
temporary, and a Citizen of London, attentive enough to matters of loan 
and taxation, says expressly that at this Great Council (the nature of 
which he plainly understood and did not at all confound it with the Par^ 
liaraent which foUowed, and which he notices in its place) " was granted 
unto the King for the defence of the Scots 120,000^." And therefore it 
may very well be that in like manner this "great rate of subsidy," that 
was given to Henry in contemplation of the aids to Brittany, was (popu- 
larly speaking) granted by the Great Council of November, 1488, though 
the legal authority for levying it had to wait for the Parliament which 
met in the foUowing January. 

1 Thiä again comes from Polydore; an error in point of date growing 
out of the previous error with regard to the Council. There are no traces 
in Rymer of such an embassy in July, 1488; but on the llth of December 
following, — between the breaking up of the Great Council and the issu- 
ing of the commission for levying a body of archers for the succour of 
Brittany, — Christopher Urswick, Thomas Warde, and Stephen Fryon 
were sent to treat a peace between England and France, and also between 
France and the Duchess of Brittany. And this was no doubt the solemn 
embassy here spoken of. 

2 Ct^iw suis imptrare in animo habere. 
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blow, and grew to manifest declination. For near the 
town of St. Alban in Brittaine a battle had been 
given, where the Britons were overthrown, and the 
Duke of Orleans and the Prince of Orange taken 
prisoners, there being slain on the Britons' part six 
thousand men, and amongst them the Lord Woodvile, 
and almost all his soldiers, valiantly fighting. And 
of the French part, one thousand two hundred, with 
their leader James Galeot a great Commander. 

When the news of this battle came over into Eng- 
land, it was time for the King (who now^ had no 
subterfuge to continue further treaty, and saw before 
his eyes that Brittaine went so speedily for lost, con- 
trary to his hopes ; knowing also that with his people 
and foreigners both, he sustained no small envy and 
disreputation for his former delays,) to dispatch with 
all possible speed his succours into Brittaine ; which 
he did under the conduct of Robert Lord Brooke, to 
the number of eight thousand, choice men and well 
armed ; who having a fair wind, in few hours land- 
ed in Brittaine, and joined themselves forthwith to 
those Briton forces that remained after the defeat, 
and marched straight on to find the enemy, and en- 
camped fast by them. The French wisely husband- 
ing the possession of a victory, and well acquainted 
with the courage of the English, especially when they 
are fresh, kept themselves within their trenches, being 
strongly lodged, and resolved not to give battle. But 
meanwhile to harass and weary the English, they did 
upon all advantages set upon them with their light 
horse ; wherein nevertheless they received commonly 
loss, especially by means of the English archers. 

1 The MS. omits now. 
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and doth yet continue tili this day.^ For according 
to the Lord Cliancellor's admonition, there were that 
Parliament^ divers excellent laws ordained, concem- 
ing the points which the King recommended. 

First, the authority of the Star-chamber, which be- 
fore subsisted by the ancient common laws of the 
realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of Par- 
liament.^ This court is one of the sagest and noblest 
institutions of this kingdom. For in the distribution 
of Courts of ordinary justice, (besides the high court 
of Parliament,) in which distribution the King's bench 
holdeth the pleas of the crown ; the Common-place, 
pleas civil ; * the Exchequer, pleas conceming the 
King's revenew ; and the Chancery, the Pretorian 
power for mitigating the rigour of law, in case of ex- 
tremity, by the conscience of a good man ; there was 
nevertheless always reserved a high and preeminent 
power to the King's counsel in causes that might in 
example or consequence concem the State of the Com- 
monwealth ; which if they were criminal, the counsel 
used to sit in the chamber called the Star-chamber ; if 
civil, in the white-chamber or White-hall. And as the 
Chancery had the Pretorian power for equity, so the 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " to this day.'» 

3 This is a further proof that Bacon supposed the case of Brittany to 
have been propounded in Henry's second Parliament. Almost all the laws 
which are mentioned in the following paragraphs were passed by the Par- 
liament which met on the 7th November, 1487: just a year before the 
meeting of the Great Goancil. 

8 8 H. 7. c. 1. 

* A very politic distribution, according to the translation. In qua Curia 
Band Regis^ criminüms qua contra coronam commitiuntur ; curia Band 
Communis, litibus civilibus ; curia Scaccarii, causis qum ad reditus et prwen- 
tu8 regis spectant ; et Curia Cancellaria, causis qtuB mitigntionem rigoria 
juris ex arbitrio boni viri^ ad extmplum juris Prcstorü, merentur, politice 
admodum assignata sunt. 
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Star-chamber had the Censorian power for offences 
under the degree of capital. This court of Stap- 
chamber is compounded of good elements ; for it con- 
sisteth of four kinds of persons ; counsellors, peers, 
prelates, and chief judges : it discemeth also princi- 
pally of four kinds of causes ; forces, frauds, crimes 
varions of stellionate, and the inchoations or middle 
acts towards crimes capital or hainous not actually 
committed or perpetrated. But that which was prin- 
cipally aimed at by this act was force,^ and the two 
chief Supports of force, combination of multitudes, and 
maintenance or headship of great persons. 

From the general peace of the country the King's 
care went on to the peace of the King's house, and the 
security of bis great officers and counsellors. But this 
law ^ was somewhat of a stränge composition and tem- 
per. That if any of the King's servants under the 
degree of a lord, do conspire the death of any of the 
King's counsel, or lord of the realm, it is made capi- 
tal.^ This law was thought to be procured by the 
Lord Chancellor, who being a stem and haughty 
man, and finding he had some mortal enemies in 
court, provided for bis own safety ; drowning the 
envy of it in a general law, by communicating the 
privilege with all other counsellors and peers ; and 
yet not daring to extend it further than to the King's 
servants in check-roll, lest it should have been too 
harsh to the gentlemen and other commons of the 
kingdom, who might have thought their ancient liberty 
and the clemency of the laws of England invaded, if 

1 Suppressio turbarum iOiciUnwn. 
« 3 H. 7. c. 14. 

» i. e. whether it be effected or not —factum est crime», Ucet resperacta 
nonfuerii, cqpitale. 
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the will in any case of felony^ shotdd he Triade ihe deed. 
And yet the reason which the act yieldeth (that is to 
say, that he that conspireth the death of counsellors 
may be thought indirectly and by a mean to conspire 
the death of the King himself) is indifferent to all 
subjeets as well as to servants in court. But it seem- 
eth this suffieed to serve the Lord Chancellor's tum at 
this time ; but yet he lived to need a general law ; for 
that he grew afterwards as odious to the country as 
he was then to the court. 

From the peace of the King's house the King's care 
extended to the peace of private houses and families ; 
for there was an excellent moral law ^ moulded thus : 
The taking and carrying away of women forcibly and 
against their will (except female wards and bond- 
women) was made capital : the Parliament wisely 
and justly conceiving, that the obtaining of women 
by force into possession ^ (howsoever afterwards assent 
might foUow by allurements) was but a rape drawn 
forth in length, because the first force drew on all the 
rest. 

There was made also another law * for peace in gen- 
eral, and repressing of murders and manslaughters, and 
was in amendment of the common laws of the realm ; 
being this : That whereas by the common law the 
King's suit, in case of homicide, did expect the year 
and the day, allowed to the party's suit by way of ap- 
peal ; ^ and that it was found by experience that the 

1 t. e. in any case under the degree of treason — alias quam in criminilnu 
IcucB majestatis. 

2 8 H. 7. c. 8. 

8 Abripiendifaminasper vim in possesnonem extraneorum. 
< 8 H. 7. c. 2. 

6 t. e. to the wife and heir of the man killed, to prosecute in their own 
name. Quod ipatium uzori et hceredi occisi datum est ut nomine proprio 
accusalionem peragereni. 
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party was many times compoiinded with, and manj 
times wearied with the suit, so that in the end such 
suit was let &11 ; and by that time the matter was in 
a manner forgotten, and thereby prosecution at the 
King's suit by indictment (which is ever best flagravde 
crimine) neglected ; it was ordained ^ that the suit by 
indictment might be taken as well at any time within 
the year and the day as after ; not prejudicing never- 
theless the party's suit. 

The King began also then, as well in wisdom as in 
justice, to pare a Httle the privilege of clergy ; ordain- 
ing that clerks convict should be bumed in the hand,^ 
— both because they might taste of some corporal pun- 
ishment, and that they might carry a brand of infamy. 
But for this good act's sake, the King himself was 
after branded by Perkin's proclamation for an exe- 
crable breaker of the rites of holy church. 

Another law was made for the better peace of the 
country, by which law the King's officers and &rmers 
were to forfeit their places and holds, in case of unlaw- 
ful retainer ^ or partaking in routs and unlawful assem- 
blies. 

These were the laws that were made for repressing 
of force, which those times did chiefly require ; and 
were so prudently framed as they are found fit for all 
succeeding times, and so continue to this day. 

1 So ed. 1622. The MS. has " ordered." 

2 4 H. 7. c. 13. This therefore belongs to the year 1489-90. Bacon per- 
haps confounded these two sessions ; there being no hint in Polydore of a 
Parliament being called in January, '88-9. " Clerks convict '* are clergy 
convicted of capital crimes. Clerici capitalis crimims convicti. This aot 
was passed at the last meeting of this Parliament, Jan. 25th — Feb. 27th, 
1489-90. See Stat. of Redlm^ p. 524. note. 

8 Sifamulitiit Hobilium aut aUorum, rUsi domestici esserUy $e aggregarenL 
3 H. 7. c. 16. 
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There were also made good and politic laws that 
Parliament against usury,^ which is the bastard use 
of money ; and against unlawftJ chievances and ex- 
changes,^ which is bastard usury ; and also for the 
security of the King's customs ; and for the employ- 
ment of the procedures of foreign commodities, brought 
in by merchants strangers,^ upon the native commodi- 
ties of the realm ; together with some other laws of 
less importance. 

Bat howsoever the laws made in that Parliament 
did bear good and wholesome fruit ; yet the subsidy 
granted at the same time bore* a fruit that proved 
harsh and bitter. All was inned at last into the 
King's bam ; but it was after a storm. For when 
the commissioners entered into the taxation of the 
subsidy in Yorkshire and the bishoprick of Durham, 
the people upon a sudden grew into great mutiny, and 
Said openly that they had endured of late years a thou- 
sand miseries, and neither could nor would pay the 
subsidy. This no doubt proceeded not simply of any 
present necessity, but much by reason of the old hu- 
mour of those countries, where the memory of King 
Richard was so strong, that it lay like lees in the 
bottom of men's hearts, and if the vessel was but 
stirred it would come up ; and no doubt it was partly 
also by the instigation of some factious malcontents 

1 3 H. 7. c. 6. 

2 lllicita excambia et coniracttisßctos. 3 H. 7. c. 7- 

8 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " raerchant straiigers." See note 2. p. 100. 

* So MS. Ed. 1622 has "bare." The eveuts which follow were cer- 
tainly in the spring of 1489. I presume therefore that the tax which 
caused the combustion was that of the tenth penny upon lands and goods 
moveable, granted in the Pariiament of Januaay, 1488-9, not the two 
fifteenths and tenths granted in 1487. 
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that bare principal ^ stroke amongst them. Hereupon 
the commissioners, being somewhat astonished, deferred 
the matter unto the Elarl of Northumberland, who was 
the principal man of authority in those parts. The 
Earl forthwith wrote unto the court, signifying to the 
King plainly enough in wliat äame he found the people 
of those countries, and praying the King's direction. 
The King wrote back peremptorily that he would not 
have one penny abated of that which had been granted 
to him by Parliament ; both because it might encour- 
age other countries to pray the hke release or mitiga- 
tion ; and chiefly because he would never endure that 
the base multitude should frustrate the authority of 
the Parliament, wherein their votes and consents were 
concluded. lipon this dispatch from court, the Earl 
assembled the principal justices and freeholders of the 
country ; and speaking to them in the^ imperious 
language wherein the King had written to him, which 
needed not (save that an hai^sh business was unfortu- 
nately fallen into the hands of a harsh man), did not 
only irritate the people, but make them conceive by 
the stoutness and haughtiness of delivery of the King's 
errand,^ that himself was the author or principal per- 
suader of that counsel : whereupon the meaner sort 
routed together, and suddenly assaihng* the earl in 
his house, slew him ^ and divers of his servants ; and 
rested not there, but creating for their leader Sir John 
Egremond, a factious person, and one that had of a 



1 So ed. 1662. The MS. has " principally." 

a So MS. Ed. 1622 has "that." 

> Ex acerbitate verborum ejus qua tanqttam rtgis ipsius verba retulerat. 

4 So ed. 1622. The MS. has " assailed." 

6 This, according to Stowe, was on the 28th of April, 1489. 
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long time bome an ill talent towards the King,^ and 
being animated also by a base fellow, called John 
a Chamber, a very boutefeu^ who bore much sway 
amongst the vulgär and populace,^ entered into open 
rebellion, and gave out in flat terms that they would 
go against King Henry and fight with him for the 
maintenance of their liberties. 

When the King was advertised of this new insurrec- 
tion (being almost a fever that took him every year), 
after his manner little troubled therewith, he sent 
Thomas Earl of Surrey (whom he had a little before 
not only released out of the Tower and pardoned, but 
also received to especial fiivour) with a competent power 
against the rebels, who fought with the principal band 
of them and defeated them, and took alive John a 
Chamber their firebrand. As for Sir John Egremond, 
he fled into Flanders to the Lady Margaret of Bui> 
gundy, whose palace was the sanctuary and receptacle 
of all traitors against the King. John a Chamber was 
executed at York in great state ; for he was hanged 
upon a gibbet raised a stage higher in the midst of a 
Square gallows, as a traitor paramount ; and a number 
of his men that were his chief complices were hanged 
upon the lower story round about him ; and the rest 
were generally pardoned. Neither did the King him- 
self omit his custom to be first or second in all his war- 
like exploits, making good his word which was usual 
with him when he heard of rebels, (that he desired but 
to see them). For immediately after he had sent down 

1 Regi infensus erat. 

2 Ed. 1622 haa "populär." In the MS. the word seems to have been 
originally written " populäre ; " but the r has apparently been corrected 
into c. See p. 180. where the sume error has been corrected in the same 
way. 
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the Earl of Surrey, he marched towards them himself 
in person. And although in his joumey he heard 
news of the victory, yet he went on as far as York,^ 
to pacify and settle those countries: and that done, 
retumed to London, leaving the Earl of Surrey for his 
lieutenant in the northern parts, and Sir Richard Tun- 
stal for his principal commissioner to levy the subsidy, 
whereof he did not remit a denier. 

About the same time ^ that the King lost so good a 
servant as the Earl of Northumberland, he lost like- 
wise a feithfiil friend and ally of James the Third 
King of Scotland by a miserable disaster. For this^ 
unfortunate Prince, after a long smother of discontent 
and hatred of many of his nobility and people, break- 
ing forth at times into seditions and alterations of 
court, was at last distressed by them, having taken 
arms and surprised the person of Prince James his son 
(partly by force, partly by threats that they would 
otherwise deliver up the kingdom to the King of Eng- 
land) to shadow their rebellion, and to be the titular 



1 He " departed from Hertford towards the north " on the 22nd of May. 
(Lei. iv. p. 246.) ; about two months after the forces sailed for Brittany. We 
are to remember therefore that the war in Brittany was going on at the 
same time with this rebellion. Bacon thought that the forces had retnmed 
to England two or three months before, and was not aware that Henry had 
any other important business on his hands at this time. 

2 This is another error of date, which came from Polydore Vergil, and 
was adopted by all our old chroniclers. James HI. was killed on the llth 
of June, 1488, nearly seven weeks before the battle of St. Aubin; while 
Henry was endeavouring to mediate between the King of France and the 
Duke of Brittany, and had so far succeeded as to cause a temporary Suspen- 
sion of hostilities. See note 1. p, 112. It is of some importance to remem- 
ber the true date ; because so great a change in Scotland, fraught with 
such uncertain consequences, obliged Henry to look well to his borders 
and strengthen Berwlck, and materially affected the State of the question 
with regard to France. 

« So ed. 1622. The MS. has " the." 
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and painted head of those arnis.^ Whereupon the 
King (finding himself too weak) sought unto King 
Henry, as also unto the Pope and the King of France^ 
to corapose those troubles between him and his sub- 
jects. The Kings accordingly interposed their mediar 
tions in a round and princely manner,^ not only by 
way of request and persuasion, but also by way of prot- 
estation and menace, declaring that they thought it to 
be the common cause of all Kings, if subjects should 
be sufFered to give laws unto their sovereign ; and that 
they would accordingly resent it and revenge it. But 
the rebels, that had shaken off the greater yoke of 
obedience, had likewise cast away the lesser tie of 
rcspect ; and fury prevailing above fear, made answer, 
that there was no talking of peace except their ^ King 
would resign his crown. Whereupon (treaty of accord 
takin^ no place) it came to a battle at Bannocksboum 
l)y Htriveb'n. In which battle the King transported 
with wrath and just indignation, inconsiderately fight^ 

1 In thU fimbif^uouH and hardly accurate sentence there are no marks 
(){ \mrtm\\u)n\H oitliur in tho MS. or in the edition of 1622; and the MS. has 
K (UMninii iif'f^r " throat» " and no stop after " England : *' which, if it were 
rl^liti would HU^geKt a difTerent meaning. But the Latin translation re- 
(ttov^K tlin Minbigiiity, and Hhows that the punctuation which I have substi- 
iuivA (ixfiroNMOM tho intondod construction. Siquidem arma contra eum 
9wn/i»frittfl, i'l JiuuM Prinvipii ßln suipersonam ex impi'oviso irUra potestatem 
ßunm ffth-f/rrufU, partim vi partim minis; iniei'minanteSj se aliter regnum in 
fnnnii» /tf{/in Anylui^ traditnro». Eo autem consilio hoc moliebantur, ut rebtl- 
lintiem mam of/velarfnl, »ictjue Princej)i titulare et pictum quoddam caput re- 
hrlHntilii (Irret, (loinpare Hiic.hanan, Jier. Scot. Hist. xii. 58. 

'^ MihIo lumorijlco et (jui reye$ maynos deceret. Tytler, who mentions 
•Itiui««'« uppllc.iitlori to Kraiico and to Rome (vol. iv. p. 317.), says nothing 
ttiMiiiL lltinry. 'Ihn cIroutnNtanooH here detailed come from Speed (p. 
y((^.)i who qiioti'N an hin authorlty John Leslio, Bishop of Rosse. A letter 
In lliM l'iutoii cnrr^Npondniico, dated the 13th of May, 1488, mentions "an 
tlfiihaMNiidor (Vom Ihn King of Scotn, who is now in great trouble about his 
Hhd otlinr lord« of IiIm land." Vol. v. p. 869. 
^m, Kd. lO'ja hau "tho.** 
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ing and precipitating the charge before his whole num- 
bers came up to him, was, notwithstanding the con- 
trary express and strait commandment of the Prince. 
his son, slain in the pursuit, being fled to a mill situate 
in the field where the battle was fought. 

As for the Pope's ambassy, which was sent by 
Adrian de Castello an Italian legate, (and perhaps 
as those times were might have prevailed more,) it 
came too late for the ambassy, but not for the am 
bassador. For passing through England and being 
honourably entertained and received of King Henry 
(who ever applied himself with much respect to the 
see of Rome), he feil into great grace with the King, 
and great familiarity and friendship with Morton the 
Chancellor. Insomuch as the King taking a liking 
to him, and finding him to his mind,^ preferred him 
to the bishoprick of Hereford, and afterwards to that 
of Bath and Wells, and employed him in many of his 
affairs of state that had relation to Rome. He was a 
man of great leaming,^ wisdom, and dexterity in busi- 
ness of State ; and having not long after ascended to 
the degree of cardinal, paid the King large tribute 
of his gratitude in diligent and judicious advertise- 
ment ^ of the occurrents of Italy. Nevertheless in the 
end of his time he was partaker of the conspiracy 
which cardinal Alphonso Petrucci and some other 
cardinals had plotted against the life of Pope Leo. 
And this offence, in itself so hainons, was yet in him 
aggi'avated by the motive thereof; which was not 

1 Ei eum rebus suis utilemfore credens. 

3 The Latin translation goes farther and calls him a great, man. Certe 
vir magnusfuit Adrianus et mtäta eruditione, ^c, praditus. 

« A long letter of this kind from Adrian to Henry, dated 4th June, 1604, 
is still to be seen in the Cotton collection. (Cleo. iii. fo. 171.)* 
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malice or discontent, but an aspiring mind to the 
papacy.^ And in this height of impiety there wanted 
not an intermixture of levity and foUy, for that (as 
was generally believed) he was animated to expect 
the papacy by a fatal mockery ; the prediction of a 
sooth-sayer ; which was, That one should Bucceed Pope 
Leo^ whose name should he Adrian^ an aged rnan of 
mean birth and of great leaming and toisdom; by 
which character and figure he took himself to be 
described ; though it were fulfiUed of Adrian the 
Fleming, son to^ a Dutch brewer, cardinal of Tor- 
tosa, and preceptor unto Charles the Fifth ; the same 
that, not changing his christen-name, was afterwards 
caJled Adrian the Sixth. 

But these things happened in the year foUowing, 
which was the fifth of this King.^ But in the end 
of the fourth year the King had called again his 
Parliament,* not as it seemeth for any particular occa- 
sion of State : but the former Parliament ^ being ended 
somewhat suddenly (in regard of the preparation for 
Brittaine), the King thought he had not remunerated 
his people sufficiently with good laws, (which ever- 

i Ambitione fcbda adipiscencU papatum, 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " of.'* 

8 Henry'8 fifth year extended from 22nd August, 1489, to 21st August, 
1490. "These things" therefore must mean the favour and preferment 
of Adrian. 

4 Meaning probaWy the session of October, 1489; and perhaps confound- 
ing it with the previous session in the January preceding, of which there 
is no notice in Polydore or in any of the succeeding chroniclers. That 
Parliament had been prorogued on the 28rd of February, 1488-9, and met 
again on the 14th of October foUowing, — the beginning of Henry's fifth 
year. 

* Meaning the Parliament which Bacon supposed to have been called in 
June or July, 1488 ; and to which he refers the acts passed by the Parlia- 
ment of November, 1487. Understand it of the session of January, '88-9, 
and the words are oorrect enough. 
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more was his retribution for treasure) : and finding 
by the insurrection in the north, there was discon- 
tentment abroad in respect of the subsidy, he thought 
it good for^ to give his subjects yet fiirther content- 
ment and comfort in that kind. Certainly his times 
for good commonwealths laws did excel ; so as he 
may justly be celebrated for the best lawgiver to this 
nation after King Edward the First. For his laws 
(whoso marks them well) are deep and not vulgär; 
not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for 
the present, but out of providence of the fiiture ; to 
make the estate of his people still more and more 
happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient 
and heroical times. 

First therefore he made a law suitable to his own 
acts and times. For as himself had in his person 
and marriage made a final concord in the great suit 
and title for the crown ; so by this law he settled 
the like peace and quiet in the^ private possessions 
of the subjects: ordaining, That Fines thenceforth 
should be final to conclude all strangers rights ; ^ and 
that upon fines levied, and solemnly proclaimed, the 



1 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " for." 

2 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits " the." 

* 4 H. 7. c. 24., passed in February, 1489-90. See Statutes of the Realm^ 
p. 524. note. 

Readers that are not leamed in the law may perhaps find the Latin 
easier to understand than the English. Ordinatum est enim ut Fines quos 
vocarU {quodgenus est iransactionis cujusdam solennis) reveraßnales essent ad 
Jura noti partium tanium sed aUorum omnium extinguenda : üa tarnen ut post 
ßnes hujusmodi levaios, et solennüer proclamatoSj haberet subditus spaiium 
quinque annorum post titulum suum devolutumy ad Jus suum recuperandum aut 
ioU&n vindicandum ; quod ai pratermisissetyjure suo in perpetuum excluderetur, 

The Index Vocabulorum explains what a "fine" is: viz. instrumentum 
quo hceredUates transferuntur^ eamque habet vim tU omnium jura, si intra 
tempuB non agant, extingucU, 
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subject should have his time of watch for five jeaia 
after bis title accrued ; which if he forepassed, his right 
should be bound for ever after; with some exception 
nevertheless of minors, married women, and such in- 
competent persons. This Statute did in effect but 
restore an ancient Statute of the realm, which was 
itself also made but in affirmance of the common law. 
The alteration had been by a Statute commonly called 
the Statute of nan-claim^ made in the time of Edward 
the Third. And surely this law ^ was a kind of prog- 
nostic of the good peace which since his time hath (for 
the most part) continued in this kingdom until this 
day. For Statutes of non-claim are fit for times of 
war, when men's heads are troubled, that they cannot 
intend their estate ; but Statutes that quiet possessions 
are fittest for times of peace, to extinguish suits and 
Contentions ; which is one of the banes of peace. 

Another Statute was made of singular policy; for 
the population apparently,^ and (if it be thoroughly 
considered) for the soldiery and miKtar forces of the 
realm. Inclosures at that time began to be more fre- 
quent, whereby arable land (which could not be ma- 
nured* without people and families) was turned into 

1 Lex est qucB svb tempora beUi, cum hominesjuri suo asserendo phrumqut 
non vacarerU^ lata erat^ et vim illam ßnium destruxü ; qtuB tarnen postea per 
aliud statutum restituebatur. ( Index Vocab. ) 

2 i. e. this law of Henry VII. Ista lex deßnibus levandis. 

8 i. e. manifestly tending to the increase of population. Incrementum 
pcpuU regni manifesto .... promovens. 4 H. 7. c. 19. ; passed in Feb- 
ruary, 1489-90. 

4 i. e. cultivated : the word not having yet lost its general meaning. So 
Adam speaks to Eve {Par. Lost, iv. 627.) of 

*' Alleys grisen 
Our walk at noon, with branchee orergrown, 
That mock our scant manuring^ and require 
More hands ihan ours to lop their wanton growth." 
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pasture, which was easily rid by a few herdsmen ; and 
tenances for years, lives, and at will, (whereupon much 
of the yeomanry lived,) were tnmed into demesnes.^ 
This bred a decay of people, and by conseqnence a 
decay of towns, churches, tithes, and the like. The 
King likewise knew fiill well, and in no wise forgot, 
that there ensued withal npon this a decay and diminu- 
tion of subsidies and taxes ; for the more gentlemen 
ever the lower books of subsidies. In remedying of 
this inconvenience the King's wisdom was admirable ; 
and the Parliament's at that time. Inclosures they 
would not forbid, for that had been to forbid the im- 
provement of the patrimony of the kingdom ; ^ nor 
tillage they would not compel ; for that was to strive 
with nature and utility:^ but they took a course to 
take away depopulating inclosures and depopulating 
pasturage,* and yet not that by name,^ or by any impe- 
rious express prohibition, but by consequence. The 
ordinance was, That all houses of husbandry, that 
were used with^ twenty acres of ground and upwards, 
should be maintained and kept up for ever ; together 
with a competent proportion of land to be used and 
occupied with them, and in no wise to be severed from 
them (as by another Statute, made afterwards in his 
successor's time, was more fully declared) : this upon 

i i. e. lands kept by the lord of the manor in his own hands. Postes- 
giones qucB non sunt/eodaUs^ sed in manilnu domini, ( Ind. Vocab. ) 

2 i. e. by means of a more productive cultivation. Soli ctUturam fruc- 
tuosiorem^ atque inde sectUuram pcUrimonii regni meUoraÜonem. 

8 Cum natura ipsa et rebus pugnare. 

4 i. e, such kinds of enclosures and pastarage as manifestly induced 
depopnlation. Clausuras tantum ei pascua quo» depqmlationem Uquido 
invehebant 

6 So MS. Ed. 1622 has '* not by that name." 

t. e. that had annexed to them. Quilnu fuerint atmexa. 
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forfeiture to be taken, not by way of populär action, 
but by seizure of the land itself by the King and iords 
of the fee, as to half the profits, tili the houses and 
lands were restored. By this means the houses being 
kept up did of necessity enforce a dweller ; and the pro- 
portion of land for occupation being kept up, did of 
necessity enforce that dweller not to be a beggar or 
cottager, but a man of some substance, that might keep 
hinds and servants, and set the plough on going. This 
did wonderfully concem the might and mannerhood ^ 
of the kingdom, to have farms as it were of a Standard, 
sufficient to maintain an able body out of penury, and 
did in eflPect amortise a great part of the lands of the 
kingdom unto the hold and occupation of the yeomanry 
or middle people, of a condition between gentlemen and 
cottagers or peasants. Now how much this did ad- 
vance the miUtar power of the kingdom, is apparent by 
the true principles of war and the examples of other 
kingdoms. For it hath been held by the general opin- 
ion of men of best judgment in the wars (howsoever 
some few have varied, and that it may receive some 
distinction of case) that the principal strength of an 
army consisteth in the infantry or foot. And to make 
good infantry, it requireth men bred not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiftil manner. 
Therefore if a State run most to noblemen and gentle- 
men, and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but 
as their workfolks or^ labourers, or eise mere cottagers 
(which are but housed beggars), you may have a good 



• 1 So both the MS. and the ed. of 1622. I do not remember to have met 
with the Word any where eise. The translatioii gives — Hoc populi nu- 
merum miris modi» augebat ^ quin et potentia regni militaris intererat. 
2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " and." 
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cavalry, but never good stable bands of foot ; like to 
coppice woods, that if you leave in them staddles too 
thick, they will nin to bushes and briars, and have 
little clean nnderwood. And this is to be seen in 
France and Italy (and some other parts abroad), 
where in eflPect all is noblesse or peasantry (I speak 
of people out of towns^), and no middle people ; and 
therefore no good forces of foot : insomnch as they are 
enforced to employ mercenary bands of Switzers (and 
the like 2) for their battalions of foot. Whereby also it 
comes to pass that those nations have much people and 
few soldiers. Whereas the King saw that contrariwise 
it would follow, that England, though mnch less in ter- 
ritory, yet should have infinitely more soldiers of their 
native forces than those other nations have. Thus did 
the King secretly sow Hydra's teeth ; whereupon (ac- 
cording to the poets' fiction) shonld rise np armed men 
for the Service of this kingdom. 

The King also (having care to make his realm potent 
as well by sea as by land), for the better maintenance 
of the navy, ordained, That i^sdnes and woads from the 
parts of Gascoign and Languedoc, should not be brought 
but in English bottoms ; ^ bowing the ancient policy of 
this estate from consideration of plenty to consideration 
of power : for that almost all the ancient Statutes in- 
vite * (by all means) merchants strangers ^ to bring in 
all sorts of commodities ; having for end cheapness, and 
not looking to the point of state conceming the naval 
power. 

i " Populo in agris degente non in ur6i6tM." 

2 " Helvetiorum atU Germanorum,^^ 

« 4 Hen. 7. c. 10. ; passed February, 1489-90. 

4 So MS. Ed. 1622 has "incite.** The trandation has invitarU. 

s So MS. Ed. 1622 has '' merchant-etrangere." See note 2. p. 100. 

VOL. XI. 10 
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The King also made a Statute in that Parliament 
monitory and minatory towards justices of peace,^ that 
they shonld duly execute their office, inviting com- 
plaints against them, first to their fellow-jnstices, then 
to the justices of assize, then to the King or Chancellor ; 
and that a proclame^tion which he had published of that 
tenor should be read in open session four times a year, 
to keep them awake. Meaning also to have his laws 
executed,^ and thereby to reap either obedience or 
forfeitures, (wherein towards his later times he did de- 
cline too much to the left hand,) he did ordain remedy 
against the practice that was grown in use, to stop and 
damp informations upon penal laws, by procuring infor- 
mations by collusion to be put in by the confederates 
of the delinquents, to be faintly prosecuted and let fall 
at pleasure, and pleading them in bar of the informa- 
tions which were prosecuted with efFect. 

He made also laws for the correction of the mint, 
and counterfeiting of foreign coin current.^ And that 
no payment in gold should be made to any merchant 

1 4 H. 7. c. 12. ; passed Febniarv, 1489-90. 

2 The translation varies a little from the original here; for it represents 
this adinonition to the justices, equally with the act for putting a stop to 
collusive informations, as attributable to the same motive; viz. his desire 
of forfeitures. Hoc modo fort putabai ui leges sucb panales executioni de- 
mandarenturj utque inde vel obedienticB vel mulctarum ßtLctum perciperet: in 
qua re verstts ßnem vitcB stuB declinnvit nimis inpartem sinistram, Hunc ad 
ßnem eüam cohibuit pragmaticam quandam^ nuper ortam^ qua mfurmationes 
vercB super legibus pcenalUms exhihitoi^ informalionibm aliis illusorüs suffoca- 
bantuvj exhUntis scilicet per quogdam quos delinquentes ipsi subomärantj ut ad 
libitum eorum ßeret litis vel prosecutio vel desertio ; atque hoc modo veras 
prosecutiones {scilicet ne duplex foret vexatio) regerebanl. 

This is the act 4 H. 7. c. 20. passed Feb. 1489-90. 

8 t. e. for pnnishing the adulteratioii of foreign coin that was made cur- 
rent in England. De monetaria re/ormanda et nummorum extemorum (eorum 
scilicet qui edicto regio essent in usum regni recepti) aduUeratione punienda. 
4 U. 7. c. 18. 28. 
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stranger ; the better to keep treasure within the realm ; 
for that gold was the metal that lay in least room.^ 

He made also Statutes for the maintenance of drapery 
and the keeping of wools within the i*ealm ; and not 
only so, bnt for stinting and limiting the prices of 
cloth; one for the finer, and another for the coarser 
sort.^ Which I note, both because it was a rare thing 
to set prices by Statute, especially upon our home com- 
modities ; and because of the wise model • of this act ; 
not prescribing prices,* but stinting them not to exceed 
a rate; that the clothier might drape accordingly as 
he might afford. 

Divers other good Statutes were made that Parlia- 
ment, but these were the principal. And here I do 
desire those into whose hands this work shall fall, that 
they do take in good part my long insisting upon the 
laws that were made in this King's reign ; whereof I 
have these reasons ; both because it was the preemi- 
nent virtue and merit of this King,«^ to whose memory 
I do honour ; and because it hath some correspondence 
to my person ; but chiefly because in my judgment it 
is some defect even in the best writers of history, that 
they do not often enough summarily deliver and set 
down the most memorable laws that passed in the 
times whereof they write,® being indeed the principal 

1 And was therefore moet easily smnggled oat. QuodfaciQime et occuUo 
traniportari posseL 

2 4 H. 7. c. 8. ; passed December, 1489. 

* Prudens temper amentum. 

* i. e. not fixing the exact price of each kind of cloth ; bat only the 
maximum. The clothier was free to seil as cheap as he pleased. Quod 
pretia prcKÜe pcmnorum cUveni generis mm pnescriberetj ted sanciret tan- 

* Ut cptimus legisUitor esiet. 

* The edition of 1622 has torit. In the MS. it seems to me that wriä bas 
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acta of peace. For though they may be had^ in 
original books of law themselves ; yet that informeth 
not the judgment of kings and counsellors and persons 
of estate so well as to see them described and entered 
in the table and portrait of the times. 

About the same time the King had a loan from the 
City 2 of four thousand pounds, which was donble to 
that they lent before, and was duly and orderly paid 
back at the day, as the former likewise had been : the 
King ever choosing rather to borrow too soon than to 
pay too late, and so keeping up his credit. 

Neither had the King yet cast oflP his cares and 
hopes touching Brittaine,^ but thought to master the 

been corrected into tmte, the second t being tumed into 6, — not stmck 
ont, as the compositor perhaps supposed. 

1 Maxima ex parte r^periri »oleanL 

* According to Fabyan (a good authority on such a point) the King bor- 
rowed this sum in his third vear; t. e. 1487-8. And according to the old 
chronicie (Cott. Vitel. A. xvi.) — which seems to deserve quite as mnch 
credit as Fabyan, if not more, — he borrowed another sum of 2000/. in 
July, 1488: in contemplation perhaps of tronbles on his Scotch borders; 
James III. having been killed just before. 

8 In retuming to the business of Brittany, it will be remembered that 
we left the English forces, not retuming unsuccessful (as Bacon, following 
Polydore, supposed), but preparing to embark. They arrived in Brittany 
in the beginning of April, 1489, and were in füll Operation there all the 
time that the actions in Flanders which Bacon is now proceeding to relate 
were going on. Had Bacon known this, he would no doubt have con- 
nected the two actions together in quite a different way, and seen that the 
succours to the Duchess in Brittany and to Maximilian in Flanders were 
the two parts of a simultaneons and combined movement to stop the 
French King's progress. What the success of it was I will explaiu pres- 
ently. In the meantime the following letter from Henry himself to Lord 
Oxford will put the reader in possession of the true state of affairs in that 
quarter at the time of which Bacon is now speaking. As it is very char- 
acteristic as well as concise, I transcribe it at length, from the Paston Let- 
ters, vol. V. p. 870. 

" Right trusty and entirely beloved cousin, we greet you well. Inas- 
much as it hath liked God to send us good tidings out of Bretayn, such as 
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occasion hj policy, though his arms had been unfoiv 
tunate, and to bereave the French King of the fruit 



W6 donbt not but ye be desirous to nndentand, we write anto yoa of 
them as they be comen to our knowledge and as foUoweth. 

** The Lord Malpertuis, now lately with ns in ambassade from onr dear 
consin the Dnchess of Bretayne, shipped at our port of Dartmonth and 
arrived at St. Paul de Lyon in Bretayn on Palm Sunday at four afternoon 
[Palm Sunday in 1489 feil on the 12th of April], from whence he wrote us 
the disposition and the State of the country there, and of the landing and 
the demeaning of our army. We received his writing on Monday last at 
evensong time. And because he was of Bretayn bom and favourable to 
that party, we ne gave such trust to his tidings as was thought to us surety 
to write to you thereupon. This day after high mass cometh unto ns out 
of Bretayn foresaid, and with a new ambassade from our said cousin, Faw- 
con, one of our pursuivants, that ratifieth the news of the said Lord Mal- 
pertuis ; which ben these : — 

^ After the garrison of Frenchmen in the town of Gyngham [Guincamp] 
had certainty of the landing of our army, they drew down the fabours 
\j)ortcuüisei or fauxbourg$] of Gyngham and made them meet to defend a 
siege. But as soon as they understood that our army joumeyed towards 
them, they left the same Gyngham, where our said army arrived the 
Thursday next before Palm Sunday, and was received with procession, 
lodged and received and refreshed in the town four days. And going 
towards the said Duchess they must pass to the castle and borough of 
Moncouter. In that castle was also a garrison of Frenchmen, which incon- 
tinently upon word that our said army drew towards them, the French- 
men did cast down great part of the walls, and fled from thence. In that 
Castle and borough our said army kept their Easter. The castle of Chan- 
son adjoining near to the town of St. Bryak [ßrieu] was also garrisoned 
with Frenchmen. That castle they set on fire and so fled in. The towns 
of Henebone and Vannes were garrisoned with Frenchmen which brake 
down the walls of the towns and put themselves to flight. The inhabi- 
tants about Brest have laid siege thereunto and gotten the Base Court of 
the Frenchmen or the departing of our said pursuivant. The garrison 
of the town of Concameau, which is one of the greatest strengths of 
all Bretayn, was besieged in likewise and driven to that necessity that 
they within ofifered or his departing to avoid the town with staff in band. 
How that is taken, or what more is done sithence, he cannot teil. 

" Our said consin the Duchess is in her city of Rennes ; and our right 
trusty Knight and Counsellor Sir Richard Edgecomb there also, having 
Chief rule about her. And the Marshai of Bretayne arredieth him to join 
with them in all haste and with a good band of men. Many noblemen of 
that country repair to our said army to take their party. 

"These premises in substance we have by writing as well from the 
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of bis victory. The sum of his design was to encour- 
age Maximilian to go on with his suit for the marriage 
of Anne the heir of Brittaine, and to aid him to the 
consummation thereof. But the aifairs of Maximilian 
were at that time in great tronble and combnstion, by 
a rebelUon of his subjects in Flanders, especially those 
of Bruges and Gannt ; whereof the town of Bruges 
(at such time as Maximilian was there in person) had 
suddenly armed in tumult, and slain some of his prin- 
cipal officers, and taken himself prisoner, and held him 
in durance tili they had enforced him and some of his 
counsellors to take a solemn oath to pardon all their 
ofFences, and never to question and revenge the same 
in time to come. Nevertheless Frederick the Em- 
peror would not snffer this reproach and indignity 
ofFered to his son to pass, but made sharp wars upon 
Flanders to reclaim and chastise the rebels.^ But the 
Lord Ravenstein ^ a principal person about Maximilian 
and one that had taken the oath of abolition® with 
his master, pretending the religion thereof, but indeed 
upon private ambition, and as it was thought insti- 
gated and corrupted from France, forsook the Emperor 
and Maximilian bis lord, and made himself an head 
of the populär party, and seized upon the towns of 



Chief captains of our 8aid army as from our Comptroller foresaid: and that 
our Said army, blessed be God, hath amoiij; themself kept such love and 
accord that no manner of fray er debate hath been between them sithens 
the time of their departing out of this our realm. 

" Given under our eignet at our Castle at Hertford the 22 day of April." 

So far therefore the measures taken by Henry were prosperiug; and 
bearing this in mind we may now proceed with Bacon^s narrative. 

^ This clause is omitted in the translation. 

3 RavelsUm in MS. 

s That is, the oath just mentioned, that he would pardon their offences, 
&c. This oath had been taken on the 16th of May, 1488. See Sismondi. 
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Ipre and Sluce with both the Castles; and forthwith 
sent to the Lord Cordes,^ govemor of Picardy iinder 
the French Eang, to desire aid, and to move him 
that he on the behalf of the French King would be 
protector of the miited towns, and by force of arms 
reduce the rest. The Lord Cordes was ready to em- 
brace the occasion, which was partly of his own set- 
ting, and sent forthwith greater forces than it had 
been possible for him to raise on the sudden if he 
had not looked for such a summons before, in aid of 
the Lord Ravenstein and the Flemings, with instruo- 
tions to invest the towns between France and Bruges. 
The French forces besieged a Httle town called Dix- 
mue,2 where part of the Flemish forces joined with 
them. While they lay at this siege, the King of 
England, upon pretence of the safety of the English 
pale about Calais, but in truth being loth that Max- 
imilian should become contemptible and thereby be 
shaken off by the states of Brittaine about his ^ mar- 
riage, sent over the Lord Morley with a thousand 
men unto the Lord Daubigny, then deputy of Calais, 
with secret Instructions to aid Maximilian and to raise 
the siege of Dixmue. The Lord Daubigny (giving 
it out that all was for the strengthening of the Eng- 
lish marches) drew out of the garrisons of Calais, 
Hammes and Guines, to the number of a thousand 
men more : so that with the fresh succours that came 



1 Rapin spells the name Desquerde», The particolars which follow seem 
to come from Hall, whose narrative is much faller than Polydore's here. 
He quotes the FlemUh Chromcle, from which I suppose he had the addi- 
tional details. 

3 So speit both in the MS. and the edition of 1622. Now caUed Dix- 
mude. 

8 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " this marriage." 
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under the conduct of the Lord Morley, they made 
up to the number of two thousand or better. Which 
forces joining with some companies of Almaynes, put 
themselves into Dixmue, not perceived by the enemies ; 
and passing through the town (with some reinforce- 
ment from the forces that were in the town) assailed 
the enemies' camp, negligently guarded as being out 
of fear, where there was a bloody fight, in which the 
English and their partakers obtained the victory, and 
slew to the number of eight thousand men, with the 
loss on the English part of a hundred or thereabouts ; 
amongst whom was the Lord Morley. They took 
also their great ordnance, with much rieh spoils, which 
they carried to Newport ; ^ whence the Lord Daubigny 
retumed to Calais, leaving the hurt men and some 
other voluntaries in Newport. But the Lord Cordes 
being at Ipre with a great power of men, thinking to 
recover the loss and disgrace of the fight at Dixmue, 
came presently on and sat down before Newport and 
besieged it ; and after some days siege, he resolved to 
try the fortune of an assault ; which he did one day,^ 
and succeeded therein so far, that he had taken the 
principal tower and fort in that city, and planted upon 
it the French banner ; whence nevertheless they were 
presently beaten forth by the English, by the help 
of some fresh succours of archers, arriving by good 
fortune (at the instant) in the haven of Newport. 
Whereupon the Lord Cordes, discouraged, and meas- 
uring the new succours which were small by the suc- 
cess which was great, left^ his siege. By this means 

1 A town at the mouth of the river on which Dixmude Stands. 

2 This was on Midsummer's Day, 1489. See the Herald's Journal. Gott. 
Jul. xi. f. 56. 

« So MS. Ed. 1622 has " levied." 
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matters grew more exasperate between the two Kings 
of England and France, for that in the war of Flan- 
ders the aoxiliary forces of French and English were 
much blooded one against another; which blood ran- 
kled the more, by the vain words of the Lord Cordes, 
that declared himself an open enemy of the English, 
beyond that that appertained to the present service; 
making it a common by-word of his, That he could 
be content to lie in hell seven years so he might win 
Calais from the English. 

The King having thus upheld the reputation^ of 
MaximiUan, advised him now to press on his marriage 
with Brittaine to a conclusion ; which Maximilian ac- 
cordingly did ; and so far forth prevailed both with the 
yoimg lady and with the principal persons about her, 
as the marriage was consummate by proxy« with a cer- 
emony at that time in these parts new. For she was 
not only pnblicly contracted, but stated as a bride, and 
solemnly bedded, and after she was laid, there came in 
Maximilian's ambassador with letters of procuration, 

i Res et exüHmationem. 

3 Polydore Vergil, from whom all this comes, does not give the date of 
this proxy-marriage, and the diligence of modern French historians does 
not »eem to have succeeded in fixing it with certainty. It is said to have 
been performed with such secrecy that even the servants of the Duchess 
were not aware of it fpr some time. If so — and the existence of a doubt 
as to the dal;e of such an event makes it probable that secrecy was 
affected, though it does not oblige us to believe with Rapin that neither 
Henry nor Charles knew of it for above a twelvemonth after — the object 
must have been to keep it from Charles; and we need not seek so far as 
Bacon does to account for Maximilian's being content with a marriage by 
proxy: had he gone to Brittany in person, the secret would have been 
harder to keep. 

Lingard dates the marriage as late as April, 1491; which must be 
wrong; for there is a commission extant dated the 29th of March in that 
year, in which the marriage is distinctiy mentioned. See Bymer, xii. 438. 
D'Argentr^ (xiii. 66.) puts it about the beginnhig of November, 1490. 
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and in the presence of sundry noble personages, men 
and women, put bis leg (stript naked to the knee) be- 
tween the espousal sheets, to the end that tliat cere- 
mony might be thought to amount to a consummation 
and actual knowledge. This done, Maximilian (whose 
property was to leave things then when they were 
almost comen to perfection, and to end them by Imagi- 
nation ; like ill archers, that draw not their arrows np 
to the head ; and who might as easily have bedded the 
lady himself ^ as to have made a play and disguise of 
it,) tliinking now all assured, neglected for a time bis 
fdrther proceeding, and intended bis wars.^ Meanwhile 



^ Besides the reasons snggested ih the last note, it must be remembered 
that Anne did not complete her fourteenth year tiU the 26th of January, 
1490-1. See Dam, iii. p. 84. 

2 What then became of the English forces in Brittany? Polydore Ver- 
gil did not know they were there ; the old English historians, foUowing 
Polydore without suspicion, do not raise the question ; the modern, by cor- 
recting Polydore's dates, raise, but do not perfectly answer it. There 
they were however all this time ; and it is particularly important with ref- 
erence to Henry's administration to know when and under what circum- 
stances they came back. For it was the most considerable move in the 
game, and was regarded by Bacon as the Single exception to the good for- 
tune of Henry's military enterprises; and one so little in keeping with the 
rest that he is obliged to impute it to an accident, for which through want 
of political foresight he had neglected to provide. French historians sup- 
ply US with the true story, and show that this bnsiness was in fact no 
exception, but a striking Illustration both of the qualities and the fortnne 
which Bacon ascribes to him. 

I have already explained that the expedition was planned with great 
deliberation, and formed part of a combined movement, in conjunction 
with Spain and Flanders, to arrest the French King's progress in the 
reduction of Brittany. In pursuance of this plan Spain threatened France 
in the south at Fontarabia; Maximilian, though hampered with troubles 
at home, contrived with Henry's assistance to eflfect an important diver- 
sion in the north; at the same time secretly and successfully pressing liis 
ßuit for the young Duchess's band; and the English forces in Brittany 
meanwhile, if they gained no brilliant successes over the French, yet 
effectually stopped their career of conquest: the result of all which was 
that Charles gave up the attempt to carry bis euds that way. It has in- 
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the French King (Consulting with bis divines, and 
finding that this pretended consnmmation was rather 

deed been stated, not only by Polydore Vergil and thoee also who followed 
him, bat by modern writers with better Information, that Henry not only 
failed to give these forces dne support and encooragement while they 
were there, but recalled them in less than nix months, — that is before the 
stipulated time of service had ezpired. But this is surely a mistake, aris- 
ing from some attempt to combint Bacon's narrative with the facts derived 
from R3rmer'8 Foedera and the Breton archives, instead of setting it aside 
altogether, as inconsistent with them and resting itself upon no better 
authority than Polydore's. The fact is that in the middle of August, 
1489, which was the fifth month after their landing, Henry instead of re- 
callmg was reinforcing them. (See Rymer, xii. 887.; also Calendar of 
Patent Bolls, where we find commissions issued on the 14th, 15th, and 16th 
of Angost for the raising of a force " destiiied for Brittany ; " and compore 
Lobinean, i. p. 805. j; and (not to attempt to trace with exactness, the 
separate Operations of the many causes which conspired to bring abont 
the total result) the end of it all was that Charles consented soon after to 
make peace, on terms by no means disadvantageous to Brittany. By the 
treaty of Frankfort, concluded between him and Maximilian sometime in 
the autumn of 1489, it was agreed that Charles shonld restore to the 
Dnchess all the towns which he had conquered since her father^s death 
(except three or four which were to be held in tmst by the Duke of Bour- 
bon and the Prince of Orange until the differences shonld be amicably 
settled ; for which purpose a congress was to be holden at Toumay in the 
following April); that he shonld in the meantime withdraw bis troops out 
of Brittany, and that she shonld dismiss her foreign auxiliaries. ** Et Yuy- 
deront " (says D'Argentr^) " les gens de guerre Fran9ois de Bretagne, 
comme aussi la Duchesse feroit vuyder les Anglois." This treaty was 
accepted by the Duchess, accordiiig to Lobineau, in November, 1489; 
whereupon the Euglish forces would of conrse be withdrawn, or if they 
remained it was only pending the payment of expenses. 

We see therefore that there is no ground for regarding the issue of this 
enterprise as a thing requiring explanation or apology. If it did not aim 
to accomplish much, it is not the less characteristio of Henry on that 
account. What it did aim at it accomplished; and it does not appear to 
have been his fault if the winning of the move did not secure the game. 
The project of marriage between Maximilian and the Duchess was so far 
advanced that a commission for consummating it by proxy was issued 
(D*Argentr^, xüi. 56.) on the 23rd of March, 1489 — that is, I presume, 
1489-90, though it matters not to the present question to which year the 
date belongs — and had it been regnlarly C4»mpleted, which might (it 
seems) have been done if Maximilian had not left it when it was all bat 
done, Charles would apparently have been fairly checkmated. As it whs, 
he was obliged to quit the attempt to possesa himself of Brittany by 
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an invention of court than any ways valid by the laws 
of the church,) went more really ^ to work ; and by 
secret instruments and cunning agents, as well matrons 
about the young lady as counsellors, first sought to re- 
move the point of religion and honour out of the mind 
of the lady herseif ; wherein there was a double 
labour ; for Maximilian was not only contracted unto 
the lady, but Maximilian's daughter was likewise con- 
tracted to King Charles : so as the marriage halted 
upon both feet, and was not clear on either side. But 
for the contract with King Charles, the exception lay 
piain and fair ; for that Maximilian's daughter was 
under years of consent, and so not bound by law ; but 
a power of disagreement left to either part.^ But for 
the contract made by MaximiUan with the lady herseif, 
they were harder driven : having nothing to allege, 
but that it was done without the consent of her sover- 
eign lord King Charles, whose ward and dient she 
was, and he to her in place of a father ; and therefore 
it was void and of no force, for want of such consent. 
Which defect (they said) though it would not evac- 
uate a marriage after cohabitation and actual consmn- 
mation, yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
For as for the pretended consummation, they made 
sport with it, and said that it was an argmnent that 
Maximilian was a widower, and a cold wooer, that 
could content himself to be a bridegroom by deputy, 
and would not make a little journey to put all out of 
question. So that the young lady wrought upon by 

force, and try it another way. In all respects therefore, the enterprise 
appears to have been planned with characteristic cantion and concluded 
with characteristic success. 

1 Magis solide, 

2 This clause is omitted in the transiation. 
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these reasons, finely instilled by such as the French 
King (who spaxed for no rewards or promises) had 
made on his side ; and allured likewise by the present 
glory and greatness of King Charles (being also a 
young king and a bachelor) ; and loth to make her 
coiintry the seat of a long and miserable war ; secretly 
yielded to accept of Bang Charles. But during this 
secret treaty with the lady, the better to save it from 
blasts of Opposition and intemiption, King Charles re- 
sorting to his wonted arts, and thinking to carry the 
marrlage as he had carried the wars, by entertaining 
the King of England in vain belief, sent a solemn 
ambassage ^ by Francis Lord of Luxemburgh, Charles 

1 I bave not 8ucceeded in absolutely fixing the date of this embassy. 
But the circumstance which Polydore Vergil is least likely to have been 
mistaken in relating, and of which the date can be flxed with the nearest 
approach to certaiiity, appears to be this; tbat the ambassadors whom 
Henry despatched with the answer to this embassy, met on their way, at 
Galais, a legate of the Pope, who was on hi» way to England. And thoagh 
Polydore says that the legate came from Pope Alexander VI. toho hadjutt 
tucceeded Pope Innocent (in which case it must have been at ieast as late 
as August, 1492, after Charles and Anne were married and whiie England 
and France were at war) — yet I suppose it was more likely that he 
should have made a mistake as to the date of Pope Innocent's death than 
as to the circumstance of an accidental meeting at Calais between the 
ambassadors and a legate from the Pope. 

Taking this then as a fixed point, the date of the " solemn ambassage '* 
here mentioned may be set with some confidence in November or Decem- 
ber, 1489. We know from the Herald's Journal (Jul. xii. fo. 61. b) that 
during Christmas in that year there was in England ** a great ambassade 
of France, that is to say Francois Mons. de Luxembourgh^ Viscount of 
Geneve, and the General of the order of the TViniiy in France; which on 
St John's Day dined at the King's board: " — that " anon after" Candle- 
mas Day (t. e. Feb. 2nd, 1489-90) "... the ambassadors of France had 
soon their answer, were right greatly and lai^ly rewarded, and well con- 
duct to the sea side by the Eing*s.almoner and Sir John Bysley, Knt:" 
— that '* soon after the King sent a great ambassage into France " (prob- 
ably that of which the commission bears date 27th February ; see Bymer), 
" that is to say, the Lord Privy Seal, Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Or- 
mond, the Queen' s chamberlain, and the Prior of Christ Churoh of Can- 
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Marignian, and Robert Gagvien, general of the order 
of the bons-hommes of the Trinity, to treat a peace and 
league with the King ; accoupling it with an article in 
the nature of a request, that the French King might 
with the King's good will (according unto hi9 right of 
seigniory and tutelage) dispose of the marriage of the 
young Duchess of Brittaine as he should think good, 
ofFering by a judicial proceeding to make void the mar- 
riage of Maximilian by proxy. Also all this while the 
better to amuse the world, he did continue in his court 
and custody the daughter of Maximilian, who formerly 
had been sent unto him to be bred and educated in 
France, not dismissing or renvoying her,' bat con- 
trariwise professing and giving out strongly that he 
meant to proceed with that match; and that for the 
Duchess of Brittaine, he desired only to preserve his 
right of seigniory, and to give her in marriage to some 
such ally as might depend upon him. 

When the three commissioners came to the court 
of England, they delivered their ambassage unto the 
King, who remitted them to his counsel ; where some 
days after they had audience, and made their propo- 
sition by the Prior of the Trinity (who though he 
were third in place, yet was held the best Speaker of 
them) to this effect : ^ 

terbury:" — and that "after Mid-Lent ensuing" (Mid-Lent Sunday in 
1490 feil on the 2l8t of March) " there came to the King divers and many 
ambassadors, — that is to say, a Legate from the Pope,^* &c. Under these 
circumstances, the ambassadors on their way to Paris and the Pope's 
legate on his way to England would very likely meet at Calais. 

It is true, on the other hand, that there is in Rymer a safe conduct for 
the three persons named by Bacon, dated the lOth of December, and en- 
tered as belonging to Henry's sixth year; which would be 1490; a date 
probable enough in itself. 

1 So ed. 1622. The MS. omits " her." 

s fs locittus este perhibetur in hunc modum, There is nothing in Polydore 
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" My lords, the King our master, the greatest and 
mightiest King that reigned in France since Charles 
the great whose name he beareth, hath nevertheless 
thought it no disparagement to his greatness at this 
time to propound a peace, yea and to pray a peace, 
with the King of England. For which purpose he 
hath sent us his commissioners, instructed and enabled 
with füll and ample power to treat and conclude ; giv- 
ing HS fiirther in charge to open in some other business 
the secrets of his own intentions. These be indeed the 
precious love tokens between great Kings, to commu- 
nicate one with another the true state of their afFairs, 
and to pass by nice points of honour, which ought not 
to give law unto affection.^ This I do assure your 
lordships ; it is not possible for you to imagine the true 
and cordial love that the King our master beareth to 
your sovereign, except you were near him as we are. 
He useth his name with so great respect, he remem- 
bereth their first acquaintance at Paris with so great 
contentment, nay he never speaks of him, but that 
presently he falls into discourse of the miseries of great 
Kings, in that they cannot converse with their equals, 
but with their ^ servants. This affection to your 
King's person and virtues God hath put into the heart 

or Speed, nor I think in any of the English chroniclers who preceded 
Bacon, from which it can be gathered that the Prior was the spokesman. 
It may indeed be reasonably conjectured from the account which Bemard 
Andrä gives of the matter (Cott. Domit. A. XYÜi. 193.) that it was so, and 
several of the particulars that follow may have been taken from this 
source. But there are several others which could not have been extracted 
either from Polydore or Andr^, and which show that Bacon had some 
source of Information independent of them. How much of what foUows 
is derived iVom such a source, and how much is Bacon*s own, it is im- 
possible to know. 

1 QucB affectid aUcm insigni postponi debent. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " their." 
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of OUT master, no doubt for the good of Christendom, 
and for purposes yet iinknown to us all ; for other root 
it cannot have, since it was the same to the Earl of 
Richmond that it is now to the King of England. 
This is therefore the first motive that makes our King 
to desire peace and league with your sovereign ; good 
affection, and somewhat that he finds in his own heart. 
This affection is also armed with reason of estate. 
For OUT King doth in all candour and frankness of 
dealing open himself unto you, that having an honour- 
able, yea and holy^ pnrpose, to make a voyage and 
war in remote parts, he considereth that it will be of 
no small effect in point of reputation to his enter- 
prise, if it be known abroad that he is in good peace 
with all his neighbour princes, and specially with the 
King of England, whom for good causes he esteemeth 
most. 

" But now my lords give ine leave to use a few 
words, to remove all scruples and misunderstandings 
between your sovereign and ours, conceming some late 
actions ; which if they be not cleared, may perhaps 
hinder this peace ; to the end that for matters past 
neither King may conceive unkindness of other, nor 
think the other conceiveth unkindness of him. The 
late actions are two ; that of Brittaine, and that of 
Flanders. In both which it is true that the subjects' 
swords of both Kings have encountered and stricken, 
and the ways and inclinations also of the two Kings in 
respect of their confederates and allies have severed. 

" For that of Brittaine ; the King your sovereign 
knoweth best what hath passed. It was a war of ne- 
cessity on our master's part. And though the motives 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " a holy." 
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of it were sharp and piquant as could be, yet did he 
make that war rather with an olive-branch than a 
laurel-branch in liis liand; more desiring peace than 
victoryJ Besides froni time to time he sent as it were 
blank papers to your King to write the conditions of 
peace. For though both his hononr and safety went 
upon it, yet he thought neither of them too precious to 
put into the King of England's hands. Neither doth 
our King on the other side make any unfriendly Inter- 
pretation of your King's sending of succours to the 
Duke of Brittaine ; for the King knoweth well that 
many things must be done of Kings for satisfaction of 
their people ; and it is not hard to discem what is a 
King's own. But this matter of Brittaine is now by 
the act of God ended and passed ; and, as the King 
hopeth, like the way of a ship in the sea, without leav- 
ing any impression in either of the Kings' minds ; as 
he is sure for his part it hath not done in his. 

" For the action of Flanders ; as the former of Brit- 
taine was a war of necessity, so this was a war of jus- 
tice ; which with a good King is of equal necessity 
with danger of estate ; for eise he should leave to be 
a King. The subjects of Burgundy^ are subjects in 
chief to the crown of France, and their Duke the hom- 
ager and vassal of France. They had wont to be good 
subjects, howsoever Maximilian hath of late distem- 
pered them. They fled to the King for justice and 
deliverance from oppression. Justice he could not 

^ This clause is omitted in the translation. 

2 Subditi Burgundias: meaning (it would seem) the Flemings. It was 
through his marriage with the heiress of Bargundy that they became 
Maximilian's subjects; and it was as subjects of Burgandy that the King 
of France claimed to be their lord in chief. In p. 222. the word *' Flem- 
ings " in the English is rendered by BuryvnJot in the Latin. 

VOL. XI. 11 
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deny ; purchase ^ he did not seek. This was good for 
Maximilian if he coiild have seen it : in people muti- 
ned to arrest fiiry, and prevent despair. My lords, it 
may be this I have said is needless, save that the King 
OUT master is tender in any thing that may but glance 
upon the friendship of England. The amity between 
the two Kings no doubt Stands entire and inviolate. 
And that their subjects' swords have clashed, it is noth- 
ing unto the public peace of the crowns ; it being a 
thing very usual in auxiliary forees of the best and 
straitest confederates to meet and draw blood in the 
field. Nay many times there be aids of the same 
nation on both sides, and yet it is not for all that a 
kingdom divided in itself. 

" It resteth my lords that I impart unto you a mat- 
ter that I know your lordships all will much rejoice to 
hear ; as that which importeth the Christian common- 
weal more than any action that hath happened of long 
time.2 The King our master hath a purpose and deter- 
mination to make war upon the kingdom of Naples, 
being now in the possession of a bastard slip of Arra- 
gon ; but appertaining unto his majesty by clear and 
undoubted right ; which if he should not by just arms 
seek to recover, he could neither acquit his honour nor 
answer it to his people. But his noble and Christian 
thoughts rest not here : for his resolution and hope is,^ 
to make the reconquest of Naples but as a bridge to 
transport his forees into Grecia, and not to spare blood 
or treasure (if it were to the impawning his crown and 



1 Meaning />royf<, the ordinary meaning of the word at that time. Emol- 
umentum aliquod sibi ipsi minime expetebat. 
5* Post nostrnm memoriam. 
8 Spe enim haud Itvi non inßatur quülem seJ fiäcitur. 
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dispeopling of France) tili either he hath overthrown 
the empire of the Ottomans, or taken it in his way to 
paradise. The King knoweth well that this is a de- 
sign that could not arise in the mind of any King that 
did not steadfastly look up unto God, whose quarrel 
this is, and ftx)m whom cometh both the will and the 
deed. But yet it is agreeable to the person that he 
beareth (though unworthy) of the Thrice Christian 
King, and the eldest son of the church ; whereunto he 
is also invited by the example (in more ancient time) 
of King Henry the Fourth of England, (the first re- 
nowned King of the House of Lancaster; ancestor 
though not progenitor ^ to your King ;) who had a 
purpose towards the end of his time (as you know bet- 
ter) to make an expedition into the Holy-land ; and by 
the example also (present before his eyes) of that hon 
ourable and religious war which the King of Spain 
now maketh and hath almost brought to perfection, for 
the recovery of the realm of Granada from the Moors. 
And although this enterprise may seem vast and un- 
measured, for the King to attempt that by his own 
forces, wherein (heretofore) a conjunction of most of 
the Christian Princes hath fomid work enough ; ' yet 
his Majesty wisely considereth, that sometimes smaller 
forces being united under one command are more 
effectual in proof (though not so promising in opinion 
and fame) than much greater forces variously com- 
pounded by associations and leagues, which commonly 
in a short time after their beginnings tum to dissoci- 



1 Ancestor seems to be used here simply in the sense of predecestor ; by 
which Word it is translated in the Latin. Prcedeceuor qtudem Ucet non pro- 
genitor reffis vestri. 

3 Non gine magnU dohribiu et Sutumo heüo cum confecertmL 
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make Lis profit of this business of Brittaine, as a quar- 
rel for war ; and of that of Naples, as a wrench and 



oatwardly at least, more desperate than in the preceding November. It 
seems early, therefore, for Henry to " give it for lost.'* Whether Bacon 
had sufficient grounds for the conclusion we cannot teil, without knowing 
what Information he had about these negotiations (for it is clear from the 
many little particulars which he adds that he had some) besides what he 
foand in Polydore. It is certainly possible that, even in February, 1489-90, 
Henry saw so far into Charles's design, and thought it so likely that the 
Duchess would end the quarrel by marrying him, that (in that sense) he 
did begin to " give Brittany for lost," and resolved not to entangle himself 
further in a fruitless qnarrel. And if Bacon had tmy positive ground for the 
assertion, it is in that sense it must be understood. If however it was only 
an inference from what went before and followed (which is perhaps more 
likely) it must be remembered that Bacon was proceeding upon false 
grounds. He was going upon the snpposition that the French had had 
their own way in Brittany, without any e£fectual check, since the battle 
of St. Aubin. He knew nothing of the events of 1489, or of the treaty of 
Frankfort; of which not the slightest hint is to be found in any of our old 
historians. And believing (what may after all be true) that the negotia- 
tion he was speaking of took place in the spring of 1491, he was endeavour- 
ing to conceive the case as it would have been then. By that time Henry 
might very well have perceived that there was no prospect of preserving 
the independence of Brittany but by a greater war than it was worth. 
And the obvions inadequacy and ineflectiveness of the measures which he 
took, if that were his object, coupled with their Singular efficacy and suc- 
cess, if money was his object, may have suggested to Bacon this explana- 
tion of his motives. 

The main fact however, — viz. that Henry met this conciliatory move on 
the part of Charles with some extravagant demand which induced a 
breach, — is distinctiy stated by Bernard Andr^ {tandem inter eos decretum 
est ut si tributum non solverent bellum in eos brevi strueretur ;) and may 
indeed be gathered from Polydore's narrative, though he put a different 
construction upon it. ^''Anyli enim Itynti (he 8ay8) ut pauca tandtm quce 
cupiebant assequer entur^ permulta postul(d)ani : Franci autem, ut nihil inßne 
concederent^ omnia repucUabant^ stomachabantur, pemegnbant,'^ &c. Poly- 
dore took it for a case of ordinary higgiing; one party hoping to get as 
much as he wanted by beginning with a demand for more, — the other 
making the extravagance of the first demand a pretence for refusing all. 
But this is merely a ppeculation — Polydore's way of accounting for what 
he supposed to be Henry's disappointment. With this we need not trouble 
ourselves. He seems to have been a mere scholar, without any historical 
faculty except that of concise and fluent narrative; his selection of cir- 
cumstances is guided by no insight into the meaning of the thing; and the 
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mean for peace; being well advertised how strongly 
the King was bent upon that action. Having there- 



general reflexions in which he now and then indulges are mere moral com- 
monplaces. In a case like this however, the very ehallowness of his inter- 
pretation is an argument for accepting his evidence as to the fact; vis. 
that Henryks demands were unreasonable, and that Charles refused to 
entertain them. Indeed there is other evidence to show that early in 1490 
Henry, whatever his motive may have been, had in fact made up his mind 
to break with Charles, and was taking his measures with that view. On 
the 15th of Febraary the Duchess of Brittany engaged, araong other 
things, not to marry nor to make war or peace without his consent. In 
the course of the summerf besides sending a new army to her assistance 
(see a namber of entries in an accoant of ** payments raade at the King's 
receipt," between Whitsuntide and Michaelmas, 1490; Cbapter House 
Records, A. 8. 19. pp. 77-95., Rolls house), he had concluded treaties with 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, by which each of the three powers was bound 
under certain contingencies to join the others in an invasive war against 
Charles. See Ryraer. It appears also from the Calendar of Patent Rolls 
that during all this spring and summer he was looking carefully to his 
own«coasts and borders, as if the war might be brought to his own doors 
at any moment. On the 20th of May the Earl of Surrey was appointed 
warden-general of the marches of England towards Scotland, with fall 
power to array and muster the men of North umberland, and to treat with 
agents of the Scotch King. On the 22nd he was directed to publish a 
proclamation ordering home all the idle and vagrant Scots that had overmn 
the country. On the 26th a commission of snrvey and array was sent to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of Kent, with special injunction " to place beacons 
for forewaming the people of the advent of the King's enemies." Similar 
commissions were issued from time to time during June, July, and August, 
to the other counties on the southem, and southem part of the eastem, 
coast. On the 8th of July a writ was issued for the impressment of 
twenty-four gunners for the defence of the town of Calais. Interspersed 
among these are several commissions (the earliest dated May 22, the latest 
July 17) in which mention is made of ships proceeding to sea " in resist- 
ance of the King*s enemies tliere congregating." One of the 20th of June 
speaks of " thepresent voynge to Bnitany^ And on the 17th of September 
following, public proclamation was directed to be made in all the counties 
of England of the confederation above mentioned between the King of 
England, the King of the Romans, and the King and Queen of Spain, " to 
make actual war against Charles tbe French King, if he invade them or 
the Duchess of Brittany.'* 

It is possible however that the precautions taken for the security of the 
English coasts had reference to Perkin Warbeck, who was now beginning 
to stir, rather than to any apprehension of a French Invasion. 
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fore conferred divers times with bis counsel, and keep- 
ing himself somewhat close, he gave a direction to the 
Chancellor for a formal answer to the ambassadors ; 
and that he did in the presence of his counsel. And 
after, calling the Chancellor to him apart, bad bim 
speak in such language as was fit for a treaty that was 
to end in a breach ; and gave him also a special caveat, 
that he should not use any words to discourage the 
voyage of Italy. Soon after the ambassadors were 
sent for to the counsel, and the Lord Chancellor 
spake to them in this sort:^ 

"My lords ambassadors, I sball make answer by 
the King's commandment unto the eloquent declara^ 
tion of you my lord Prior, in a brief and piain man- 
ner. The King forgetteth not his former love and 
acquaintance with the King your master. But of 
this there needeth no repetition ; for if it be between 
them as it was, it is well ; if there be any alteration, 
it is not words wilP make it up. For the business 
of Brittaine, the King findeth it a little stränge that 
the French King maketli mention of it as matter of 
well deserving at his band. For that deserving was 
no more but to make him bis instrument to surprise 
one of his best confederates. And for the marriage, 
the King would not meddle in it, if your master 
would marry by the book,^ and not by the sword. 
For that of Flanders, if tlie subjects of Burgundy 
had appealed to your King as their chief lord, at 

1 In hunc modum hcufuttjertur. 

ä So MS. Va\. 1622 Im« " that will." 

8 Litun/iä. Tili« innst not be underHtood ns reforring lo tho French 
King'H iiiteiition to tuurrv tho Duchess hitnself, f<»r that was not yet 
in question; but to the right wliich he claimed of disposing of her in 
;7;/irri)i^o. 
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first,^ by way of suppUcation, it might have had a 
shew of justice. But it was a new form of process, 
for subjects to imprison their prince first, and to slay 
bis oflScers, and then to be complainants. The King 
saith that sure he is, when the French King and 
bimself sent to the subjects of Scotland (that had 
taken arms against their King,) they both spake in 
another stile, and did in princely nianner signify their 
detestation of populär attentates upon the person or 
authority Princes. But, my lords ambassadors, the 
King leaveth these two actions thus. That on the 
one side he hath not received any manner of satis- 
faction from you concerning them ; and on the other, 
that he doth not apprehend them so deeply, as in 
respect of them to retuse to treat of peace, if other 
things may go band in band. As for the war of 
Naples and the design against the Turk; the King 
hath commanded me expressly to say, that he doth 
wish with all bis heart to bis good brother the French 
King, that bis fortmies may succeed according to bis 
hopes and bonourable intentions: and wbensoever he 
shall hear that he is prepared for Grecia, — as your 
master is pleased now to say that he beggeth a peace 
of the King, so the King then will beg of bim a part 
in that war. But now, my lords ambassadors, I am 
to propound unto you somewhat on the King's part. 
The King your master hath taught our King what to 
say and demand. You say (my lord Prior) that your 
King is resolved to recover bis rigbt to Naples, wrong- 
folly detained from bim ; and that if he sbould not thus 
do, he could not acquit bis honour, nor answer it to bis 

1 1. e. had begun by appealing, &c. Si Burgundics ntbdlti n principio per 
xiam supplicatUmU vestrum regem appellassent tU dominum gupremum. 
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people. Think my lords that the King our master 
saith the same thing over again to you, touching Nor- 
mandy, Guienne, Anjou; yea and the kingdom of 
France itself. I cannot express it better than in your 
own words. If therefore the French King shall con- 
sent that the King our master's title to France (or 
least tribute for the same) be handled in the treaty, 
the King is content to go on with the rest, otherwise 
he refiiseth to treat." 

The ambassadors being somewhat abashed with this 
demand, answered in some heat, that they doubted not 
but that the King their sovereign's sword would be 
able to maintain his sceptre ; and they assured them- 
selves he neither could nor would yield to any dimi- 
nution of the crown of France, either in territory or 
regality. But howsoever, they were too great matters 
for them to speak of, having no commission. It was 
rephed that the King looked for no other answer 
from them, but would forthwith send his own am- 
bassadors to the French King. There was a ques- 
tion also asked at the table :^ Whether the French 
King would agree to have the disposing of the mar- 
riage of Brittaine, with an exception and exclusion 
that he should not marrv her himself ? To which the 
ambassadors answered, that it was so far out of their 
King's thougbts as they had received no Instructions 
touching the same. Thus were the ambassadors dis- 
missed, all save the Prior; and were followed imme- 
diately by Thomas Earl of Ormond, and Thomas 
Goldenston Prior of Christ-Church in Canterbury, 
who were presently sent over into France. In the 

1 Injecta autem tanquam obiter est questio a quibtudam ex consiliariis. 
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mean space Lionel Bishop of Concordia was sent as 
nuncio from Pope Alexander the Sixth^ to both 
Kings, to move a peace between them. For Pope 
Alexander, finding himself pent and locked up by a 
leagae and association of the principal statcs of Italy, 
that he could not make his way for the advancement 
of his own house (which he immoderately thirsted 
after), was desirous to trouble the waters in Italy, 
that he might fish the better; casting the net not 
oiit of St. Peter's, but out of Borgia's bark. And 
doubting lest the fears from England might stay the 
French King's voyage into Italy, dispatched this 
bishop to compose all matters between the two Kings, 
if he could: who first repaired to the French King, 
and finding him well inclined (as he conceived), took 
on his joumey towards England, and found the Eng- 
lish ambassadors at Calais on their way towards the 
French King. After some Conference with them, he 
was in honourable manner transported over into Eng- 
land, where he had audience of the King. But not- 
withstanding he had a good ominous name to have 
made a peace, nothing foUowed. For in the mean 

1 So Polydore ; who adds, " qui Innocentio patHh ante mortw) succes- 
aeraV^ But Pope Innocent died on the 26thof July, 1492. Pope Alex- 
ander was elected on the llth, and crowned on the 26th, of the following 
month. Now Charles VIII. had been married to the Dnchess of Brittany 
in the preceding December; and on the 9th of September imraediately 
following, Henry was on his way to France at the head of an i nvading 
army. Therefore if any legat« from Pcpe Alexander met at Calais any 
ambassadors from Henry VIL, it must have been those who were ar- 
ranging the treaty of Estaples, and not those who are spoken of here. 
But there can be little doubt that the mistake is ouly as to the Pope, and 
that some such Conference did take place between the legate from Pope 
Innocent^ who arrived in England soon after Mid-Lent in 1490, and the 
ambassadors who were on their way from London to Paris in the begin- 
ning of March. See note 1. p. 157. 
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time the purpose of the French King to many the 
Duchess could be no longer dissembled. Wherefore 
the English ambassadors (finding how things went) 
took their leave and retomed. And the Prior also 
was wamed &om hence, to depart out of England. 
Who when he tumed his back, (more like a pedant 
than an ambassador) dispersed a bitter libel in Latin 
verse ^ against the King ; unto which the King (though 
he had nothing of a pedant) yet was content to cause 
an answer to be made in like verse ; and that as speak- 
ing in his own person ; but in a stile of scom and 
sport.* 

About this time also was bom the Eöng's second 
son Henry,* who afterwards reigned. And soon after 
foUowed the solemnisation of the marriage between 
Charles and Anne Duchess of Brittaine,* with whom 
he received the duchy of Brittaine as her dowry ; 
the daughter of Maximilian being a little before sent 

1 Bernard Andrö (who seems to be the anthority for this) qaotes only 
the first line of Gaguin's poem. Several pens seem to have flown into the 
ink to answer him ; and if the report of the answerers may be trusted, his 
discomfiture was complete. 

There is in the British Museum a little book (Disceptatio R. Gaguin et J. 
Phinijtkelinffi super raptu Ducissa Britannica, 4to. 1492) containing a war 
of the same kind in verse and prose between the same Prior and one of 
Maximilian*s chief counsellors, relating to the next stage in this same 
transaction, — the French King's marriage to Maximilian*s bride. One 
of them, I forget which, coramences the war with a Sapphio ode, 
clenched with a page or two of invective in Latin prose. The other 
answers in the same form and strain. Both write vigorouslv, and seem 
quite in eamest. 

2 Magno tarnen cum vüipendio Priori», cujus genio et petuIarUia tanquam 
facetiis scurrcs se oblectabat, 

8 He was bom (according to Stowe) on the 22nd of June, 1491 : which 
shows that Bacon supposed these negotiations to have taken place in the 
spring of that year; not the spring of 1490, which is the true date. 

4 They were married at the castle of Langeais, in Tonraine, on the 6th 
of December, 1491. Dam, vol. iii. p. 175. 
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home. Which when it came to the ears of Maxi- 
milian (who would never believe it tili it was done, 
being ever the principal in deceiving himself ; thongh 
in this the French King did very handsomely second 
it) and tiunbling it over and over in his thonghts, 
that he should at one blow (with such a double scom) 
be defeated both of the marriage of his daughter and 
his own (upon both which he had fixed high imagina- 
tions), he lost all patience ; and casting off the re- 
spects fit to be continued between great Kings (even 
when their blood is hottest and most risen), feil to 
bitter invectives against the person and actions of the 
French King; and (by how much he was the less 
able to do, talking so much the more) spake all the 
injuries he could devise of Charles ; saying that he 
was the most perfidious man upon the earth ; and 
that he had made a marriage compounded between 
an advoultry and a rape ; which was done (he said) 
by the just judgment of God to the end that (the 
nulKty thereof being so apparent to all the world) 
the race of so unworthy a person might not reign in 
France. And forthwith he sent ambassadors ^ as well 



1 The correction of one material dnte genentlly makes it necessaiy to 
readjust all the rest. Bacon, supposing that Henry's final breach with 
France was not tili the spring or summer of 1491, and that the marriage 
of Charles and Anne followed soon after, took this embassy of Maximilian*8 
for the next act ; following immediately upon the marriage. But when 
we find that between the breach and the marriage there was an interval 
of at least a year and a half, the question arises what were Henry and 
Maximilian doing all that time? or how came they to let Charles pursue 
his designs upon the Duchess so long unmolested? Upon closer examina- 
tion, with the help of Rymer and other modern lights, it will appear I 
think that the story requires a good deal of correction. And Polydore 
Vergll's narrative supplies — not indeed the true story — but a hint 
from which the true story may be collected. He says that Maximilian, 
when his daughter (who was betrothed to Charles) was sent back to bim, 
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to the King of England as to tlia King of Spain, to 
incite them to war and to treat a loague offensive 



began to suspeot Charles*s desiga apon the Duchess; — that thereupon 
he sent one James Contibald to Henry, to propose that they should join 
their forces against Charles; himself eDgaging to contribute not less than 
10,000 men for two years, and as soon as he should be ready for the war 
to let Henry know, giving him six mouths for preparation: — that Henry, 
who feit that the case of Brittany would not bear any longer delay, and 
who was already of his own motion raising forces for her defence, was 
delighted with this message, and promised that Maximilian should not 
find him unprepared: — that in the mean time (that is, as I anderstand 
it, while the arrangement between Henry and Maximilian stood thus), 
Charles married Anne and so carried ofif Duchy and Duchess together: — 
that Maximilian, as soon as the first barst of his rage was over, conclud- 
ing that something must be done for the reparation of his honour, wamed 
Henry to prepare for war with France with all speed, for he should soon 
be ready: — that Henry, in reliance upon this promise, immediately levied 
a great army and sent word that he was ready and would put to sea as 
soon as he heard that Maximilian was ready too: — that his messengers 
found Maximilian totally unprepared: — that their report to that e£fect, 
being quite unexpected, threw him into great perplexity^, for he feared 
that the war would be too mach for him if he undertook it alone, and that 
the people would reproach and calumniate him if he declined it: — but 
that weighing the honour against the danger, he resolved for honour; 
made up his mind to attack France single-handed ; raised fresh forces, and 
keeping Maximilian's defection a secret from his troops lest it should dis- 
pirit them, set out for Calais (for at last we come to a date) VIII, Iduum 
Septembris, — the 6th of September. 

Now since there is no hint here of any concurrent embassy to Spain^ we 
may very well suppose that Contibald's business was not the negotiation 
of that triple league between Maximilian, Henry, and Ferdinand, which 
held so important a place in Henry 's policy; but some separate arrange- 
ment in which Maximilian and Henry were concerned alone. And since 
it is represented as occurring certainly before the marriage, and may for 
anything that is said to the contrary have occurred a good while before, — 
if we find traces of any such arrangement at any time within the preced- 
ing half year, and the circumstances seem otherwise to suit, we need not 
reject it on account of the date. Now such a separate arrangement was 
(it seems) concluded between Henry and Maximilian about the end of 
May, 1491; and this I suspect was really the business of the mission 
which Polydore speaks of ; though Polydore, mistaking the date, con- 
nected and confounded it with other matters of like nature that happened 
after. 

The arrangement to which I allude (my information comes chiefly from 
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against France, promising to concur with great Forces 
of bis own. Hereupon the King of England (going 



Lobinean, i. p. 818, 4, who seeras to have studied D*Argentr^ carefully) 
appears to have been no part of the great Convention between MaximiliaD, 
Heniy, and Ferdinand, for a Joint invasion of France; which was in force 
indeed at the tiine, bat did not provide for such speedy action as the pres- 
ent accident seemed to require. That Convention had been concluded in 
September, 1490 ; a date considerably earlier than Bacon would have as- 
signed, but agreeing perfectly weil with his theory of Henry*8 policy; for 
it would seem from that that Henry had tiiken carc, h^fort he finally broke 
with France, to provide himself with those occasions, first for making the 
show of war and then for accepting terms of peace, which Bacon detected 
in the broad oatlines of the case, through all Polydore's errors of detail. 
Already it seems he had engaged Maximilian and Ferdinand to take their 
part in a combined movement against Charles ; which if they performed, 
he would have power to command what tenns of peace he pleased ; if not, 
he would have a fair excuse for accepting such terms as he could get. 
The seed thus timely sown came prosperously to harvest at last in the 
treaty of Estaples, as we shall see; but that was not tili the end of 1492. 

Charles in the mean time, unwUIing to provoke a combined attack from 
80 formidable a confederacy, forbore to renew his suspended hostilities 
against Brittany, and applied himself entirely to win the Duchess by 
peaceful arts from her engagement to Maximilian. The Duchess however, 
encouraged no doubt by these great alliances, stood well out against his 
snit; and at length (by way perhaps of ending it at once) assumed pub- 
licly the title of Queen of the Romans. This was in March, 1490-1, at 
which time D'Argentr^ (xiii. 67.) supposcs Charles to have just discov- 
ered the marriage. So decisivo a step stirred him to take stronger meas- 
ures, and at the same time gave him an ally in D' Albret, an old aspirant 
to the Duchess's band whose hopes it extinguished. By this man's mcans 
he made himself master of the important town of Nantes ; a town which 
in the beginning of the war, it will be remembered, he had attempted in 
vain to take; which in the summer of 1490 he had again (it would seem) 
invested (see Rymer, 12 June, 1490); and which was now on the 19th of 
Febniary, 1490-1, delivered into the hands of the French. Charles him- 
self entered it on the 4<Ä of Aprü^ 1491. Upon the news of this, Maximil- 
ian, alarmed and roused in his turn, got his father the Emperor to call a 
Diet (une Diette des Estates d'AUemagne), who voted him a force of 
12,000 lanzknechts. Thev were to be sent to the succour of the Duchess 
in August, and lo bejoined by 6000 Engliik. This I take to have been the 
occasion and business of the mission of which Polydore speaks. And 
since it is certain that ambassadors were despatched from Brittany on the 
24th of May, 1491, as from the King and Queen of the Romans, to solicit 
succour from Henry ; and that James Contibald (or Gondebault) was in 
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nevertheless his own way) called a Parliament, it be- 
ing the seventh year of his reign ; ^ and the first day 



England about the same time negotiating on the part of Maximilian con- 
cerning the repayment of expences inourred in the affairs of Brittany; 
that would seem to be the most probable date of it : a date of sorae conse- 
quence in connexion with Henry's next proceeding; concerning which I 
have a doubt to raise and settle. 

The arrangement, whatever it was, was ineffectual. It is said that some 
succours were sent from England (forces were certainly raised there in 
April and May, 1491; see Cal. Pat. Rolls, pp. 87. 63. 71. 70.), but not 
enough to do any good by themselves ; that for Maximilian*s lanzknechts, 
Charles strengthened his frontiers against their passage and kept them 
from joining, while he proceeded to take Guincamp ; and that the Duch- 
ess, seeing her towns going and no succour Coming, and that whether 
she made her appeal against Charles to arms or to arbitration, he was ob- 
viously in a conditiou to defeat her either way, — at length despaired of 
resistance, and consented to Compound the quarrel by becoming Queen of 
France and merging her duchy in her crown. 

1 The only Parliament that was held in Henry's seventh year met on 
the I7th October, 1491. It could not therefore have been called in conse- 
quence of the marriage, which had not yet taken place. This however, 
considering the doubt and confusion in which all the events and dates of 
these transactions are involved, would be of no great consequence. The 
intentions of the French King to possess himself of Brittany by one means 
or another must have been sufficiently known before October, and would 
be ground enough for calling a war-parliament. 

But there is another difficulty which is not so easily explained. Nothing 
can be more distinct and positive than Polydore Vergil's Statement that 
the exaction of the benevolence was subsequent to the meeting of this 
assembly, and in fact sanctioned by it. " Convocato priucipum concilio, 
primum exponit causas belli sumendi contra Francos; deinde eoi poscit 
pro hello pecuniam. Causas belli cuncti generatim probant, suamque ope- 
ram pro se quisque offert. Rex, collaudatä suorum virtute, ut populus tri- 
buto non gravaretur, cui gratificandura existimabat, voluit moUiter ac 
leniter pecuniam a locupletioribus per benevolentiam exigere, Fuit id ex- 
actionis genus," &c. Of which the corresponding passage in Stowe may 
serve for a translation. He " called a Parliament, and therein declared 
that he was justly provoked to make war against the Frenchmen, and 
therefore desired them of their benevolence of money and men towards the 
maintenance thereof. Every man allowed the cause to be just, and prom- 
ised his helping hand. And to the intent he might spare the poorer sort he 
thought good first to exnct money of the riebest sort by way of a benevolence^ 
which kind of levying of money was first practised," &c. Nothing on 
the other hand can be more certain than that the commissions for the 
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of opening thereof (sitting under his cloth of estate) 
spake himself unto his Lords and Commons in this 
manner. 

benevolence were is8ued more than three months before the Parliament 
met; and that the snpplies which were voted by the Parliament when it 
did meet were not in the form of a benevolence, but an ordinary tax of 
two fifteenth» and tenths. We have here therefore a substantial inaccu- 
racy of some kind, which cannot be set right by shifting a date or cor- 
recting a careless expression. The revival of this exaction was an 
iraportant matter. Polydore's next words show that he knew what it 
meant ; and he could not have overlooked the importance of the question 
whether it was done before or after a Parliament, — with or without a 
Parliamentary sanction. 

I am persuaded that the error lies deeper; that, as the case was nearly 
the same as that of 1488, so the error is exactiy the same as that which I 
have pointed ont in note 8, p. 114. I am persuaded that Polydore, on this 
as on that occasion, mistook a Great Council for a Parliament; that Henry, 
on this occasion as on that, before he calied a regulär Parliament took the 
precaution of calling one of these quasi-parliaments ; with a view partly 
to ascertain the sense of the people and partly to engage them in the cause 
before ho engaged himself: and that it was to a Great Council held in 
June, 1491, or thereabouts, that he now declared his Intention to invade 
France, at the same time asking their advice as to the raising of supplies. 

For the grounds of this conclusion and for an ans wer to objections, I 
must again refer to the appendix. If I am right, the fact and the date will 
be found to be of some value, both as Clearing the narrative and as illus- 
trating Henry's character and policy. It will be seen that when the 
French King took possession of Nantes and was obviously proceeding to 
absorb Brittany either by arms or by marriage or by arbitration; and 
when Maximilian was about to raise a force of 12,000 men to oppose him, 
and calied upon Henry to join; which was as I suppose in April or May, 
1491 ; Henry had a good case to go to his people with. Having first there- 
fore spread an alarm of French Invasion (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 5 May, p. 71.), 
and raade some stir of warlike preparation to warm the blood and feel 
the pulse of the people, he procceded in the same course which had suc- 
ceeded so well in 1488; and immediately summoned — not his Parliament, 
which could not perhaps have been assembled so expeditiously as the time 
required — but a Great Council, which he could make as fair a represent- 
ative of a Parliament as he pleased, and which, though it had no power to 
make laws or impose taxes, yet served very well both to express and react 
upon the public opinion of the time. Finding them in an apt hnmour, 
and having all his precautions ready taken, he boldly announced his Inten- 
tion of making an invasive war upon France, and thereupon (pretending 
probably the urgency of the occasion, which could not wait for the ordi- 

VOL. XI. 12 
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" My Lords and you the Commons ; when I pur- 
posed to make a war in Brittaine by my lieutenant, I 



nary course,) obtained their advice and consent (which thongh it carried 
no legal authority would in a populär cause carry authority enough for 
the pnrpose) to send out commissloners to levy a '* benevolenoe." A com- 
mission '^ de subsidio requirendo pro viagio Francise '* was accordingly 
issued (7th July, 1491); by which, after a preamble declaring the grounds 
of the intended war, which it represents as undertaken. not ^ de advisa- 
meuto concilii nostri/' but "ad instantiam et specialem requisitionem 
tam dominonim spiritualium et temporalium quam aliorum nobilium^^* the 
requisite authority was oonveyed to a number of persons, each to act 
witbin a specified county. But as these Great Councils could only give 
advice and such authority as the opinion and personal influence of the 
members carried with it, Henry seems to have used them only as prepara- 
tory to regulär Parliaments. A regulär Parliament was accordingly sum- 
moned shortly after, which (in consideration probably of the succours to 
Brittany, upon which the benevolence money must have been partly con- 
sumed, and also of its more distressed State and more imminent danger), 
voted fresh supplies, but to be raised by ordinary taxation; and passed 
the laws which were convenient for a State of war. 

If we suppose therefore the speech which follows to have been addressed 
to a Great Council in June, 1491 ; the benevolence to have been levied, 
with their advice, in July and August; some succours to have been sent 
to Brittany about the sarae time ; and the Parliament to have met on the 
17th of October; we shall have supplied all the correction which (so far 
as I know) Bacou's naiTative requires; and we shall find that liis Interpre- 
tation of Henry's views and policy and cliaracter is illustrated and con- 
firmed by the change. 

It may be worth mentioning, as a confirmation of this conjecture, that 
whereas Bacop expressly represents the King as making the declaration in 
person, it does not appear from the Parliament Rolls that he did open in 
person the sessiou of October, 1491. Bacon is not likely, I think, to have 
stated it so expressly, if it were only an inference from Polydore's expres- 
sion " exponit causas," &c. It is more likely tliat he had some fuller 
account of the speech itself And it need not be thought that the same 
account would have eiiabled him to correct the error. It mav on the con- 
trary have authorised and estublished it. Of such a declaration as this 
there would no doubt at the time be many copies or abstracts circulated. 
At the time, " His Majesty's Speech" would be description quite sufficient. 
One of these happened perhaps to be preserved. A coUector coming into 
possession of it, and wanting to know in what department of his collection 
it should be put, fixed the year at once from the circumstances. It was 
plainly a declaration of war with France, about the time when Brittany 
was absorbed into the French monarchy. Then he turned to his Poly- 
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made declaration thereof to you by my Chancellor. 
But now that I mean to make a war upon France in 
person, I will declare it to you myself. That war 
was to defend another man's right, but this is to re- 
cover our own; and that ended by accident, but we 
hope this shall end in victory. 

" The French Eang troubles the Christian world. 
That which he hath is not his own, and yet he seeketh 
more. He hath invested himself of Brittaine.^ He 
maintaineth the rebels in Flanders : and he threateneth 
Italy. For ourselves, he hath proeeeded fi*om dissimu- 
lation to neglect, and from neglect to contumely. He 
hath assailed our confederates : he denieth our tribute : 
in a word, he seeks war. So did not his fether ; but 
sought peace at our hands ; and so perhaps will he, 
when good counsel or time shall make him see as 
much as his father did. 

"Meanwhile, let us make his ambition our advan- 
tage, and let us not stand upon a few crowns of tribute 
or acknowledgement, but by the favour of Almighty 
God try our right for the crown of France itself ; 
remembering that there hath been a French King 
prisoner in England, and a King of England crowned 
in France. Our confederates are not diminished. 
Burgundy is in a mightier hand than ever, and never 
more provoked. Brittaine cannot help us, but it 
may hurt them. New acquests are more bürden 
than strength. The malcont^its of his own king- 



dore, or Hall, or Holinshed, or Stowe, fonnd this passage, and wrote on the 
back '* The Speech of K. Henry 7, at the opening of the Parliament in 
1491 ; '' which would seem to be anthority snfficieot for stating that Henry 
opened the session in person. 
1 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has " he hath invested Brittaine." 
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dorn have not been base populace^ nor titulary im- 
postors ; but of an higher nature. The King of 
Spain (doubt ye not) will join with us, not knowing 
where the French King's ambition will stay. Our 
holy father (the Pope) likes no Tramontanes in Italy. 
But howsoever it be, this matter of confederates is 
rather to be thought on than reckoned on ; for God 
forbid but England should be able to get reason of 
France without a second. 

" At the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, Agent-Court, 
we were of ourselves. France hath much people, and 
few soldiers : they have no stable bands of foot. Some 
good horse they have, but those are forces which are 
least fit for a defensive war, where the actions are in 
the assailant's choice. It was our discords only that 
lost France ; and (by the power of God) it is the 
good peace which we now enjoy that will recover it. 
God hath hitherto blessed my sword. I have in this 
time that I havereigned, weeded out my bad subjects, 
and tried my good. My people and I know one an- 
other ; which breeds confidence. And if there should 
be any bad blood left in the kingdom, an honourable 
foreign war will vent it or purify it. In this great 
business let me have your advice and aid. If any of 
you were to make his son knight, you might have aid 
of your tenants by law. This concems the knight- 
hood and spurs of the kingdom, whereof I am father ; 
and bound not only to seek to maintain it, but to 
advance it. But for matter of treasure let it not be 
taken from the poorest sort, but from those to whom 

1 The Ed. of 1622 has "base, populär." In the MS. it seems to 
have been firet written " populäre," but the r has plainly been correct- 
ed into a c. 
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the benefit of the war may redound. France is no 
wildemess, and I that profess good hnsbandry hope 
to make the war (after the beginnings) to pay itself. 
Go together in God's name, and lose no time, for I 
have called this Parliament whoUy for this cause." 

Thus spake the King. But for all this, though he 
shewed great forwardness for a war, not only to his 
Parliament and court, but to his privy counsel likewise 
(except the two bishops and a few more), yet never- 
theless in his secret intentions he had no purpose to go 
through with any war upon France. But the truth 
was, that he did but traffic with that war, to make his 
retum in money. He knew well that France was now 
entire and at unity with itself, and never so mighty 
many years before. He saw by the taste he ^ had of 
his forces sent into Brittaine that the French knew 
well enough how to make war with the English ; by 
not putting things to the hazard of a battle, but weary- 
ing ^ them by long sieges of towns, and strong fortified 
encampings. James the Third of Scotland, his true 
fiiend and confederate, gone; and James the Fourth 
(that had succeeded) whoUy at the devotion of France, 
and ill-afFected towards him. As for the conjunctions 
of Ferdinando of Spain and Maximilian, he could 
make no foundation upon them. For the one had 
power and not will ; and the other had will and not 
power. Besides that Ferdinando had but newly taken 
breath from the war with the Moors ; and merchanded 
at this time with France for the restoring of the coim- 
ties of Russignon and Perpignian, oppignorated to the 
French. Neither was he out of fear of the discontents 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " that he." 
a So MS. Ed. 1622 has " wearing." 
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and ill blood within the realm ; which having used 
always to repress and appease in person, he was lotli 
thej should find him at a distance beyond sea, and 
engaged in war. Finding therefore the inconven- 
lencies and difficulties in the prosecution of a war, he 
cast with himself how to compass two things. The 
one, how by the declaration and inchoation of a war 
to make his profit. The other, how to come off from 
the war with saving of his honour. For profit, it was 
to be made two ways ; upon his subjects for the war, 
and upon his enemies for the peace ; Uke a good mer- 
chant that maketh his gain both upon the commodities 
exported and imported back again. For the point of 
honour, wherein he raight suffer for giving over the 
war, he considered well, that as he could not trust 
upon the aids of Ferdinando and Maximilian for Sup- 
ports of war, so the impuissance of the one, and the 
double proceeding of the other, lay fair for him for 
occasions^ to accept of peace. 

These things he did wisely foresee, and did as artifi- 
cially conduct, whereby all things feil into his lap as 
he desired. 

For as for the Parliament, it presently took fire, 
being affectionate (of old) to the war of France, and 
desirous (afresh) to repair the dishonour they thought 
the King sustained by the loss of Brittaine. There- 
fore they advised the King (with great alacrity) to 
undertake the war of France. And although the 
Parliament consisted of the first and second nobility 
(together with principal Citizens and townsmen),^ yet 

1 1. e. pretexts. Semper prcMto hahiturus esset adpacem excusnndam. 
2 With reference to the question whether this was a Parliament or a 
Great Council, it may be worth while to compare with this description 
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worthily and justly respecting more the people (whose 
deputies they were) than their own private persons ; 
and finding, by the Lord Chancellor's speech,^ the 
King's inclination that way ; they consented that 
commissioners should go forth for the gathering and 
levying of a Benevolence from the more able sort. 
This tax (called a Benevolence) was devised by Ed- 
ward the Fourth, for which he sostained much envy. 
It was abolished by Richard the Third by act of Par- 
liament, to ingratiate himself with the people ; and it 
was now revived by the King ; but with consent of 
Parliament ; ^ for so it was not in the time of King 
Edward the Fourth. But by this way he raised ex- 

of it two independent descriptions of what was certainly a Great Coun- 
cil, in the year 1496. "In this yere (says an old city chronicler, Gott. 
Vitell. A. xvi. p. 161.) the 24th day of Octobre begänne a great conn- 
saill holden at Westmynster by the Kyng and his lords spiritual and 
temporal, to the which counsaill come certeyn burgesses and merchants 
of all cities and good townes of England,** &c. And in an original privy 
seal of Hen. VII. (Gott. Tit. B. v. p. 145.), the same Council is described 
as ^^o'grete counseill of lords sprüell and tempSll, of juges, sjannts in 
o lawe and others som hede-wisemen of eyf citie and good towne of this 
o' lond.*' Bacon*8 descriplum therefore applies to either. 

1 This seems to be a slip of the memcwy; for though it was usual for 
the Lord Ghancellor to speak after the King, the allusion is apparently to 
the last part of the King*s own speech. The Latin translation has Quin et 
regit moniti memoresj in hoc contenserwU, ut corUribuüo {quam benevolendam 
appeüabant) ab opuleniioribus tanium exigeretur. 

3 Hume observed (on a comparison of dates) that this was a mistake. I 
have already explained at length my own opinion as to the ntUure of the 
miätake and how it arose. If that explanation should be rejected, it may 
be accounted for another way. The commissions for the lev}Mng of the 
benevolence, though the great body of thera bear date the 7th July, 1491, 
did not all bear that date. There is a commission given in Rymer, dated 
6th December, 1491, which is in the same words precisely. Any one who 
had happened to meet with the last and not with any others would have 
set it down as fixing the date of the levy of the benevolence beyond all 
question. It may be observed that this benevolence received a kind of 
sanction from a subseqnent Parliament; an act being passed in 1495 to 
enforce the payment of sums whioh had been promised. See p. 241. 
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ceeding great sums. Insomuch as the city of London 
(in those days) ^ contributed nine thousand pounds 
and better ; and that chiefly levied upon the wealthier 
sort. There is a tradition of a dilemma that Bishop 
Morton (the Chancellor) nsed, to raise up the Benev- 
olence to higher rates ; and some called it his fork, 
and some his crotch. For he had couched an article 
in the instructions to the commissioners who were to 
levy the Benevolence, That if they met with any that 
were sparing, they should teil them that they must 
needs have, because they laid up ; and if they were 
Spenders, they must needs have, because it was seen 
in their port and manner of living ; so neither kind 
came amiss. 

This Parliament was merely a Parliament of war ; 
for it was in substance but a declaration of war 
against France and Scotland, ^ with some Statutes con- 

1 i. e. even in those days; when money was so much scarcer. Etiam 
Uta atnte. 

•'* The declaration of war against Scotland, of wliich no mention is 
made in our modern histories, is contained In the preamble to the act 
(7 H. 7. c. 6.), hy which all Scots, not made denizens, were ordered out 
of the kingdom within forty days. " The King," it says, " our Sovereign 
Lord, hath had to his great cost and Charge raany assemblies and Com- 
munications with the King of Scots for amity truce and peace to be had 
and observed betwixt his Highness und his subjects on the one part, and 
the King of Scots and his subjects on the other part; but what accord 
or agreement soever be takcn or concluded, such accord or agreement 
on the part of the said King of Scots is ever undcr the surest promise 
broken and not kept; for the which it is better to be with them at open 
war than nnder such a feigned peace: whereforo," &c. 

I suppose the nieasure may be regarded as one partly of precaution 
and partly of menace; the object being to induce the Scotch King to 
renew the truce, which for some reason or other he scenis to h:ive been 
reluctant to do. Tho truce between England and Scotland which had 
been confirmed at Wcstminster on the 24th of October, 1488 (See Rot. 
Scot. ii. p. 488.), expirod on the 5th of October, 1491. For some time 
before, the two kings had been on terms of mutual distrust and secret 
hostility. Henry had been secretly encourugiiig some of James's disaf- 
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ducing tbereunto; as the severe punishing of mort- 
pays and keeping back soldiers' wages in captains ; 
the like severity for the departure of soldiers without 
licence ; strengthening of the common law in favour 
of Protections for those that were in the King's Ser- 
vice ; ' and the setting the gate open and wide, for 
men to seil or mortgage their lands without fines for 
alienation,^ to fumish themselves with money for the 

fected subjects in a design to possess themselves of bis person and de- 
liver it into bis hands ; — a design however which was probably not to 
be executed tili after tbe expiration of tbe tnice upon failure of the ne- 
gotiations for renewing it. James bad been secretly negotiating with 
the Duchess of Bargundy and Perkin Warbeck, and is supposed (see 
Tytler, iv. p. 861.) to bave made np bis mind to break with England 
as soon as he durst. Which of the two bad the justest groand of com- 
plaint it woald not be easy to ascertain: but it is clear that neither of 
them could bave feit secure that the other would not take against him 
tbe first advantage that offered; and it was necessary for Henry, on en- 
tering into a war with France, to make himself safe on the Scotch side. 
He was now well fumished with money and with troops, and well sec- 
onded by bis people, and therefore in a good condition to treat. (It was 
partly with this view probably that he commenced bis preparations for 
the French invasion so long before the time.) Commissioners bad been 
appointed in April and again in June, both to settle complaints concem- 
ing breaches of the existing tmce and to treat for the Prolongation of it; 
but nothing seems to bave been concluded. Imraediately upon its ex- 
piration followed the declaration of war, which bad better success: for 
new commissioners being presently sent by Henry (22nd of October) on 
the same errand, they were met by commissioners on tbe other side, 
and on the 21st of December following a new truce was agreed upon 
between them, which was to last for five years. Henry ratified it at 
once (9th of January, 1491-2); but James, it seems, demurred; and a 
truce for nine months only was in the end concluded. It was to com- 
mence on tbe 20tb of February and last tili the 20th November, 1492 : 
and was ratified by James on tbe 18th of March. See Kymer. 

1 7 H. 7. c. 1, 2. Veiuti circa severam animadversionem in capiianeoi 
gut aut säpendia miütum moriuorum vel absentium in rationes suas referrent, 
aul etiam stipendia miHium detinerent. Severe etiam iancitum est contra 
miUtes qui past delectum habiium sine ücentia se subsirahereni. Etiam pro- 
tecUones qua prius lege communi in usu erant pro m qui miUtabantj statuta 
roborata sunt. 

* Thereby releasing them from the charges which were due to the 
orown in that case : ne aUquid inde pro eorum alienationibus reyi solverenL 
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war ; and lastly the voiding of all Scotchmen out of 
England. 

There was also a Statute for the dispersing of the 
Standard of the exchequer throughout England, there- 
by to size weights and measures ; ^ and two or three 
more of less importance. 

After the Parliament was broken up (which lasted 
not long) the King went on with his preparations 
for the war of France ; yet neglected not in the 
mean time the affairs of Maximilian, for the quiet- 
ing of Flanders and restoring him to his authority 
amongst his subjects. For at that time the Lord of 
Ravenstein, being not only a subject rebelled but a 
servant revolted (and so much the more malicious 
and violent), by the aid of Bruges and Gaunt had 
taken the town and both the Castles of Sluice (as 
we said before) ; and having by the commodity of 
the haven gotten together certain ships and barks, 
feil to a kind of piratical trade ; robbing and spoil- 
ing and taking prisoners the ships and vessels of all 
nations that passed alongst that coast towards the 
mart of Antwerp, or into any part of Brabant, Zea- 
land, or Friezeland ; being ever well victualled from 
Picardy, besides the commodity of victuals from Sluice 
and tlie country adjacent, and the avails of his own 
prizes. The French assisted him still under-hand ; 
and he likewise (as all men do that liave been on 
both sides) thought himself not safe, except he do- 
pen ded upon a third person. There was a small town 
some two miles from Bruges towards the sea, called 

1 7 H. 7. c. 3. Ut exemplar }X)ndei'um et mensurarum quod in scacchario 

regis ut nuthentUum re/x)situm est^ in Universum reynum dispergeretur ; et 

pondera atqtie memuras ubique ad eam normam examinarentw et reducerenlur. 
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Dam ; which was a fort and approach to Bruges, 
and had a relation also to Sluice. Tbis town the 
King of the Romans had attempted often (not for 
any worth of the town in itself, but because it might 
cboke Bruges, and cut it off from the sea) ; and 
ever failed. But therewith the Duke of Saxony 
came down into Flanders, taking upon him the per- 
son of an umpire, to compose things between Max- 
imilian and bis subjects ; but being (indeed) fast and 
assured to Maximilian. Upon this pretext of neu- 
trality and treaty, he repaired to Bruges, desiring 
of the States of Bruges to enter peaceably into their 
town, with a retinue of some number of men of arms 
fit for bis estate, being somewhat the more (as he 
Said) the better to guard him in a country that was 
up in arms ; and bearing them in band that he was 
to communicate with them of divers matters of great 
importance for their good ; which having obtained 
of them, he sent bis carriages and harbingers be- 
fore him to provide his lodging ; so that bis men of 
war entered the city in good array, but in peace- 
able manner, ^ and he followed. They that went 
before inquii'ed still for inns and lodgings, as if 
they would havo rested there all night ; and so 
went on tili they came to the gate that leadeth 
directly towards Dam ; and they of Bruges only 
gazed upon them, and gave them passage. The 
captains and inhabitants of Dam also suspected no 
barm from any that passed through Bruges ; and 
discovering forces afar ofi'', supposed they had been 
some succours that were come from their friends, 
knowing some dangers towards them : and so per- 

1 ThU clause is omitted in the translatioa. 
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ceiving nothing but well tili it was too late, suf- 
fered them to enter their town. By which kind 
of slight, rather than stratagem, the town of Dam 
was taken, and the town of Bruges shrewdly blocked 
up, whereby they took great discouragement. The 
Duke of Saxony, having won the town of Dam, 
sent immediately to the King^ to let him know 
that it was Sluice chiefly and the Lord Ravenstein 
that kept the rebellion of Flanders in life; and that 
if it pleased the King to besiege it by sea, he also 
would besiege it by land, and so cut out the core 
of those wars. The King, willing to uphold the 
authority of Maximilian (the better to hold France 
in awe),2 and being likewise sued unto by his mer- 
chants, for that the seas were much infested by the 
barks of the Lord Ravenstein, sent straightways Sir 
Edward Poynings,^ a valiant man and of good Ser- 
vice, with twelve ships, well fumished with soldiers 
and artillery, to clear the seas, and to besiege Sluice 
on that part. The Englishmen did not only coop 
up the Lord Ravenstein, that he stirred not, and 
likewise hold in strait siege the maritime part of 
the town, but also assailed one of the Castles, and 
renewed the assault so for twenty days' space (is- 
suing still out of their ships at the ebb), as they 
made great slaughter of them of the castle, who con- 
tinually fought with them to repulse them ; though 
of the English part also were slain a brother of 

1 t. e. to King Henry. The Latin has Uenincum Regem. 

'^ Ut frcBfio Gaüioe esset. Maximilian*s territory, lying along the north- 
eastern border of France, not only checked her encroachments on that side, 
but could be used to effect a diversion and so prevent her from concentrat- 
ing her forces elsewhere: as we have seen in the case of Brittany in 1489. 

8 This according to Rapin (whose dates however are not to be toc 
much trusted) was in the middle of 1492. 
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tlie Earl of Oxford's, and some fifty more. But the 
siege still continuing more and more strait ; and 
both the Castles (which were the principal strength 
of the town) being distressed, the one by the Duke 
of Saxony, and the other by the English ; and a 
bridge of boats, which the Lord Ravenstein had 
made between both Castles, whereby succours and 
relief might pass from the one to the other, being on 
a night set on fire by the English ; he despairing to 
hold the town, yielded (at the last) the Castles to 
the EngUsh, and the town to the Duke of Saxony, 
by composition. Which done, the Duke of Saxony 
and Sir Edward Poynings treated with them of Bru- 
ges to submit themselves to Maximilian their lord ; 
which after some time tliey did, paying (in some 
good part) the charge of the war, whereby the Al- 
mains and foreign succours were dismissed. The 
example of Bruges other of the revolted towns fol- 
lowed ; so that Maximilian grew to be out of dan- 
ger, but (as his manner was to handle matters) nev- 
er out of necessity. And Sir Edward Poynings 
(after he had continued at Sluice some good while 
tili all things were settled) retumed unto the King, 
being then before BuUoigneJ 

Somewhat about this time^ came letters from Ferdi- 
nando and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain, signify- 
ing the final conquest of Granada from the Moors ; 
which action, in itself so worthy, King Ferdinand© 
(whose manner was never to lose any virtue for the 

1 Sometime, therefore, between the 19th of October and the 7th or 8th 
of November, 1492. 

3 Earlier, if Rapm*s date does not put the expedition of Sir Edward 
Poinings too late. The solemnity in St. PauPs was on the 6th of April, 
1492. See old Chron. (Gott. Vitei. A, xvi. p. 161.). 
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shewing) had expressed and displayed in his letters 
at large ; with all the particularities and religious 
punctos and ceremonies, that were observed in the re- 
ception of that city and kingdom : ^ shewing amongst 
other things, that the King would not by any means 
in person enter the city, until he had first aloof seen 
the cross set up upon the greatcr tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Christian ground : that likewise 
before he would enter he did homage to God above, 
pronouncing by an herald from the height of that 
tower, that he did acknowledge to have recovered 
that kingdom by the help of God Almighty, and the 
glorious Virgin, and the virtuous Apostle Saint James, 
and the holy father Innocent the Eighth, together 
with the aids and Services of his prelates, nobles, and 
commons : that yet he stirred not from his camp, tili 
he had seen a little army of martyrs, to the number 
of seven hundred and more Christians (that had lived 
in bonds and servitude as slaves^ to the Moors), pass 
before his eyes, singing a psalm for tlieir redemption ; 
and that he had given tribute unto God, by alms and 
relief extended to them all, for his admission into the 
city. These things were in the letters, with many 
more ceremonies of a kind of lioly ostentatiou. The 
King, ever willing to put liimself into the consort or 
quire of all religious actions, and naturally affecting 
nuich the King of Spain (as far as one King ean affeet 
unother), partly for his virtue and partly for a counter- 
poise to France ; upoif the receipt of these letters sent 
all his nobles and prelates that were about the court,^ 

1 Ejus regni. 

2 The trftiislation has crudtlmimä Servitute. 
8 Tlie tniDslution has urbem et aulam. 
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together with the mayor and aldermen of London, in 
great solemnity to the Chiirch of Paul's ; there to hear 
a declaration from the Lord Chancellor, now Cardinal. 
When they were assembled, the Cardinal, standing 
upon the uppermost step or half-pace before the quire, 
and all the nobles, prelates, and governors of the City 
at the foot of the stairs, made a speech to them ; letting 
them know, that they were assembled ^ in that conse- 
crated place to sing unto God a new song. For that 
(said he) these many years the Christians have not 
gained new ground or territory upon the Infidels,^ nor 
enlarged and set fiirther the bounds of the Christian 
World. But this is now done by the prowess and devo- 
tion of Ferdinando and Isabella, Kings of Spain ; who 
have to their immortal honour recovered the great and 
rieh kingdom of Granada and the populous and mighty 
city of the same name from the Moors,^ having been in 
possession thereof by the space of seven hundred years 
and more ; for which this assembly and all Christians 
are to render all laud and thanks unto God, and to 
celebrate this noble act of the King of Spain, who in 
this is not only victorious but apostolical, in the gaining 
of new provinces to the Christian faith ; and the rather 
for that this victory and conquest is obtained without 
much effusion of blood ; whereby it is to be hoped that 
there shall be gained not only new territory, but infinite 
souls to the church of Christ ; whom the Almighty (as 
it seems) would have live to be converted. Herewithal 
he did relate some of the most memorable particulars 
of the war and victory. And after his speech ended, 

1 Ex regis mandato conv&mte. 

2 Saracenis et Mahumetanis. 
• A SaracioiU. 
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the whole assembly went solemnly in procession, and 
Te Deum was sung. 

Inunediately after the solemnity,^ the King kept his 
May-day of his palace at Shine (now Richmond) ; 
where to warm the blood of his nobility and gallants 
against the war, he kept great triumphs of justing and 
tourney during all that month. In which space it so 
feil out, that Sir James Parker and Hugh Vaughan 
one of the King's gentlemen ushers, having had a 
controversy touching certain arms that the King-at- 
Arms had given Vaughan, were appointed to run some 
courses one against another ; and by accident of a 
faulty helmet that Parker had on, he was stricken into 
the mouth at the first course, so that his tongue was 
bome unto the liinder part of his head, in such sort 
that he died presently upon the place ; which because 
of the controversy precedent, and the death that fol- 
lowed, was accounted amongst the vulgär as a combat 
or trial of right. 

The King towards the end of this summer, having 
put his forces wherewith he meant to invade France in 
readiness (but so as they were not yet met or mustered 
together), sent Urswick, now made his almoner, and 
Sir John Risley to Maximilian, to let him know that 
he was in arms, ready to pass the seas into France, and 
did but expect to hear from him when and where he 
did appoint to join with him, according to his promise 
made unto him by Countebalt his ambassador. 

The English ambassadors having repaired to Maxi- 
milian did find his power and promise at a very great 
distance ; he being utterly unprovided of men, money, 
and arms, for any such enterprise. For Maximilian 

1 Nvn muUis diebus ab hac solemnitate. 
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having neither wing to fly on, for that his patrimony of 
AiLstria was not in his liands (his father being then liv- 
ing), and on the other side his matrimonial temtories 
of Flanders were ^ partly in dower to his mother-in-law, 
and partly not serviceable in respect of the late rebel- 
lions,2 was therebv destitute of means to enter into war. 
The ambassadors saw this well, but wisely thought fit to 
advertise the King thereof, rather than to retum them- 
selves, tili the King's further pleasure were known : the 
rather, for that Maximilian himself spake as great as 
ever he did before, and entertained them with dilatory 
answers ; so as the formal part of their ambassage might 
well Warrant and require their fiirther stay. The 
King hereupon, who doubted as much before, and saw 
through his business from the beginning, wrote back to 
the ambassadors, commending their discretion in not 
retuming, and willing them to keep the state wherein 
they found Maximilian as a secret, tili they heard fiir- 
ther from him ; and meanwhile went on with his voyage 
royal for France ; suppressing for a time this adver- 
tisement touching Maximilian's poverty and disability. 
By this time was drawn together a great and puis- 
sant army unto the City of London ; in which were 
Thomas Marquis Dorset, Thomas Earl of Arundel, 
Thomas Earl of Derby, George Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Edmond Earl of SufFolk, Edward Earl of Devonshire, 
George Earl of Kent, the Earl of Essex, Thomas Earl 
of Ormond, with a great number of barons, knights, 
and principal gentlemen ; and amongst them Richard 
Thomas, much noted for the brave troops that he 
brought out of Wales ; the army rising in the whole 

» So MS. Ed. 1622 has "being." 
3 RecerUibus r^eüUmibtu exhausia. 

VOL. XI. 13 
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to the number of five and twenty thousand foot, and 
sixteen hundred horse ; over which the King (constant 
in his accustomed trust and employment) made Jasper 
Duke of Bedford and John Earl of Oxford generals 
under his own person. The ninth of September, in 
the eighth year of his reign, he departed from Green- 
wich towards the sea ; all men wondering that he took 
that season (being so near winter) to begin the war, 
and some thereupon gathering it was a sign that the 
war would not be long. Nevertheless the King gave 
out the contrary, thus ; That he intending not to make 
a summer business of it, but a resolute war (without 
term prefixed) until he had recovered France, it skilled 
not much when he began it ; especially having Calais 
at his back, where he might winter, if the reason of 
the war so required. The sixth of October he em- 
barked at Sandwich ; and the same day took land at 
Calais, which was the rendezvous where all his forces 
were assigned to meet. But in tliis his journey tow- 
ards the sea-side (wherein for the cause that we shall 
now speak of he hovered so much the longer), he had 
received letters from the Lord Cordes (who the hotter 
he was against the English in time of war had the more 
credit in a negotiation of peace, and besides was lield a 
man open and of good faith) ; in whicli letters there 
was made an overture of peace from the Frencli King, 
with such conditions as were somewhat to the King's 
taste ; but this was carried at the first with wonderful 
secrecy. The King was no sooner come to Calais, but 
the calm winds of peace began to blow. For first the 
English ambasaadors retumed out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the King that he was not to 
ho])e for any aid from Maximilian, for that he was 
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altogether unprovided. His will was good, but he 
lacked money. And this was made known and spread 
throughout the army. And although the Englisli were 
therewithal nothing dismayed, and that it be the man- 
ner of soldiers upon bad news to speak the more 
bravely;^ yet nevertheless it was a kind of prepara- 
tive to a peace. Instantly in the neck of this (as the 
King had leid it) came news that Ferdinande and 
Isabella, Kings of Spain, had concluded a peace with 
King Charles, and that Charles had restored unto them 
the counties of Ruscignon and Perpignian, which for- 
merly were mortgaged by John King of Arragon, 
Ferdinando's father, unto France, for three hundred 
thousand crowns : which debt was also upon this peace 
by Charles clearly released. This came also hand- 
somely to put on the peace, both because so potent a 
confederate^ was fallen off, and because it was a fedr 
example of a peace bought ; so as the King should not 
be the sole merchant in this peace. Upon these airs 
of peace, the King was content that the Bishop of 
Exeter and the Lord Daubigny (Govemor of Calais) 
should give a meeting unto the Lord Cordes, for the 
treaty of a peace : but himself nevertheless and his 
army, the fifteenth of October, removed from Calais, 
and in four days' march sat him down before Bulloigne. 
During this siege of Bulloigne (which continued 
near a month) there passed no memorable action nor 
accident of war. Only Sir John Savage, a valiant 
captain, was slain, riding about the walls of the town 
to take a view. The town was both well fortified and 
well manned ; yet it was distressed, and ready for an 

1 Ex mnlis nuntüs nutyitßtri alacret ei erecto» et magnißcmthu loqui 
^ QiualisJuerU Ferdinanthu, 
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assault ; which if it had been given (as was thought) 
would have cost much blood ; but yet the town would 
have been carried in the end. Meanwhile a peace 
was concluded by the commissioners, to continue for 
both the Kings' lives. Where there was no article of 
importance; being in effect rather a bargain than a 
treaty. For all things remained as they were, save 
that there should be paid to the King seven hundred 
forty-five thousand ducats in present, for his charges 
in that joumey ; and five and twenty thousand crowns 
yearly, for his charges sustained in the aids of the 
Britons.^ For which annual, though he had Maxi- 
milian bound before for those charges, yet he counted 
the alteration of the band as much as the principal 
debt;*^ and besides it was left somewhat indefinitely^ 

1 So Speed ; quoting the authority partly of Pol ydore and partly of a 
MS. Polydore's words are *' Summa autem pactionis foederis fnit, nt 
Carolas primum solveret bene magnam pecunise summam Henrico pro 
sumptibus in id bellum factis, juxta sestimationem legatorum ; deinde in 
singulos annos millia aureonim vicena quina penderet per aliquot annos 
pro impensä ab ipso Henrico facta in copias quas Britnnnis nuxilio misis- 
set." Speed substituted this specific '* 745,000 ducats (186,250 pounds 
Knglish)" to be paid in present, for the bene magnam pecunioi summam, • 
repeating in other respects Polydore's Statement. 

The old Ohronicle, speaking upon the authority of the King's own letter 
to the City, which was read at Guildhall on the 9th of November, says 
only that " for to have this peace established the French King granted 
unto our sovereign lord, to be paid in certain years, 745,000 scutis; which 
amounteth in Sterling money to 127,666/. 13s. Ad. And this, it appears 
from Rymer, is the correct Statement. Henry reckoned the expenses 
incurred in the defence «f Brittany (for which the French Queen was 
bound) at 620,000 crowns (escusd'or) and the sum remaining due upon the 
pension grnnted to Edward IV. by Lewis XI. at 125,000. He was now to 
give up his claim to both these sums in consideration of an iinnual pay- 
meiit by the French King of 60,000 francs, to commence the Ist of May 
next, and be continued from h«lf year to half year until the whole 745,000 
crowns were paid. 

2 i. e. worth as much as the whole sum. Debitorü mutationem non mimta 
quam si debitum ipsum esset persnlutum oistimabat. 

* PoJydore says per aliquot annos. And adds " Franci reges postea, belle 
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when it should determine or expire ; which maxie the 
Englisli esteem it as a tribnte carried under fair terms. 
And the truth is, it was paid both to the King and 
to his son Henry the Eighth, longer than it could 
continue upon any computation of charges. There 
was also assigned by the French King unto all the 
King's principal counsellors great pensions, besides 
rieh gifts for the present; which whether the King 
did permit, to save his own purse fix)m rewards, or 
to communicate the envy of a business that was disF- 
pleasing to his people, was diversely interpreted: for 
certainly the King had no great fancy to own this 



Italico implicati, id annuum vectigal etiam Henrioo octavo, septimi filio, 
pependerunt: quo tandem debitam pecuniam pereolverent amicitiamqae 
servarent:" which Speed renders thus, "which (by the English called 
tribnte) was duly paid during all this King's reign and also to Henry his 
Bon, tili the whole debt was run oat; thereby to preserve amity with Eng- 
land." Id vectiffal was the millia aureorum vicena quina; which, con- 
tinued into Henry YHI/s reign, would have risen at the very least to 
426,000 of these aurei; naaking (if they are rightly translated crowns) the 
whole sum 1,170,000 crowns, or 284,000/. : a fact which would have amply 
justified Bacoii'ü remark, a few lines fnrther on, that the annual payments 
could not have continued so long " apon any computation of charges.'* As 
it was, the continuation of the payments beyond the data of Henry VIL's 
death is sufficiently explained. The whole sum of 746,000 crowns was to 
be paid ofF by half-yearly instalments of 26,000 francs in crotmis of gold; 
each franc worth 20 sols, each crown worth 86 sols; at which rate it 
would take more than 26 years to pay the whole ; 10 years afler the death 
of Henry VII. Bernard Andr^ misrepresents the fact, but probably repre- 
seiits the populär opinion in England, in calling it a tribute granted in con- 
sideration of our French possessions. " Quociroa (he says) pactionibus 
ntrinque transactis scriptoque solemniter commendatis, antiqyum jui tuum 
tub tiibulOy ut alii sui sanguinis antecessores, poposcit; quod quidem gra- 
tiocissime a rege Gallise concessum est." 

The half-yearly payments were in fact continued tili the year 1614; 
when in consideration of a new olaim made by Henry VUI. as heir to 
Margaret Duchess of Somerset, which (together with wliat then remaiued 
unpaid of the 746,000 crowns) was estimated at a million crowni», Lewis 
bound himself to pay that sum by half-yearly instalments of 60,000 firaucs 
each. See Rymer, xiii. p. 428. 
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peace ; and therefore a litUe before it w^is concluded, 
he had under-liand procured some of his best captains 
and men of war to advise him to a peace under their 
hands, in an eamest manner, in the nature of a sup- 
plication. But the truth is, this peace was welcome 
to both Kings; to Charles, for that it assured unto 
him the possession of Brittaine, and freed the enter- 
prise of Naples ; to Henry, for that it filled his coffers ; 
and that he foresaw at that time a storm of inward 
troubles coming upon him, which presently after brake 
forth. But it gave no less discontent to the nobility 
and principal persons of the army,^ who had many 
of them sold or engaged their estates upon the hopes 
of the war. They stuck not to say, That the King 
cared not to plume his nobility and people, to feather 
himself. And some made themselves merry with that 
the King had said in Parliament ; That after the war 
was once begun, he doubted not but to make it pay 
it itself ; saying he had kept promise. 

Having risen from BuUoigne, he went to Calais, 
where he stayed some time : from whence also he 
writ letters ^ (which was a courtesy that he sometimes 
used) to the Mayor of London and the Aldermen his 
brethren ; half bragging wliat great sums he had ob- 
tained for the peace ; knowing well that füll cofFei-s 

1 In the translation, — rememberiiig probably tho supplication of tl>e 
captains and the men of war, — he adds utcunque nonnuUi ex iia ad ejus 
nutum 86 accommodässtni. 

2 They were read at Guildhall on tlie 9t h of November. Old Chn^ii. 
Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 145. b. 

This is the treaty which in our modern historians goes by the name of 
the treaty of Ettaples. It is worthy of remark that on the Sunday on 
which it was concluded (3rd November, 1492), the truce with Scotland 
which was to expire on the 2Üth of that month, was continued tili the 80th 
of April, 1494, See Rot. Scot. ii. p. 509. 
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of the King is ever good news to London ; and bet- 
ter news it would liave been, if their benevolence had 
been but a loan. And upon the seventeenth of Sep- 
tember foUowing be retumed to Westminster, where 
he kept his Christmas. 

Soon after the King's retum, he sent the Order of 
the Carter to Alphonso Duke of Calabria, eldest son 
to Ferdinando King of Naples. An honour sought 
by that Prince to hold him up in the eyes of the 
Italians ; who expecting the arms of Charles, made 
great account of the amity of England for a bridle 
to France. It was received by Alphonso with all the 
ceremony and pomp that could be devised ; as things 
use to be carried that are intended for opinion. It 
was sent by Urswick ; upon whom the King bestowed 
this ambassage, to help him after many dry employ- 
ments. 

At this time the King began again to be haunted 
with Sprites ; by the magic and curious arls of the 
Lady Margaret; wlio raised up the ghost of Richard 
Duke of York (second son to King Edward the 
Fourth) to walk and vex the King. This was a 
finer counterfeit stone than Lambert Symnell ; better 
done, and worn upon greater hands ; being graced 
after with the wearing of a King of France and a 
King of Scotland, not of a Duchess of Burgimdy 
only. And for Symnell, there was not much in him, 
more than that he was a handsome boy, and did not 
shame his robes. But this youth (of whom we are 
now to speak) was such a mercurial, as the like hath 
sei dorn been known ; and could make his own part, 
if any time he chanced to be out. Wherefore this 
being one of the strängest examples of a personation. 
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that ever was in eider or later times, it deserveth to 
be discovered and related at the füll: although the 
King's manner of shewing things by pieces, and dark- 
lights, hath so muffled it, that it hath left it almost 
as a mystery to this day. 

The Lady Margaret, whom the King's friends called 
Juno, because she was to bim as Juno was to JBneas, 
stirring both beaven and bell to do bim mischief, for 
a foimdation of her particular practices against bim 
did continually by all means possible nourisb, main- 
tain, and divulge the flying opinion that ßicbard 
Duke of York (second son to Edward the Fourth) 
was not murdered in the Tower (as was given out) 
but saved alive ; for that those who were employed 
in that barbarous fact, having destroyed the eider 
brother, were stricken with remorse and compassion 
towards the yoimger, and set bim privily at liberty 
to seek bis fortune. This Iure she cast abroad, think- 
ing that this fame and belief (together with the fresb 
example of Lambert Symnell) would draw at one 
time or other some birds to strike upon it. She 
used likewise a fiirther diligence, not committing all 
to chance : for she had some secret espials, (like to 
the Turks commissioners for children of tribute,^) 
to look abroad for handsome and gracefiil youths, to 
make Plantagenets and Dukes of York. At the last 
she did light on one, in whom all things met, as one 
would wish, to serve her turn for a counterfeit of 
Richard Duke of York. This was Perkin Warbeck, 
whose adventures we shall now describe. For first, 
the years agreed well. Secondly, he was a youth of 

1 Turcorum ministris qui puerorum Uibutum exigunt. 
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fine favour and shape;^ but more than that, he had 
such a crafiy and bewitching fashion* both to move 
pity and to induce belief, as was like a kind of fasci- 
nation and inchantment to those that saw him or 
heard him. Thirdly, he had been from his childhood 
such a Wanderer, or (as the King called it) such a 
landloper, as it was extreme hard to hunt out his 
nest and parents ; neither again could any man, by 
Company or conversing with him, be able to say or 
detect well what he was ; he did so flit from place 
to place. Lastly, there was a circumstance (which 
is mentioned by one that writ in the same time) that 
is very likely to have made somewhat to the matter ; * 
which is, that King Edward the Fourth was his god- 
father.* Which, as it is somewhat sus})icious for a 

1 Oris degantia et corpori» Uneamenti» cum dignitate quadam amabiUs. 

2 Mores et gestus ejus tarn erant vafri et quasi veneßciis quibusdam oUiti, 

8 Bes quasdam levis .... quam tarnen probahiU est ad ea queepostea gesta 
sunt nonnihü attulisse, eisque tanquam ansam prabmsse, 

* This fact is derived from Speed, whose words are " this youth was 
bom (they say) in the city of Torney and called Peter Warbeck'; the son 
of a converted Jew, whose godfather at baptism King Kdward hiraself 
was." But Speed roeant that King Edward was godfather not to Perkin, 
bat to the Jew when he was christened. The fact comes from Bernard 
Andr^, who mcntions it with reference to the Jew's name, which was 
Edward. He does not say however that Perkin was his son: but only 
that he was brought up {educatum) by him. His words are " Petreium 
quendam Tomacensem, ab Eduarde quodam Judeo, postea a rege Eduardo 
sacro levato fönte, in hac regione educatum." And in another place he 
makes Perkin speak of himself as having been in his childhood " Eduardi 
Judei ac ante memorati regis Eduardi filioli in Anglia servuitis.^* The 
mistake was pointed out by Sir Frederic Madden in the Archs&ologia, 
vol. xxvii. p. 163. 

Of course Bacon's speculation upon the circumstance must be set 
aside; being built entirely upon the supposition that it was Perkin him- 
self to whom King Edward stood godfather. And the true story (if 
Andr^'s authority, uncorroborated by Perkin's confession or by any other 
contemporary report, be good enough to make it pass for true) is perhaps 
rather more to the purpose. Whatever we are to anderstand by the words 
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wanton prince to become gossip In so mean a house, 
and might make a man think that he might indeed 
have in him some base blood of the house of York ; 
so at the least (though that were not) it might give 
the occasion to the boy, in being called King Ed- 
ward's godson, or perhaps in sport King Edward's 
son, to entertain such thoughts into his head. For 
tutor he had none (for ought that appears^), as Lam- 
bert Symnell had, mitil he came unto the Lady Mar- 
garet who instructed him.^ 

Thus therefore it came to pass. There was a towns- 
man of Toumay that had bome office in that town, 
whose name was John Osbeck, (a converted Jew,^) 
mamed to Katheren de Faro, whose business drew 
him to live for a time with his wife at London in King 
Edward the Fourth's days ; during which time he had 
a son by her; and being known in court, the King 
either out of religious nobleness, because he was a 
convert, or upon some private acquaintance, did him 



educatum and servuluSy — whether that Perkin was pupil or clerk or ap- 
prentice or servant or adopted son to the Jew in question, — we must at 
least suppose that, in one capacity or another, he was in his family. Now 
we have it upon the same authority that this Jew was well acquainted 
with King Edward and his children — "erat enim ille patronus mens" 
he makes Perkin say, " regi Eduardo ac suis liberis familiarissimus; " 
Perkin must at least therefore have seen the person of Edward IV., and 
may very likely have seen soraething of his court and of his humours: the 
recoUection of which, though not likely to have put it into his head to 
assume such a part, would be of great use in cnabling him to play it. He 
was about ten years old when Edward died: and a quick- witted boy with 
a natural gift that way, such as he must hnve had, might easily at an 
earlier age than that have observed enough to enable him to fiU up the 
outlines of the story which he had to teil with a great resemblance to the 
truth. 

1 This is omitted in the translation. 

2 QucB eum in omnibtu egregie inslruxit. 

» So MS, Ed. 1622 has *' a convert-Jew." 
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the honour as to be godfather to his child,* and named 
him Peter. But afterwards proving a dainty and ef- 
feminate youth, he was commonly called by the dimin- 
utive of his name, Peterkin, or Perkin. For as for the 
name of Warbeck, it was given him when they did 
but guess at it, before examinations had been taken. 
But yet he had been so much talked on by that name, 
as it stuck by him after his true name of Osbeck was 
known. While he was a young child, his parents re- 
tumed with him to Tournay. Then was he placed in 
a house of a kinsman of his, called John Stenbeck, at 
Antwerp, and so roamed^ up and down between Ant- 
werp and Tournay and other towns of Flanders for 
a good time ; living much in English Company, and 
having the English tongue perfect. In which time, 
being grown a comely youth, he was brought by some 
of the espials of the Lady Margaret into her presence : 
who viewing him well, and seeing that he had a face 
and personage that would bear a noble fortune ; and 
finding him otherwise of a fine spirit and winning be- 
haviour ; thought she had now found a curious piece 
of marble to carve out an image of a Duke of York. 

1 See note 4. p. 201. It is to be observed that these particulars are col- 
lected by corabining Perkin's confession with Bernard Andr^*8 Statement, 
as Bacon misunderstood it. There is no reason that I know of to suppose 
that John Osbeck was a Jew, or that he and his wife were ever in London. 
To correct the story, we must Substitute — " There was a townsman, &c., 
whose name was John Osbeck, married to Catherine de Faro, by whom 
he had a son that was named Peter. But afterwards, proving a dainty 
and effeminate youth, &c. &c. While he was a young child he was taken 
(it seems) to London, and lived there in the house of one Edward, a Jew, 
that was converted in King Edward IV.'s time; the King himself, either 
out of religious nobleness (because he was a convert), or npon some pri- 
vate acquaintnnce, doing him the honour to be his godfather. After he 
had Rtaid in England some little while, he retumed to Tournay. Then 
was he placed," &c. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has "roved." 
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She kept him by her a great while, but with extremö 
secrecy. The while she instnicted him by many cab- 
inet Conferences ; First, in princely behaviour and 
gesture ; teaching him how he should keep state, and 
yet with a modest sense of his misfortunes : Then she 
informed him of all the circumstances and particulars 
that concemed the person of Richard Duke of York, 
which he was to act ; describing unto him the per- 
sonages, lineaments, and features of the King and 
Queen his pretended parents, and of his brother and 
sisters, and divers others that were nearest him in his 
childhood, together with all passages, some secret, some 
common, that were fit for a child's memory, until the 
death of King Edward. Then she added the partic- 
ulars of the time from the King's death until he and 
his brother were committed to the Tower, as well 
during the time he was abroad as while he was in 
sanctuary. As for the times while he was in the 
Tower, and the manner of his brother's death, and his 
own escape ; she knew thoy were things that a very 
few could controul.^ And therefore she taught him 
only to teil a smooth and likely tale of those mattors ; 
waming bim not to vary from it. It was agreed like- 
wise between them what account he should give of his 
peregrination abroad ; intermixing many things wliich 
were true and such as tliey knew others could testify, 
for the credit of tlie rest ; but still making them to 
hang together with the part he was to play. She 
taught him likewise how to avoid sundry caj)tious and 
tempting questions, which were like to be asked of 

1 i. e. could correct him in. Tarn clandestinn fuisse, ut pauci admodunty 
quacunque ei conßngert liberet, arguere possent ; itaque libero prorsus men- 
dacio se uti posse. 
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him. But in this she found him of himself so nimble 
and shifting/ as she tnisted much to his own wit 
and readiness ; and therefore laboured the less in it. 
Lastly, she raised his thoughts with some prcsent re- 
wards and further promises ; setting before him chiefly 
the glory and fortune of a crown, if things went well ; 
and a sure refuge to her conrt if the worst sliould fall. 
After snch tirae as she thought he was perfect in his 
lesson, she began to cast with herseif from what coast 
this blazing star should first appear, and at what time.^ 
It must be upon the horizon of Ireland ; for tliere had 
the like meteor strong influence before. The time of 
the apparition to be, when the King shonld be engaged 
into a war with France. But well she knew that 
whatsoever should come from her would be held sus- 
pected. And therefore if he should go out of Flanders 
immediately into Ireland she might be thought to have 
some band in it. And besides, the time was not yet 
ripe ; for that the two Kings were then upon terms of 
peace.^ Therefore she wheeled about ; and to put all 
suspicion afar off, and loth to keep him any longer by 
her (for that she knew secrets are not long-lived), 
she sent him unknown into Portugal, with the Lady 
Brampton, an English lady (that embarked for Por- 
tugal at that time), with some privado of her own to 
have an eye upon him ; and there he was to remain 

1 Ita instar anguillcB lubricum et ad eUdfendum prvmptum reperii. 

2 Ed. 1622 has no stop after "time:" which is evidently a mistake. 
The Latin translation explains the intended constmction of the sentencef 
so that there can be no room for doubt. A qua cati plagä cometa iste m 
primo osttndere deberet, et quo tempore. CbnstüuU auiem hoc ßeri oport^re 
ab horizonte Ilibemiee . . . tempus autem iqiparitionU maxime opporhtnum 
fore cum rex, &c. 

8 The translation has de pace iractarenL The time spoken of seeras to 
have been some time in 1490. 
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and to expect her fiirther directions. In the mean 
time she omitted not to prepare things for his better 
welcome and accepting, not only in the kingdom of 
Ireland, but in the court of France. He continued in 
Portugal about a year ; and by that time the King of 
England called his Parliament^ (as hath been said), 
and had declared ^ open war against France. Now did 
the sign reign, and the constellation was comen, under 
which Perkin should appear. And therefore he was 
straight sent unto by the Duchess to go for Ireland, 
according to the first designment. In Ireland he did 
arrive^ at the town of Cork. When he was thither 
comen, his own tale was (when he made his confession 
afterwards) that the Irishmen finding him in some good 
clothes, came flocking about him, and bore him down 



1 The Parliaroentf as I have said, was not called tili October, 1491. But 
open war was declared against France at least as early as the 7th of July 
preceding (see the preamble of the Commission for the Benevolence; 
Rymer, xii. p. 446.); probably earlier; see the Commission for Array and 
Musters, May 6, 1491, in which it is said that "Charles, calling himself 
King of France, iniends to invade the realm^ Cal. Pat. Rolls, 6 Hen. VII. 
p. 71. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " had." 

8 I have not been able to ascertain the exact date of his arrival in Ire- 
land. But on the 6th of December, 1491, a Commission was issued, recit- 
ing that the King had determined to send an army to parts of the counties 
of Kilkenne and Typparary in the land of Ireland, to suppress his rebels 
and enemies there; and appointing James Ormond, and Thomas Garth, 
Esqs., captains and governors of the forces, with power to pass over the 
sea and invade the land; also to take the musters of the said army and of 
the king's lieges, and to make Statutes and issue proclamations for the 
govcmment of the same, &c. &c. ; and declaring the power of the lieu- 
tenant of Ireland suspended with respect to the said army. See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, 6 Dec. 7 Hen. VII. 

As Perkin was certainly in Ireland, and in communication with the 
Earl of Desmond, in the February following (see note 2. p. 207.), it is 
probable that this rebellion had something to do with him. It also helps 
to explaiii the conduct of the Scotch Khig with regard to the truce. See 
note 2. p. 184. 
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that he was the Duke of Clarence that had been there 
before : and after, that he was Richard the Third's 
base son : and lastly, that he was Richard Duke of 
York, second son to Edward the Fourth : but that he 
for his part renounced all these things, and offered to 
swear lipon the holy Evangelist« that he was no such 
man, tili at last they forced it upon him,^ and bad him 
fear nothing ; and so forth. But the truth is, that 
immediately upon his coming into Ireland, he took 
upon him the said person of the Duke of York, and 
drew unto him complices and partakers by all the 
means he could devise. Insomuch as he writ his let- 
ters unto the Earls of Desmond and Kildare,^ to come 
in to his aid and be of his party ; the Originals of 
which letters are yet extant. 

Somewhat before this time,^ the Duchess had also 
gained unto her a near servant of King Henry 's own, 

1 Vi quAdam ad qtUcquid Uli vellent agnoscendum tum adegissent. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " wrote." This statement is accidentally con- 
firraed by an entiy in the Treasurer's Books of Scotland, quoted by Tytler, 
vol. iv. p. 878. : — " Given at the King's command to an Englishman, called 
Edward Ormond, that brought letters forth of Ireland fra King Edtoarrta 
ton and the Earl of Desmond, ix Ib." The entry is dated March 2, 1491; 
that is, of coarse, 1491-2: a date worth remarking in connexion with the 
refusal of the Scotch King to ratify the five-years* truce with England 
which was concluded by the Commissioners in the preceding December 
and signed by Henry on the 12th of January. The arrival and reception 
of Perkin in Ireland would be a sufficient motive to make James unwil- 
ling to bind himself to peace with Henry for so long a period. See note 
2. p. 184. By the time the nine-months' truce that was substituted was 
nbout to expire, Henry had made his peace with France, and Perkin 
had been sent away from the French court. And then it was that 
James agreed to prolong the truce for a year and a half. See note 2. 
p. 198. 

8 The Latin translation has drca idem temptu, Perkin in his confes- 
sion mentions Maister Stephen Fryatn as one of the persons sent from 
France to invite him to the French court. Another French secretary 
was appointed by the King on the 16th of June, 1490. See Gal. Pat 
Rolls, p. 63. 
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one Stephen Frion, his secretary for the French 
tongue ; an active man, but turbulent and discon- 
tented. This Frion had fled over to Charies the 
French King, and put himself into his service, at 
such time as he began to be in open enmity with 
the King.^ Now King Charles, when he understood 
of the person and attempts of Perkin, ready of him- 
self to embrace all advantages against the King of 
England, instigated by Frion, and formerly prepared 
by the Lady Margaret, forthwith despatched one 
Lucas and this Frion in nature^ of ambassadors to 
Perkin, to advertise him of the King's good inclina- 
tion to him, and that he was resolved to aid him 
to recover his right against King Henry, an usurper 
of England and an enemy of France ; and wished him 
to come over unto him at Paris. Perkin thought 
himself in heaven now that he was invited by so 
great a King in so honourable a manner. And im- 
parting unto his friends in Ireland for their encour- 
agement how fortune called him, and what great hopes 
he had, sailed presently into France. When he was 
comen to the court of France, the King received him 
with great lionour, saluted, and stiled him by the name 
of the Duke of York, lodged him and accommo- 
dated him in great state ; and the better to give him 
the representation and the countenance of a Prince, 
assigned him a guard for his ])ers()n, whereof the Lord 
Congresall was ca])tain. And the courtiers likewise 
(though it be ill mocking with the French ^) a])j)lied 

1 i. e. aa King Charles bogan to bo in open enmity with King Henry. 
The Latin translation expre»>4e« it more correctly: qwt tempore bellum inter 
reff €8 piiUulare capisset. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " in the nature." 

8 i. e. though they are not good at playing a part. Licet apud Gallo» 
ludos/acere inproclivi non tit. 
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themselves to their King's bent, seeing there was rea- 
son of State for it. At the same time there repaired 
unto Perkin divers Englishmen of quality ; Sir George 
Neville, Sir John Taylor, and about one huiidred 
more; and amongst the rest, this Stephen Frion of 
whom we spake, who followed his fortune both then 
and for a long time after, and was indeed his principal 
counsellor and instrument in all his proceedings. But 
all this on the French King's part was but a trick, the 
better to bow King Henry to peace. And therefore 
upon the first grain of incense that was sacrificed upon 
the altar of peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was smoked 
away. Yet would not the French King deliver him 
up to King Henry (as he was laboured to do ^), for 
his honour's sake ; but wamed him away and dis- 
missed him. And Perkin on his part was as ready 
to be gone, doubting he might be caught up under- 
hand. He therefore took his way into Flanders unto 
the Duchess of Burgundy ; pretending that having 
been variously tossed by fortune he directed his course 
thither as to a safe harbour ; no ways taking knowl- 
edge that he had ever been there before, but as if that 
had been his first address. The Duchess on the other 
part made it as new and stränge to see him ; and pre- 
tending at the first she^ was taught and made wise by 
the example of Lambert Symnell, how she did admit 



1 Licet ab eo de hoc inierpeUatus, 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits "and" before "pretending," inserts "that" 
before " she," and has a füll stop after "satisfied; " — a correction possi- 
bly, — to avoid the awkwardness of the repetition; which however it 
hardly removes. The construction as it Stands is more natural, and the 
only chnnge wanted is the Substitution of some equivalent phrase for 
"pretending at the first." 

VOL. XI. 14 
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of any counterfeit stuff (though even in that she said 
she was not fiilly satisfied), she pretended at the first 
(and that was ever in the presence of others) to pose 
him and sift him, thereby to try whether he were 
indeed the very Duke of York or no. But seeming 
to receive füll satisfaction by his answers, then she 
feigned herseif to be transported with a kind of aston- 
ishment, mixt of joy and wonder, of^ his miraculous 
deliverance ; receiving him as if he were risen jfrom 
death to life ; and inferring that God, who had in such 
wonderful manner preserved him from death, did like- 
wise reserve him for some great and prosperous for- 
tune. As for his dismission out of France, they inter- 
preted it, not as if he were detected or neglected for a 
counterfeit deceiver ; but contrariwise that it did shew 
manifestly unto the world that he was some great mat- 
ter; for that it was his abandoning that (in effect) 
made the pexice;^ being no more but the sacrificing 
of a poor distressed Prince unto the Utility and am- 
bition of two niiixhty monarchs. Neither was Perkin 
for his part wanting to himself either in gracious and 
princoly behuviour, or in ready and apposite answers, 
or in contenting and caressing those that did apply 
themselves unto him, or in pretty seoms or disdains^ 
to those that seemed to doubt of him ; but in all 
things did notably acquit himself: insomuch as it was 
generally believed (as well amongst great persons as 
amongst the vulg-ar) that he was indeed Duke Richard. 
Xav himself with lont; and continual counterfeitinor 



i So MS. Ed. 16'2-2 ha* " at,*' 

» Sv^ MS. Ea. lo-2i hA* ••">com or di^dain.*' 
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and with often telKng a lie, was tumed (by habit) 
almost into the thing he seemed to be, and £rom a liar 
to a believer.^ The Duchess therefore, as in a case 
out of doubt, did him all princely honour, calling him 
always by the name of her nephew, and giving him 
the delicate title of the White Rose of England ; and 
appointed him a guard of thirty persona, halberdiers, 
clad in a party-coloured livery of murrey and blue, 
to attend his person. Her court likewise, and gener- 
ally the Dutch and strangers,^ in their nsage towards 
him expressed no less respect. 

The news hereof came blazing and thundering over 
into England, that the Duke of York was sure alive. 
As for the name of Perkin Warbeck, it was not at 
that time comen to light, but all die news ran ^ upon 
the Duke of York; that he had been entertained in 
Ireland, bought and sold in France, and was now 
plainly avowed and in great honour in Flanders. 
These &mes took hold of divers; in some upon dis- 
content, in some upon ambition, in some upon levity 
and desire of change, in some few upon conscience and 
belief, but in most upon simplicity,* and in divers out 
of dependence upon some of the better sort who did in 
secret favour and nourish these bruits. And it was 

1 Quasi qua fingeret sifnul et crederet. This Suggestion comes from 
Speed. Shakespeare, in the Tempest, has the same thonght — 

"likeone 
Who having anto Truth, by telling oft, 
MMe auch a sinner oi his monory 
To credit his own lie, he did bellen 
He was indeed the Dnke." 

3 The translation has tarn Flandri quam peregrini : the Flemings and 
strangers both. 
• So Ed. 1622. The MS. has '' came." 
^ ImbeciüitaiemjudidL 
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not long ere these rumours of novelty had begotten 
others of scandal and murmur against the King and 
bis govemment, taxing him for a great taxer of bis 
people and discountenancer of bis nobility. Tbe loss 
of Brittaine and tbe peace witb France were not for- 
gotten ; but cbiefly tbey feil upon tbe wrong tbat be 
did bis Queen, and tbat be did not reign in ber rigbt ; 
wberefore tbey said tbat God bad now brougbt to 
ligbt a masculine brancb of tbe House of York tbat 
would not be at bis courtesy, bowsoever be did depress 
bis poor lady. And yet (as it faretb in tbings wbicb 
are current witb tbe multitude and wbicb tbey affect) 
tbese fames grew so general, as tbe autbors were lost 
in tbe generaUty of Speakers ; tbey being like running 
weeds tbat bave no certain root, or like footings up 
and down impossible to be traced. But after a wbile 
tbese ill bumours drew to an bead, and settled secretly 
in some eminent persons ; ^ wbicb were Sir WiUiam 
Stanley Lord Cbamberlain of tbe King's bousebold, 
tbe Lord Fitzwater, Sir Symond Mountford, Sir 
Tbomas Tbwaits. Tbese entered into a secret con- 
spiracy to favour Duke Ricbard's title ; nevertbeless 
none engaged tbeir fortunes in tbis business openly but 
two, Sir Robert Clifford and master WilKam Barley, 
wbo sailed over into Flanders, sent indeed from tbe 
party of tbe conspirators bere to understand tbe trutb 
of tbose tbings tbat passed there, and not witbout 
some belp of moneys from bence, provisionally to be 
delivered — if tbey found and were satisfied tbat there 
was ti-utb in tbese pretences. Tbe person of Sir 
Robert CUfford (being a gentleman of fame and fam- 

1 Atque occulto in viris aliquibus magna dignitatiSj veluti in partibus nobiH^ 
bus, sedes repererunt : quorum prwcipui erant^ &c. 
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ily) was extremely welcome to the Lady Margaret, 
who after she had Conference with him brought him 
to the sight of Perkin, with whom he had often 
Speech and discourse. So that in the end, won either 
by the Duchess to affect^ or by Perkin to believe, 
he wrote back into England, that he knew the per- 
son of Richard Duke of York as well as he knew bis 
own, and that this young man was midoubtedly he. 
By this means all things grew prepared to revolt and 
sedition here, and the conspiracy came to have a cor- 
respondence between Flanders and England.* 

The King on his part was not asleep. But to arm 
or levy forces yet, he thought he would but show fear, 
and do this idol too mach worship. Nevertheless the 
ports he did shut up, or at least kept a watch on them, 
that none should pass to or fro tliat was suspected. 
But for the rest he chose to work by countermine. 
His purposes were two ; the one to lay open the abuse ; 
the other to break the knot of the conspirators.^ To 
detect the abuse, there were but two ways ; the first to 
make it manifest to the world that the Duke of York 
was indeed murdered ; the other to prove that (were 
he dead or alive) yet Perkin was a counterfeit. For 
the first, thus it stood. There were but four persons 
that could speak upon knowledge to the murder of the 

1 The translation has ut conatibus suis faveret. From which it would 
appear that the word "affect" is used here in its old sense of " to regard 
with affection; " however its modern sense of " to pretend" may seera to 
suit the context. 

2 i. e. the conspiracy in Flanders and the conspiracy in Enj^land carae 
into correspondence. The expression in the Latin is more exact and 
clear — Hoc modo factum est ut omnia hie in Angiid ad defeciionem ei sediti- 
onem spectarent ; et conjuratio foveri cctpit mvttto tractatu irUer Flandi'iam et 
Angliam. 

V Ul confuraios irUer se cotnmitteret. 
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Duke of York ; Sir James Tirrell (the employed-man 
from King Richard), John Dighton and Myles Forrest 
his servants (the two butchers or tormentors), and the 
priest of the Tower that buried them ; of which four, 
Myles Forrest and the priest were dead, and there re- 
mained alive only Sir James Tirrell and John Dighton. 
These two the King caused to be committed to the 
Tower ^ and examined touching the manner of the 

i This is not mentioned by any historian who preceded Bacon ; and I 
have not been able to discover his authority for stating tbat Tirrell and 
Dighton were examined on the subjeot at this timt, The account of tbeir 
confession which follows comes no doubt from the history ascribed to Sir 
Thomas More ; who adds, " Very troth is it and well known that at such 
time as Sir James Tirrell was in the Tower for treason committed against 
the most famous prince King Henry VII., both Dighton and he were ex- 
amined and confessed the murder in manner above written.*' Bat the 
time when Tirrell was in the Tower for treason against Henry was many 
years nfter, in 1502. And there is nothing in Morels narrative to make 
one think that he supposed the confession to have been made at an earlier 
period. It was a point however in which he might easily be mistaken, 
(especially if Tirrell repeaied at his death the same story which he had 
told before, as he very likely might), and Bacon may have had sufficient 
evidence for correcting him. Certainly araong the persons arrested at the 
same time with Tirrell in 1602 there is no mention of Dighton. 

But there is a circumstance which makes me suspect that Henry had in 
fact obtained a confession from Tirrell some time before. 

On the 9th of August, 1484, Sir James Tyrrell had received a grant from 
Richard III. of the stewardship of the Duchy of Cornwall, and on the 13th 
of September foUowing " a grant of the Offices of Sheriff of the Lordship 
of Wenllouk, and steward of the Lordships of Newport, Wenllouk, Kovo- 
eth-Meredith, Lavenithevery, aiul Lanthoesant, in Wales and the marches 
thereof " (see Ninth Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, App. 
94.); and on the lOth of Februnry, 1485-6, he had received from Henry 
himself a grant for life of the offices of Sheriff of the County of Glamor- 
gaii aiid Margannot," &c. (Cal. Pat. Rolls, i. p. 236.) Two years after 
however, viz. on the 26th of February, 3 Hen. VII. (t. e. 1487-8), — I find 
that a commission was granted to certain persons there rtamed, reciting 
that " in consideratioii of the Services of Sir James Tyrrell, a knight of 
tho Klng's body, it had been gninted to him to be recompensed of tlie 
issues of the County of Guysnes in the marches of Calais, in such wise as 
he holdeth him content; amounting to the value of all the profits of his 
Innd!*, rents, &c. in Wales, at the beginning of this relgn:" which lands 
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death of the two innocent princes. They agreed both 
in a tale (as the King gave out) to this effect : That 
King Richard having directed his Warrant for the pufc- 
ting of them to death to Brackenbury, the Lieutenant 
of the Tower, was by hinj refiised ; whereupon the 
King directed his Warrant to Sir James Tirrell to re- 
ceive the keys of the Tower from the lieutenant (for 
the Space of a niglit) for the King's especial service. 
That Sir James Tirrell accordingly repaired to the 
Tower by night, attended by his two servants afore- 
named, whom he had chosen for the * purpose. That 
himself stood at the stair-foot, and sent these two vil- 
lains to execute the murder. That they smothered 
them in their bed ; and, that done, called up their mas- 
ter to see their naked bodies dead,^ which they had 
laid forth. That they were buried under the stairs, 
and some stones cast upon them. That when the re- 



were now transferred to the Charge of the Gommissioners. (Cal. Fat 
Rolls, ii. p. 89.) Now it will be remembered that in the interval between 
Feb. 19, 1485-6 and Feb. 26, 1487-8 had occarred the rebellion of Lambert 
Symtiell, which was suppressed in the sammer of 1487; and that Symuell 
had been originally intended to play the part of Edward Duke of York, 
one of the murdered princes. This would naturally stir Henry to search 
out the history of the murder. And if in the course of his inquiries he 
became acquainted with the part which Tirrell had played in it, he would 
naturally wish to get him out of England as soon as he could. To punish 
him for the murder, for which we must suppose that he had obtained from 
Richard a füll pardon, was probably not in Henry'» power; and he may 
very likely have elicited the confession upon a promise of not harming 
him; but he would wish to get him out of the way; and for that purpose 
might offer him an equivalent abroad for what he possessed at home. The 
story which he told, Henry may with characteristic closeness have kept 
to himself; tili the appearance of Perkin Warbeck in the same character 
made it expedient to divulge it. And the time when the story was " given 
out '* may have led to an error as to the time when the confession was 
made. 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " that." 

3 So MS. Ed. 1622 has '* naked dead bodies.** 
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port was made to King Richard that his will was done, 
he gave Sir James Tirrell great thanks ; but took ex- 
ception to the place of their burial, being too ^ base for 
them that were King's children ; whereupon another 
night by the King's Warrant renewed, their bodies 
were removed by the priest of the Tower, and buried 
by him in some place which (by means of the priest's 
death soon after) could not be kiiown. Thus much 
was then deUvered abroad, to be the effect of those ex- 
aminations ; but the King nevertheless made no use of 
them in any of his declarations. Whereby, as it seems, 
those examinations left the business somewhat per- 
plexed. And as for Sir James Tirrell, he was long^ 
after beheaded in the Tower-yard for other matters of 
treason. But John Dighton, who it seemeth spake 
best for the King, was forthwith set at liberty, and was 
the principal means of divulging this tradition. There- 
fore this kind of proof being left so naked,^ the King 
used the more diHgence in the latter, for the tracing of 
Perkin. To this purpose he sent abroad into several 
parts, and especially into Flanders, divers secret and 
nirable scouts and spies ; some feigning themselves to 
fly over unto Perkin, and to adhere unto him ; and 

1 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has " so base." 

2 So the MS. The edition of 1622 has ^^ soon after:" an alteration 
which can hardly have been made by Bacon, because it is inconsistent 
with his own narrative. But it may very well have been hazarded by a 
corrector of the press, who thought the context required it. 

It must be confessed however that, if " long" be the right reading, the 
sentence is oddly introduced and hardly to the purpose. And it would 
rather seem as if Bacon when writing this part of his narrative had been 
under a wrong impresslon as to the date of Tirrell's execution, and had 
made the correction afterwards. This MS. is of earlier date, it is true, 
than the printed book ; but the book may have been printed from another 
copy in which the correction had not been made. 

8 i. e. ill-fumished. The translation has nucUim et jejunam. 
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some under other pretences to leam, search, and dis- 
cover all the circumstances and particulars of Perkin's 
parents, birth, person, travels up and down, and in 
brief, to have a Journal (as it were) of bis Hfe and 
doings ; and ^ fiimished tliese bis employed-men liber- 
ally with money, to draw on and reward intelligences ; 
giving tbem also in cbarge, to advertise continually 
what they found, and nevertbelass still to go on. And 
ever as one advertisement and discovery called up an- 
otber, he employed otber new men, wliere the business 
did require it. Others he employed in a more special 
nature and trust, to be his pioners in the main counter- 
mine. These were directed to insinuate themselves 
into the femiliarity and confidence of the principal per- 
sons of the party in Flanders, and so to leam what 
associates they had and correspondents either here in 
England or abroad; and how far every one was* 
engaged ; and what new ones they meant afterwards 
to try or board : ^ and as tliis for the persons, so for the 
actions themselves, to discover to the bottom (as they 
could) the utmost of Perkin and the conspirators their 
intentions, hopes, and practices. These latter best be- 
trust* spies had some of them further instructions, to 
practice and draw off the best friends and servants of 
Perkin, by making remonstrance to them how weakly 
his enterprise and hopes were built, and with how pru- 
dent and potent a King they had to deal ; and to rec- 
oncile them to the King with promise of pardon and 
good conditions of reward. And above the rest tö 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " he fumished." 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " was." 
8 Tentare et aUicere. 

* ExplorcUoresproßdelioribus habiti. 
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ClifFord, and to win him (if they could), being the 
man that knew most of their secrets, and who being 
won away would most appall and discourage the rest, 
and in a manner break the knot. There is a stränge 
tradition, that the King lost * in a wood of suspicions, 
and not knowing whom to trust, had both intelligence^ 
with the confessors and chaplains of divers great men ; 
and for the better credit of his espials abroad with the 
contrary side, did use to have them cursed at Paul's 
(by name) amongst the bead-roll of the King's ene- 
mies, according to the custom of those times. These 
spials plied their charge so roundly, as the King had 
an anatomy of Perkin ahve ; and was Hkewise well 
informed of the particular correspondent conspirators 
in England, and many other mysteries were revealed ; 
and Sir Robert Chfford in especial won to be assured 
to the King, and industrious and officious for his Ser- 
vice. The King therefore (receiving a rieh retnm of 
his diligence, and great satisfaction touching a number 
of particulars,) first divulged and spread abroad the 
imposture and juggling of Perkin's person and travels, 
with the circumstances thereof, throughout the realm ; 
not by proclamation (because things were yet in exam- 
ination, and so might receive the more or the less,) but 
by court-fames, which commonly print better than 
printed proclamations. Then thought he it also time 
to send an ambassage unto Archduke Philip into Flan- 
ders, for the abandoning and dismissing of Perkin. 
Herein he employed Sir Edward Poynings, and Sir 
William Warham^ doctor of the canon law. The 



J So MS. Ed. 1622 has *' being lost." 

ä Secreto effisse ut ex üs de consilits adcersariorum suoi-um edoceretur. 

8 In Ellis*s Letters, 2nd series, vol. i. p. 167., there is a privy seal for 
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Archdnke was then young and govemed by his coun- 
sei. Before whom the ambassadors had audience. 
And Dr. Warham spake in this manner : 

" My lords, the King our master is veiy sorry, that 
England and your country here of Flanders having 
been counted as man and wife for so long time, now 
this country of all others should be the stage where 
a base counterfeit should play the part of a King of 
England, not only to his Grace's disquiet and dis- 
honour, but to the scom and reproach of all sover- 
eign Princes. To counterfeit the dead image of a 
King in his coin is an high offence by all laws. But 
to counterfeit the living image of a King in his pep- 
son exceedeth all falsifications, except it should be 
that of a Mahomet or an Antichrist, that counterfeit 
divine honour. The King hath too great an opin- 
ion of this sage counsel, to think that any of you is 
caught with this fable (though way may be given by 
you to the passion of some), the thing in itself is so 
improbable. To set testimonies aside of the death 
of Duke Richard, which the King hath upon record 
piain and infallible, (because they may be thought 
to be in the King's own power,) let the thing testify 
for itself. Sense and reason no power can command. 
Is it possible (trow you) that King Richard should 
damn his soul and foul his name with so abominable 
a murder, and yet not mend his case? Or do you 
think that men of blood (that were his instruments) 
did tum to pity in the midst of their execution? 
whereas in cruel and savage beasts, and men also,^ 

payraent of money to Sir E. Poynings and Sir W. Warham, for their em- 
bassy. It is dated the 5th of July (1498); and it appeare that they had 
not then set out. 
1 Inferit iptU^ nee mtnue in honUrUbuiferiMB naturvB, 
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the first draught of blood doth yet make them more 
fierce and enraged. Do you not know that the bloody 
executioners of tyrants do go to such errands with 
an halter about their neck, so that if they perform 
not they are sure to die for it? And do you think 
that these men would hazard their own lives fqr 
sparing another's? Adinit they should have saved 
him ; what should they have done with him ? Tum 
him into London streets? that the watchmen, or any 
passenger that should light upon him, might carry 
him before a justice, and so all come to light? Or 
should they have kept him by them secretly? That 
surely would have required a great deal of care, 
Charge, and continual fears. But, my lords, I labour 
too much in a clear business. The King is so wise, 
and hath so good friends abroad, as now he knoweth 
Duke Perkin from his cradle. And because he is a 
great Prince, if you have any good poet here, he can 
help him with notes to write his life, and to parallel 
him with Lambert Symnell, now the King's falconer. 
And therefore, to speak plainly to your lordships, it 
is the strängest thing in the world, that the Lady 
Margaret (excuse us if we name her, whose malice 
to the King is both causeless and endless,) should 
now when slie is old, at the time when other women 
give over child-bearing, bring forth two such monstere, 
being not the birtlis of nine or ten months, but of 
many years. And whereas other natural mothers 
bring forth children weak, and not able to help them- 
selves ; she bringeth forth tall stripplings, able soon 
after their coming into the world to bid battle to 
miglity Kings. My lords, we stay unwillingly upon 
this part : we would to God that lady would once 
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taste the joys which God Almighty doth serve up 
unto her, in beholding her niece to reign in such 
honour, and with so much rojal issue, which she 
might be pleased to account as her own. The King's 
request unto the Archduke and your lordships might 
be, that according to the example of King Charles, 
who hath already discarded him, you would banish 
this unworthy fellow out of your dominions. But 
because the King may justly expect more from an 
ancient confederate than from a ncw reconciled ene- 
my, he maketh it^ his request unto you to deliver 
him up into his hands : pirates and impostors of this 
sort being fit to be accounted the common enemies of 
mankind, and no ways to be protected by the law of 
nations." 

After some time of deliberation, the ambassadors 
received this short answer: That the Archduke, for 
the love of King Henry, would in no sort aid or assist 
the pretended Duke, but in all things conserve the 
amity he had with the King. But for the Duch- 
ess Dowager, she was absolute in the lands of her 
dowry, and that he could not let her to dispose of 
her own. 

The King, upon the retum of the ambassadors, was 
nothing satisfied with this answer : for well he knew 
that a patrimonial dowry carried no part of sover- 
eignty or command of forces.^ Besides, the ambas- 
sadors told him plainly, that they saw the Duchess 
had a great party in the Archduke's counsel ; and that 



1 So MS. Ed. 1622 omits " it." 

2 1. 6. none of the prerogatives of sovereignty, such as the command of 
forces: as it is more clearly expressed in the translation — nihil quod abto- 
kUi impetHi etnet {qttaU est ccpiarvm adminiatraUo) tecum traruferre. 
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howsoever it was carried in a course of connivance,^ 
yet the Archduke underhand gave aid and fiirtheiv 
ance to Perkin. Wherefore (partly out of courage^ 
and partly out of policy) the King forthwith banished 
all Flemings (as well their persons as their wares) 
out of his kingdom ; commanding his subjects likewise 
(and by name his Merchants Adventm'ers) which had 
a resiance in Antwerp, to retum ; translating the 
mart (which commonly foUowed the English cloth) 
unto Calais, and embarred also all further trade for 
the future.^ This the King did, being sensible in 
point of honour* not to suffer a pretender to the 
crown of England to affront him so near at band, 
and he to keep terms of friendship with the country 
where he did set up. But he had also a further 
reach ; for that he knew well that the subjects of 
Flanders drew so great commodity from the trade of 
England, as by this embargo they would soon wax 
weary of Perkin ; and that the tumults of Flanders 
had been so late and fresh, as it was no time for 
the Prince to displease the people. Nevertheless for 
form's sake, by way of requital, the Archduke did 

1 i. e. howsoever the Archduke pretended only to connive at the enter- 
tainment of Perkin. Utcunque Archiditx ad res Perkini connivere tantum 
simularet. 

2 Antmum explere cupiens. 

8 i. e. all trade between the English and the Flemings. The transla- 
tion has cum Burgundis; by which word Flemings a few lines above is 
rendered. It was on the 18th of September, 1493, that the sheriffs were 
directed topublish the proclamation forbidding mercantile intercourse (by 
importation or exportation without license under the great seal) with the 
subjects of the Archduke of Anstriche and the Duke of Burgoyne. See 
Cal. Fat. Rolls, 9 Hen. VII. p. 80. 

4 i. e. feeling himself interested in point of honour. The Latin is a little 
fuller: partim ut nihil honori stio indignum ßeri permiUeret^ qui haudparum 
perstiingi posset ai quis ad coronam Anglia prcBiensoTj &c. 
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likewise banish the English out of Flanders; which 
in effect was done to his band. 

Tbe King being well advertised that Perkin did 
more trust upon fiiends and partakers within the 
realm than upon foreign arms, thought it behoved 
bim to apply the remedy where the disease ^ lay, and 
to proceed with severity against some of the principal 
conspirators bere within the realm; thereby to purge 
the ill humours in England, and to cool the hopes in 
Flanders. Wherefore he caused to be apprebended, 
almost at an instant, John RatclifFe Lord Fitzwater, 
Sir Symon Mountford, Sir Thomas Thwaites, William 
Dawbeny, Robert RatclifFe, Thomas Chressenor, and 
Thomas Astwood. All these were arraigned, con- 
victed, and condemned for high treason, in adhering 
and promising aid to Perkin. Of these the Lord 
Fitzwater was conveyed to Calais, and there kept 
in hold and in hope of life, until soon after (either 
impatient or betrayed) he dealt with his keeper to 
have escaped, and thereupon was beheaded. But 
Sir Symon Mountford, Robert RatclifFe, and William 
Dawbeny, were beheaded immediately after their con- 
demnation. The rest were pardoned, together with 
many others,^ clerks and laics, amongst which were 
two Dominican fnars, and William Worseley^ Dean 
of Paul's; which latter sort* passed examination, but 
came not to public trial.^ 

1 Fomes morbi. 

2 This is omitted in the translation. 

8 William Worsely, Clk., Dean of St. Paul's, London, received his par- 
don on the 6th of June, 1496. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VIT. p. 67. 

4 Clerici autem. 

6 Tytler in his History of Scotland (vol. iv. p. 874-6.) supplies a fact, 
not mentioned in any previous history, which is of considerable impor- 
tance to the understanding of Henryks position at this juncture, and par- 
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The Lord Chamberlain at that time was not 
touched ; whether it were that the King would not 
stir too many humours at once, but, after the man- 
ner of good physicians, purge the head last ; or that 
CliflFord (from whom most of these discoveries came) 
reserved that piece for his own Coming over ; ^ sig- 
nifying only to the King in the mean time that he 
doubted there were some greater ones in the business, 
whereof he would give the King farther account 
when he came to his presence. 

ticularly of his relations with Scotland. " This discovery," he says, 
speaking of the information given by Sir R. Clifford, " was a fatal blow 
to the Yorkists. Their project was probably to have proclaimed Perkin 
in England, whilst his numerous adherents prepared to rise in Ireland; arid 
Ihe Scottish monarch was to break at the head of his army across the Borderty 
and compel Henry to divide his force. But the Border Chiefs, impatient for 
war, invaded England too soon ; and it happened, unfortunately for War- 
beck, that whiht a tumultuous force, including the Armstrongs, Elioalds, 
Crossars, Wighams, Nyksons, and Henrisons, penetrated into Noi'thumberland, 
icith the h(jpe ofpi'omoting a rising infnvour ofthe count erfeit Duke of York, 
the treachery of Clifford had revealed the whole particulars of the con- 
spiracy; and the apprehension and execution of the ringleaders Struck 
such terror into the nation, that the cause of Perkin in that countrv was 
for the ])resent considered hopeless." " This raid or invasion," adds Mr. 
Tytler in a note, " which is unknown to our historians, is mentioned 
nowhere but in the record of justiciary, Nov. 1493. Mr. Stirling's MS. 
Chron. Notes, p. 55." The total Omission from our histories of so consid- 
crable a fiict as an incursion of this kiiid nt such a coiijuncture and during 
a truce (especially if Mr. Tytler be right in supposing that it was intended 
to be part of a combined movement in concert with Flanders, Ireland, and 
the Yorkists in England) shows how ill we can judge of the questions of 
State with which Henry had to deal. 

It appears from an entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls, dated 8 March, 
8 Hen. VII. [1492-3], that an armed force was then about to be sent into 
Ireland under Sir Roger Cotton, "to war with the rebels" (p. 71.); who 
seem to have been speedily suppressed, for we find general pardons 
granted to several principal persons in Ireland on the 22nd and 30th of 
March, the lOth of April, and the 29th of May following. See Cal. Pat. 
Rolls, pp. 85. 81, 82. A fact which agrees very well with Tytler's State- 
ment. 

1 The translation adds ut rem maximi momcnti. 
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Upon Allhallows-day-even, being now the tenth 
year of the King's reign, the King's second son Henry 
was created Duke of York ; and as well the Duke, as 
divers others, noblemen, knights-bachelors, and gentle- 
men of quality, were made Knights of the Bath ac- 
cording to the ceremony. Upon the morrow after 
Twelfth-day, the King removed from Westminster ^ 
(where he had kept his Christmas) to the Tower of 
London. This he did as soon as he had advertisement 
that Sir Robert CliflFord (in whose bosom or budget 
most of Perkin's secrets were laid up) was comen into 
England. And the place of the Tower was chosen to 
that end, that if Clifford should accuse any of the great 
ones, they might without suspicion or noise or sending 
abroad of Warrants be presently attached ; the court 
and prison being within the cincture of one wall. 
After a day or two the King drew unto him a selected 
counsel, and admitted Clifford to his presence ; who 
first feil down at his feet, and in all humble manner 
craved the King's pardon ; which the King then 
granted,^ though he were indeed secretly assured of his 
life before. Then, commanded to teil his knowledge, 
he did amongst many others (of himself not interro- 
gated) impeach Sir William Stanley, the Lord Cham- 
berlain of the King's household. 

The King seemed to be much amazed at the nam- 
ing of this lord ; as if he had heard the news of some 
Strange and fearful prodigy. To hear a man that had 
done him Service of so high a nature as to save his life 



1 So Stowe. According to the old Ghronicle (Gott. Vitel. A. xvi.) he 
kept his Christmas at Greenwich. 

2 Sir Robert Glifford received his pardon on the 22nd of Deoember, 1494. 
Cal. Pat. RoUs, 10 Hen. VII. p. 88. 

VOL. XI. 16 
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and set the crown upon his head ; a man that enjoyed 
by his favour and advancement so great a fortune both 
in faonour and riclies ; a man that was tied unto him 
in so near a band of alliance, his brother having mar- 
ried the King's mother ; and lastly a man to whom he 
had committed the trust of his person, in making him 
his chamberlain : that this man, no ways disgraced, no 
ways discontent, no ways put in fear, should be false 
unto him. Clifford was required to say over again and 
again the particulars of his accusation ; being wamed, 
that in a matter so unlikely, and that concemed so 
great a servant of the King's, he should not in any 
wise go too far. But the King finding that he did 
sadly and constantly (without hesitation or varying, 
and with those civil protestations that were fit,) stand 
to that that he had said, offering to justify it upon his 
soul and life ; he caused him to be removed. And 
after he had not a little bemoaned himself unto his 
counsel there present, gave order that Sir William 
Stanley should be rcstrained in his own Chamber, 
where he lay before, in the square tower. And the 
next day he was examiiied by the lords. Upon liis 
exaniination he denied little of that wlierewith he was 
charged, nor eiideavoured mucli to excuse or extenuate 
his fault. So that (not veiy wisely), thinking to make 
his offence less by confession, he niadc it enough for 
condemnation. It was conceived that he trusted much 
to his foimer merits and the iiiterest that his brother 
had in the King. But those helps were over-weighed 
by divers things that made against him, and were pre- 
dominant in the King's nature and mind. First, an 
over-merit ; for convenient merit, unto wliich reward 
may casily reacli, doth best with Kings : Next, the 
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sense of bis power ; for the King tfaought that he thal 
could set him up was the more dangerous to pull him 
down : Thirdly, the glimraering of a confiscation ; for 
he was the richest subject for value in the kingdom ; 
there being found in bis Castle of Holte forty thousand 
marks in ready money and plate, besides jewels, house- 
hold-stuff, Stocks upon bis grounds, and otber personal 
estate exceeding great; and for bis revenue in land 
and fee, it was three thousand pounds a year of old 
rent,^ a great matter in those times : ^ Lastly, the na- 
ture of the time ; for if the King had been out of fear 
of bis own estate, it was not unlike he would have 
spared bis life ; but the cloud of so great a rebellion 
hanging over bis bead made bim work sure. Wbere- 
fore after some six weeks' distance of time, which the 
King did honourably interpose, both to give space to 
bis brother's intercession, and to shew to the world 
that he had a conflict with himself what he should 
do, he was arraigned of higb-treason, and condemned, 
and presently after bebeaded.^ 

It is yet * to tbis day left but in dark memory, both 
what the case of tbis noble person was, for which he 
suffered ; and what likewise was the ground and cause 
of bis defection and aUenation ^ of bis heart from the 
King. His case was said to be tbis ; that in discourse 
between Sir Robert ClifFord and him he had said, That 
if he were sure that that young man were King Ed- 



1 ÄrUiqui ceruus» 

3 Ret mira eifert inaudita. The inventory of the money found at Holt 
is preserved in the Rolls-house. Chapter-House Records, A. 8. 10. fo. 29. 

* He was arraigned on the Slst of January, and execnted on the 16th of 
Fehruary, 1494-5. (OldChron.) 

* So MS. Ed. 1622 has " Yet is it" 

< So MS. Ed. 1622 has " the aUenation.*' 
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ward's son, he would never bear arms against him. 
This case seems somewhat a hard case, both in respect 
of the conditional, and in ' respect of the other words. 
But for the conditional, it seemeth the judges of that 
time (who were leamed men, and the three chief of 
them of the privy counsel,) thought it was a dangerous 
thing to admit Ife and Ands to qualify words of trea- 
son ; whereby every man might express his maUce, and 
blanch his danger. And it was hke to the case (in the 
foUowing times) of Elizabeth Barton,, the holy maid of 
Kent, who had said, That if King Henry the Eighth 
did not take Catherine his wife again, he should be de- 
prived of his crown, and die the death of a dog. And 
infinite cases may be put of like nature ; which it 
seemeth the grave judges taking into consideration, 
would not admit of treasons upon condition.^ And as 
for the positive words, That he would not bear arms 
against King Edward's son ; though the words seem 
calm, yet it was a piain and direct over-ruling of the 
King's title, either by the line of Lancaster or by act 
of Parliament ; which no doubt pierced the King more 
than if Stanley had charged his lance upon him in the 
field. For if Stanley would hold that opinion, That a 
son of King Edward had still the better right, he being 
so principal a person of authority and favour about the 
King, it was to teach all England to say as much. 
And therefore, as those times were,^ that speech 
touched the quick. But some writers do put this out 
of doubt ; for they say that Stanley did expressly prom- 
ise to aid Perkin, and sent him some help of treasure.* 

1 MS. oraits"m." 

2 Noluei'unt prorms proditionibm cum clausula conditionali patrocinari. 
8 Si quis temporum iUorum conditionem rite introspiciat. 

* This is the Statement of Bernard Andr^, as quoted by Speed. 
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Now for the motive of his fiilling off from the King. 
It is true that at Bosworth-field the King was beset, 
and in a manner inclosed round about by the troops 
of King Richard, and in manifest danger of his life ; 
when this Stanley was sent by his brother with three 
thousand men to his rescue, which he performed so, 
that King Richard was slain upon the place. So as 
the condition of mortal men is not capable of a greater 
benefit than the King received by the hands of Stan- 
ley; being like the benefit of Christ, at once to save 
and crown. For which Service the King gave him 
great gifis,^ made him his counsellor and chamberlain ; 
and (somewhat contrary to his nature) had winked at 
the great spoils of Bosworth-field, which came almost 
whoUy to this man's hands, to his infinite enriching. 
Yet nevertheless, blown iip with the conceit of his 
merit, he did not think he had received good measure 
fix)m the King, at least not pressing-down and running 
over, as he expected. And his ambition was so exor^ 
bitant and unbounded, as he became suitor to the King 
for the Earldom of Chester : which ever being a kind 
of appanage to the principality of Wales, and using to 
go to the King's son, his suit did not only end in a 
denial but in a distaste : the King perceiving thereby 
that his desires were intemperate, and his cogitations 
vast and irregulär, and that his former benefits were 
but cheap and lightly regarded by him. Wherefore 
the King began not to brook him well ; ^ and as a little 
leaven of new distaste doth commonly sour the whole 
lump of former merits, the king's wit began now to 

1 So Polydore Vergil says. In the Latin translation, Bacon Substitutes 
maximam graüam hainUt, 
3 £i intra animum suum minus favere. 
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suggest unto his passion, that Stanley at Bosworth- 
field, tfaough he came time enough to save his life, yet 
he stayed long enough to endanger it. But yet having 
no matter against him, he continued him in his places 
until this his fall. 

After him was made Lord Chamberlain Giles Lord 
Dawbeny, a man of great sufficiency and valour, the 
more^ because he was gentle and moderate. 

There was a common opinion, that Sir Robert Clif- 
ford (who now was becomen the state-informer) was 
from the beginning an emissary and spy of the King's ; 
and that he fled over into Flanders with his consent 
and privity. But this is not probable ; both because 
he never recovered that degree of grace which he had 
with the King before his going over ; and chiefly for 
that the discovery which he had made touching the 
Lord Chamberlain (which was his great Service) grew 
not from anything he leamed abroad, for that he knew 
it well before he went. 

These executions, and specially that of the Lord 
Chamberlain which was the chief strength of the 
party, and by means of Sir Robert Clifford who was 
the most inward man of tnist amongst them, did ex- 
tremely qnail the design of Perkin and his complices, 
as well through discouragement as distrust. So that 
they were now like sand without lime ; ill bound to- 
gether ; especially as many as were English, who were 
at a gaze, looking stränge one upon another, not know- 
ing who was faithful to their side ; but thinking that 
the King (what with his baits and what with his nets) 
would draw them all unto him that were any thing 

1 i. e. qualities which were of the greater value because &c. Qucb vii^ 
tutes maffis in eo enilueirunt quod, &c. 
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worth. And indeed it came to pass that divers came 
away by the thrid, sometimes one and sometimes an- 
other. Barley,^ that was joint-coinmissioner with Clif- 
ford, did hold out one of the longest, tili Perkin was 
fer wom ; yet made his peace at length.^ But the fall 
of this great man, being in so high authority and fiir 
vour (as was thought) with the King, and the manner 
of carriage of the business, as if ® tliere had been secret 
inquisition upon him for a great time before ; and the 
cause for which he sufFered, which was little more than 
for saying in effect that the title of York was better 
than the title of Lancaster, which was the case almost 
of every man, at the least in opinion ; was matter of 
great terror amongst all the King's servants and sub- 
jects ; insomuch as no man almost thought himself se- 
cure, and men durst scarce commune or talk one with 
another, but there was a general diffidence every where ; 
which nevertheless made the King rather more absolute 
than more safe.* For bleeding inwards and shut va- 
pours strangle soonest and oppress most. 

Hereupon presently came forth swarms and vollies 
of Hbels (which are the gusts of liberty of speech re- 
strained, and the females of sedition,) containing bitter 
invectives and slanders against the King and some of 
the counsel : for the contriving and dispersing whereof 
(after great diligence of enquiry) five mean persons 
were caught up and executed. 

Meanwhile the King did not neglect Ireland, being 

1 " William Barlee, alias Barley,ofAldebury( Herta), Esquire,'* received 
his pardon on 12 July, 1498. See Gal. Fat Rolls, 13 Hen. VII. p. 39. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has *' at the length." 

8 The Latin puts it more strongly. Ohde Uquido palebat, 
* In the translation he says more absolute bat less safe. Ex quo/actum 
est tU rex magis absoluio cerie, ted mimu iutOj imperio/rueretur. 
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the soil where these mushrooms and upstart weeds that 
spring up in a night did chiefly prosper. He sent 
therefore from hence (for the better settling of his 
affairs there) commissioners of both robes,^ the Prior 
of Lanthony^ to be his Chancellor in that kingdom, 



1 Sir Edward Poynings (or Ponynges), and " Henry, Prior of Langtony 
and Bishop elect of Bangor '* received their commissions, — the one as 
" Deputy of Ireland, with power to act as Lieutenant in the absence of 
Henry, second son of the King; '* the other as Chancellor, — on the 13th 
of September, 1494. See Cal. Fat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VIT. p. 81. 86. On the 
same day, Sir Robert Poyntz was comniissioned " to snperintend the mus- 
ter of the King's troops destlned for Ireland, and to ship them in certain 
vessels at Bristol thereto appointed." Id. ibid. p. 81. 

1 suspect that Bacon's description of Sir Edward Poynings's commis- 
sion, which does not agree exactly with the description in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, was drawn from the tenor of the previous commission to 
James Ormond and Thoraas Garth, 6th December, 1491. See note 3, p. 
206. At that time the Duke of Bedford was Lieutenant of Ireland ; who 
was Deputy in his absence I do not know; but on the llth of June, 1492, 
Walter Archbishop of Dublin was appointed to that office. See Cal. Fat. 
Rolls. 

The Statement that the Earl of Kildare was Deputy when Poynings was 
sent over, that he was apprehended, sent to England, cleared himself, and 
was replaced, comes from Polydore Vergilt whose dates are not much to 
be relied upon. It is true however that the Earl was attainted by Poin- 
ings's Parliament, 1 Dec. 1494, and that the attainder was reversed by 
Parliaraent in England in October, 1495. See Stat. of Realm^ vol. ii. p. 
612. The entries in the Calendar of Patent Rolls would lead one to sus- 
pect that Sir Edward Poynings discharged the office of Deputy tili tho 
end of 1495; that he was then succeeded (provisionally perhaps) by the 
Prior of Lauthony, who was still Chancellor, and whose appointment as 
*' Deputy and Justice of Ireland, during the absence of Henry, the King's 
son," &c. is dated 1 Jan. 1495-6 (see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. p. 25); 
that he continued to discharge both Offices tili the 6th August, 1496, wlien 
he was succeeded as Chancellor by Walter Archbishop of Dublin, and as 
Deputy by Gerald Fitz Moryce, Earl of Kildare, to wliom that office, with 
the same privileges, &c. as Sir Edward Poynings had enjoyed in the same, 
was then granted for ten years, and afterwards during pleasure. See Cal. 
Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. pt. 1. p. 25. and pt. 2. pp. 15. 18. It may be 
worth mentioning that Gerald Earl of Kildare had previously received a 
general pardon on the 30th of March, 1498. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 8 Hen. VII. 
'>. 81. 

2 Henry Dene, now bishop elect of Bangor; translated to Salisbury iu 
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and Sir Edward Poynings, with a power of men, and 
a marshall commission, together with a civil power of 
his Lieutenant,^ with a clause, That the Earl of Kil- 
dare, then Deputy, should obey him. But tlic wild 
Irish, who were the principal ofFenders, fled into the 
woods and bogs, after their manner ; and those that 
knew themselves guilty in the pale fled to theni. So 
that Sir Edward Poynings was enforced to make a 
wild chase upon the wild Irish ; where (in respeot 
of the mountains and fastnesses) he did Httle good : 
which (either out of a suspicious melancholy upon his 
bad success, or the better to save his service froni dis- 
grace,) he would needs impute unto tlie comfort that 
the rebels should receive underhand from the Earl of 
Kildare ; every light suspicion growing upon the Earl, 
in respect of the Kildare that was in the action of 
Lambert Symnell, and slain at Stokefield. Wherefore 
he caused the Earl to be apprehended, and sent into 
England ; where upon examination he cleared himself 
80 well as he was replaced in his govemment. But 
Poynings, the better to make compensation of the 
meagreness of his service in the wars by acts of peace, 
called a Parliament ; where was made that memorable 
act which at this day is called Poynings' Law ; where- 
bv all the Statutes of Encrland were made to be of forco 
in Ireland. For before they were not ; neitlier are 
any now in force in Ireland, which were made in Eng- 
land since that time ; which was the tenth year of the 
King. 

1500; and to Canterbury in August, 1501, upon the death of Cardinal 
Morton. Died 16 Feb. 1502-8. See old Chron. 204. b. 

1 Ätque una dipioma dedit auctoritatem in eum conferens locunUenentis sui 
in regimine civiü. This is not expressly stated by Polydore, though his 
narrative seems to imply as much. 
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About this time began to be discovered in the King 
that disposition, which afterwards nourished and whet 
on by bad counsellors and ministers proved the blot of 
bis times : which was the course he took to crush 
treasure out of his subjects' purses, by forfeitures upon 
penal laws. At this men did startle the more (at this 
time), because it appeared plainly to be in the King's 
natura, and not out of his necessity; he being now 
in float for treasure: for that he had newly received 
the peace-money from France, the benevolence-money 
from his subjects, and great casualties upon the con- 
fiscations of the Lord Chamberlain and divers others. 
The first noted case of this kind was that of Sir Wil- 
liam Capel,^ Alderman of London ; who upon sundry 
penal laws was condemned in the sum of seven and 
twenty hundred pounds, and compounded with the 
King for sixteen hundred : and yet after, Empson 
would have cut another chop out of him, if the King 
had not died in the instant. 

The Summer following,^ the King, to comfort his 
mother, whom he did always tenderly love and revere, 
and to make demonstration ^ to the world that the pro- 
ceeding against Sir William Stanley (which was im- 
posed upon him by necessity of State) had not in any 

1 Thi8 fact is recorded by Stowe ; without any remark. And it is worth 
observing that the predominance of avarice in Henry's character (which 
has since becorae almost proverbial, and to which our modern historians 
refer ahnost every action of his life,) had not been noticed by any historian 
before Bacon, except Speed; and he professes to have derived the Obser- 
vation from Bacon himself. This case occurred in May, 1495. See old 
Chron. Sir William Capell received a pardou on the 7th Nov. following. 
See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 11 Hen. VII. p. 19. 

2 t. e. the suramer of 1495: the 25th of June, according to Polydore. 

8 The MS. and the Ed. 1622 both have "to make open demonstration." 
In the list " faults escaped," at the end of the volume, " open " is directed 
to be omltted. 
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degree diminished the affection he bore to Thomas his 
brotlier, went in progress to Latham, to make merry 
with his mother and the Earl, and lay there divers 
dajs. 

Döring this progress Perkin Warbeck, finding that 
time and temporising, which while his practices were 
covert and wrought well in England made for him, did 
now when they were discovered and defeated rather 
make against him (for that when matters once go 
down the hill they stay not without a new force), re- 
solved to try his adventure in some exploit upon Eng- 
land ; hoping still upon the aflPections of the common 
people towards the House of York. Which body of 
common people he thought was not to be practised 
upon as persons of quality are ; but that the only prac- 
tice upon their affections was to set up a standai*d in 
the field. The place where he should make his at- 
tempt he chose to be the coast of Kent. 

The King by this time was grown to such a height 
of reputation for cunning and policy, that every acci- 
dent and event tliat went well was laid and imputed to 
his foresight, as if he had set it before. As in this 
particular of Perkin's design upon Kent. For the 
World would not believe afterwards, but the King, hav- 
ing secret intelligence of Perkin's Intention for Kent, 
the better to draw it on, went of purpose into the 
north afar oflP; laying an open side unto Perkin to 
make him come to the close, and so to trip up his 
heels, having made sure in Kent beforehand. 

But so it was, that Perkin had gathered together a 
power of all nations,^ neither in number nor in the 
hardiness and courage of the persons contemptible ; 

1 CoUuviem qtumdam. 
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but in their nature and fortunes to be feared as well of 
friends as enemies ; being bankrupts, and many of 
them felons, and such as lived by rapine. These he 
put to sea, and arrived upon the coast of Sandwich 
and Deal in Kent about July.^ 

There he cast anchor, and to prove the affections of 
the people, sent some of liis men to land, making great 
boasts of the power that was to follow. The Kentish 
men, perceiving that Perkin was not followed by any 
English of name or account, and that his forces con- 
sisted but of strangers born, and most of them base 
people and free-booters, fitter to spoil a coast than to 
recover a kingdom ; resorting unto the principal gen- 
tlemen of the country, professed their loyalty to the 
King, and desired to be directed and commanded for 
the best of the King's Service. The gentlemen, enter- 
ing into consultation, directed some forces in good 
number to shew themselves upon the coast, and some 
of them to make signs to entice Perkin's soldiers to 
land, as if they would join with them ; and some 
others to appear frora some other places, and to make 
semblance as if they fled from them, the better to en- 
courage them to land. But Perkin, who by plaj'ing 
the Prince, or eise taught by secretary Prion, had 
learned thus much, that people under command do use 
to consult and after to march on in order,^ and rebels 
contrariwise run upon an head together in confusion ; 
considering the delay of time, and observing their or- 
derly and not tumultuary arming, doubted the worst. 
And therefore the wily youth would not set one foot 

1 On the 8rd of July, 1495 ; according to the old Chronicle, p. 154. b. 

2 Primo Stare et postea ordine incedere. Ed. 1622 has " to march in 
Order.'* 
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out of bis ship, tili he might see things were sure. 
Wherefore the King's forces, perceiving that they 
conld draw on no more than those that were formerly 
landed, set upon them and cut them in pieces ere they 
could fly back to their ships. In which skinnish (be- 
sides those that fled and were slain) there were taken 
about an hundred and fifty persons, which, for that the 
King thought, that to pnnish a few for example was 
gentleman's pay, but for rascal people they were to be 
cut oflP every man, especially in the beginning of an 
enterprise ; and likewise for that he saw that Perkin's 
forces would now consist chiefly of such rabble and 
scum of desperate people ; ^ he therefore ^ hanged them 
all for the greater terror. They were brought to Lon- 
don all railed in ropes, like a team of horses in a cart, 
and were executed some of them at London and Wap- 
ping, and the rest at divers places upon the sea-K^oast 
of Kent, Sussex, and Norfolk ; for sea-marks or light- 
houses to teach Perkin's people to avoid the coast. 
The King being advertised of the landing of the rebels, 
thought to leave his progress : but being certified the 
next day that they were partly defeated and partly 
fled, he continued his progress, and sent Sir Richard 
Guildford into Kent in message ; who calling the coun- 
try together, did much commend (from the King) 
their fidelity, manhood, and well handling of that 
Service ; and gave them all thanks, and in private 
promised reward to some particulars. 

Upon the sixteenth of November (this being the 
eleventh year of the King) was holden the Serjeants' 

1 Simulqtie arumo prospkieru copiat Perhini potthac ex coBuvie ei sentind 
hominum lyrofedorum composUa» fwe. 

2 So Ed. 1622. The MS. omits " he therefore." 
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feast at Ely Place, there being nine serjeants of that 
call. The King, to honour the feast, was present with 
his Queen at the dinner ; being a Prince that was ever 
ready to grace and countenance the professors of the 
law ; having a little of that, that as he governed his 
subjects by his ^ laws, so he governed his laws by his 
lawyers. 

This year also the King entered into league with 
the Italian potentates for the defence of Italy against 
France. For King Charles had conquered the realm 
of Naples, and lost it again, in a kind of felicity of a 
dream. He passed the whole length of Italy without 
resistance ; so that it was true which Pope Alexander 
was wont to say, That the Frenchmen came into Italy 
with chalk in their hands to mark up their lodgings, 
rather than with swords to fight. He Hkewise entered 
and won in effect the whole kingdom of Naples itself, 
without striking stroke. But presently thereupon he 
did commit and multiply so many errors, as was too 
great a task for the best fortune to overcome. He 
gave no contentment to the barons of Naples, of the 
faction of the Angeovines ; but scattered his rewards 
aecording to the mercenary appetites of some about 
him : He put all Italy upon their guard, by the sei^ 
ing and holding of Ostia, and the protecting of the 
liberty of Pisa ; which made all men suspect that his 
purposes looked fiirther than his title of Naples : He 
feil too soon at difference with Ludovico Sfortza, who 
was the man that carried the keys which brought him 
in and shut him out : He neglected to extinguish some 
relicks of the war : And lastly, in regard of his easy 
passage through Italy without resistance, he entered 

i So Ed. 1622. The MS. oraits "his." 
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into an overmuch despising of the arms of the Italians, 
whereby he left the reahn of Naples at his departure 
so much the less provided. So that not long after his 
retnm, the whole kingdom revolted to Ferdinando the 
younger, and the French were quite driven out. Nev- 
ertheless Charles did make both great threats and 
great preparations to re-enter Italy once again : where- 
fore at the instance of divers of the states of Italy (and 
especially of Pope Alexander) there was a league con- 
cluded between the said Pope, Maximilian King of 
the Romans, Henry King of England, Ferdinando and 
Isabella King and Queen of Spain (for so they are 
constantly placed in the original treaty throughout), 
Augustino Barbadico Duke of Venice, and Ludovico 
Sfortza Duke of Milan, for the common defence of 
their estates : wherein though Ferdinando of Naples 
was not named as principaJ, yet no doubt the king- 
dom of Naples was tacitly included ^ as a fee of the 
church. 

There died also this year Cecile Duchess of York, 
mother to King Edward the Fourth, at her Castle of 
Barkhamsted, being of extreme years, and who had 
lived to see three princes of her body crowned, and 
four murdered. She was buried at Foderingham, by 
her husband. 

This year also the King called his Parliament,^ 
where many laws were made of a more private and 
vulgär nature than ought to detain the reader of an 
history. And it may be justly suspected, by the pro- 



1 Tcuntly is omitted in the translation. The original leagne (without 
Henry) was signed 25 March, 1496. It was ratifie4 by Henry on the 18th 
of September, 1496. 

3 It met on the 14th of October, 1496. 
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gave the attaint upon a false verdict between party and 
party,^ which before was a kind of evangile, irremedi- 
able. It extends not to causes capital, as well because 
they are for the most part at the King's suit ; as be- 
cause in them, if they be foUowed in course of indict- 
ment,2 there passeth a double Jury, the indictors and 
the triers, and so not twelve men but four and twenty. 
But it seemeth that was not the only reason ; for this 
reason holdeth not in the appeal.^ But the great rea- 
son was, lest it should tend to the discouragement of 
Jurors in eases of life and death, if they should be 
subject to suit and penalty, where the favour of life 
maketh against them. It extendeth not also to any 
suit where the demand is under the value of forty 
pounds ; for that in such cases of petty value it would 
not quit the charge to go about again.* 

There was another law made against a brauch of in- 
gratitude in women, who having been advanced^ by 
their husbands, or their husbands' ancestors, should 
allen and thereby seek to defeat the heirs or those 
in remainder of the lands whereunto they had been so 
advanced. The remedy was by giving power to the 
next to enter for a forfeiture.^ 

There was also enacted that charitable law for the 
admission of poor suitors in forma pauperis^ without 

1 iticR hreve de nttinctd rmatum introduxit ; per quod judicin juratorum 
{qucD reredicta vocantur) falsa rescindi possint. 11 H. 7. c. 21. 

2 Si per viam imUctamenii, quod rer/is nomine semper proctdit^ trac- 
ientur. 

8 Dbi causa capilalis a parte gravata peragitur. 

■* Superaturce essent tmpensce summam pi^indpalem si reiraciarentur. The 
ontire sum at issue would not pay the expense of the process. 

6 i e. received lands : ad terras promota. 

^ Tn terrarinn possessionem, nomine forisfacturm^ non expectata mortc mu- 
lieris, continuo venire. 11 H. 7. c. 20. 
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fee to counsellor, attomey, or clerk; whereby poor 
men became rather able to vex than unable to sue.^ 
There were divers other good laws made that Parliar 
ment, as we said before; but we still observe our 
manner in selecting out those that are not of a vul- 
gär nature. 

The King this while though he sat in Parliament as 
in füll peace, and seemed to account of the designs of 
Perkin (who was now retumed into Flanders) but as 
of a May-game ; ^ yet having the composition of a 
wise King, stout without and apprehensive within, 
had given order for the watching of beacons upon the 
coast, and erecting more where they stood too thin ; 
and had a carefiil eye where this wandering cloud 
would break. But Perkin, advised to keep his fire 
(which hitherto burned as it were upon green wood) 
alive with continual blowing, sailed again into Ire- 
land ; ^ whence he had formerly departed, rather upon 
the hopes of France than upon any unreadiness or 
discouragement he found in that people. But in the 
Space of time between, the King's diligence and Poyn- 
ing's commission had so settled things there, as there 

1 ünde tarnen factum €$t ut homines egtm, sicut lege easperiri meüus poisent, 
ad alias vexandos promptiores essent, The meanin^ is, that the charity of 
the legislature thought it better that the poor man should be able to vex 
than that he should not be able to sue. — This was 11 H. 7. c. 12. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has ** but as a May-game." 

' Probably soon after the failure of his descent upon Kent. For we 
hear of a royal fleet under the command of Sir Roger Cotton destined for 
Ireland on the 26th of July, 1496 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 10 Hen. VII. p. 97.); 
and on the 26th of November foUowing, license was granted to the owner 
of a ship which had been seized and despoiled at Youghal by the rebel 
Peter Warbeck, to seize or detain any ship or goods, &c. (Id. 11 Hen. 
VII. p. 18. A.) A letter from Yarmouth, in the Paston Correspondence 
(V. p. 481.), dated ' Relyk Sonday ' [12 July, 1496], says " as for the ships 
with the King's rebellers they be forth out of Cambyr weMUDords,'^ 
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was nothing left fi>r Perkin bnt the blnsteimg aflkctioii 
of the wfld ^ and naked people. Wherefore he was 
adyised hj his counsel to seek aid of the fijng of 
Scotland ; a Prince young and valorous, and in good 
terms with his nobles and people, and ill afifected to 
King Henry. At this tiine abo both Maxinulian and 
Charles of France began to bear no good will to the 
King: the one being displeased with the King's pro- 
hibition of commerce with Flanders ; the other hold- 
ing the King for snspect, in regard of his late entry 
into leagne with the Italians. Wherefore besides the 
open aids of the Duchess of Burgundj, which did 
with sails and oars put on and advance Perkin's de- 
signs, there wanted not some secret tides &om Man- 
San and Charles which did forther his fortunes ; 
insomuch as they both by their secret letters ^and mes- 
sages recommended him to the King of Scotland. 

Perkiii therefore Coming into Scotland^ upon those 
hopes, with a well-appointed Company, was by the 
King of Scots (being formerly well prepared) hon- 
ourably welcomed ; and soon afiber his arrival admitted 
to his presenee in a solemn manner. For the King 
received him in State in his Chamber of presenee, 
accompanied with divers of his nobles. And Perkin, 



1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has *' of wild." 

8 He arrived in Stirling on the 20th of November, 1496. But the King 
of Scotland had been prepared to receive him more than a year before. 
See the entry in the Treasurer's books, Nov. 6, 1494, quoted by Tytler. 
" Items for carriage of the arras work forth of Edinburgh to Stirling, for 
receiving the Prince of England, xxx. «Ä." This may have been the occa- 
sion of the busy deliberations in the English Council mentioned in one of 
the Paston letters, dated Allhallowtide, 1494. " Sir, there hath been so 
great counsel for the Eing*s matters that my I/ord Chancellor kept not the 
Star Chamber this. eight days, but one day at London, on St. Leonardas 
day." Vol. v. p. 428. 
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well attended as well with those that the King had sent 
before him as with his own train, entered the room 
where the King was, and Coming near to the King, 
and bowing a Uttle to embrace him, he retired some 
paces back, and with a loud voice, that all that were 
present might hear him, made his declaration in this 
manner : * 

" High and mighty King ; your Grace and these 
your nobles here present may be pleased benignly to 
bow your ears to hear the tragedy of a young man, 
that by right ought to hold in his hand the ball of a 
kingdom, but by fortime is made himself a ball, tossed 
from misery to misery, and from place to place. Yon 
see here before you the spectacle of a Plantagenet, 
who hath been carried from the nursery to the sanctu- 

1 It is not to be supposed that there is any authentic report of Perkin*8 
speech to the Scotch King, except for the general tenor aud effeot of it. 
The speech which is given here is taken almost entirely from Speed; who 
seems to have made it up partly from Perkin*s Proclamation (to be men- 
tioned presently) and partly from the narrative of John Leslie Bishop of 
Rosse ; with a touch here and there taken from Polydore Vergil. Speed 
gives it in the third person, as the substance of what Perkin said. Bacon 
retains all that is in Spoed, almost word for word ; interweaving here and 
there a sentence or two, apparently of his own, by way of introduction or 
transition ; or to fiU up an apparent gap in the argument. The three first 
sentences, and those in which Perkin is made to touch upon the manner of 
his escape from the Tower, may be taken as specimens of the matter added. 
I have not thought it worth while to point out each expression which 
varies from previously recorded versions of the speech. It is enough to 
say that no statement or material modification of any /act has been intro- 
duced by Bacon without the authority (such as it is) of preceding histo- 
rians. In point of form and expression there is no version of it which 
has any claim to be taken for authentic. Such things, unless taken down 
by a short-hand writcr, must always be in great part the composition of 
the narrator; as any one may satisfy himself by tr^'ing to write out a 
continuous narrative of the last conversation, or a continuous report of the 
last speech, that was uttered in his presence : and if the version of the 
speech which is here given contains Bacon*s guesses, instead of Polydore*s 
or Leslie^s or Speed's, it is not the less likely on that account to represent 
truly the effect of what Perkin said. 
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aiy, from the sanctuary to the direftil prison, from the 
prison to the hand of the cruel tormentor, and from 
that hand to the wide wilderness (as I may truly call 
it), for so the world hath been to me. So that he that 
is bom to a great kingdom, hath not ground to set his 
foot upon, more than this where he now standeth by 
yoiir princely favour. Edward the Fourth, late King 
of England, (as your Grace cannot but have heard,) 
left two sons, Edward and Richard Duke of York, 
both very young. Edward the eldest succeeded their 
father in the crown, by the name of King Edward the 
Fijfth. But Richard Duke of Glocester, their unnat- 
ural uncle, first thirsting after the kingdom through 
ambition, and aifterwards thirsting for their blood out 
of desire to secure himself, employed an instrument of 
his (confident to him as he thought,) to mürder them 
both. But this man that was employed to execute 
that execrable tragedy, having cnielly slain King Ed- 
ward, the eldest of the two, was moved partly by 
remorse, and partly by some other mean, to save 
Richard his brother ; making a report nevertheless 
to the tyrant that he had performed his command- 
ment for both brethren. This report was accordingly 
believed,^ and published generally. So that the world 
hath been possessed of an opinion that they both were 
barbarously made away, though ever truth hath some 
sparks that fly abroad until it appear in due time, as 
this hath had. But Almighty God, that stopped the 
mouth of the lions,^ and saved little Joas from the 
tyranny of Athaliah when she massacred the King's 

1 Believed, that is, by Richard. Isti relationi a tyranno ßdes adhibita est, 
eademque publicis declarationihus est conßrmata. 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " liou." 
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children, and did save Isaac when the band was 
stretched forth to sacrifice him, preserved the second 
brother. For I myself tbat stand bere in your pres- 
ence, am tbat very Riebard Duke of York, brotber 
of tbat unfortunate Prince King Edward tbe Fiftb, 
now tbe most rigbtftj surviving beii^male to tbat vic- 
torious and most noble Edward, of tbat name tbe 
Fourtb, late King of England. For tbe manner of 
my escape, it is fit it sbould pass in silence, or at least 
in a more secret relation ; for tbat it may concem 
some alive, and tbe memory of some tbat are dead. 
Let it suffice to tbink, tbat I bad tben a motber living, 
a Queen, and one tbat expected daily sucb a com- 
mandment from tbe tyrant for tbe murdering of ber 
cbildren. Tbus in my tender age escaping by God's 
mercy out of London, I was secretly conveyed over 
sea ; wbere after a time tbe party tbat bad me in 
cbarge (upon wbat new fears, cbange of mind, or 
practice, God knowetb) suddenly forsook me ; wbere- 
by I was forced to wander abroad, and to seek mean 
conditions for tbe sustaining of my life. Wberefore 
distracted between several passions, tbe one of fear 
to be known, lest the tyrant sbould have a new at- 
tempt upon me, the other of grief and disdain to be 
unknown and to live in tbat base and servile manner 
tbat I did, I resolved with myself to expect the ty- 
rant's death, and tben to put myself into my sister's 
bands, who was next heir to tbe crown. But in tbis 
season it bappened one Henry Tidder,^ son to Edmund 

1 So speit throughout Perkin*8 original proclamation ; and in the MS. 
and original edition of this work. 

The sentences which follow, down to the words " If I had been such a 
feigned person," are taken alraost verbatim from Speed, by whom they 
were copied almost verbatim from the first paragraph of Perkin's procla- 
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Tidder Eorl of Richmond, to come firom France and 
enter into the realm, and bj subtile and fonl means to 
obtain die crown of die same, which to me rightfolly 
appertained : so that it was bat a change from tjrrant 
to lyrant. This Henry, mj extreme and mortal ent- 
emy, so soon as he had knowledge of my beine aUve. 

he conld to procnre my final destruction. For my 
mortal enemy hath not only fisilsely surmised me to be 
a feigned person, givmg me niek-names so abosing the 
World ; bat also to defer and pat me from entry into 
England, hath o£fered large sums of money to cormpt 
the Princes and their ministers with whom I have 
been retained ; and made importune labours to certain 
servants about my person to murder or poison me,^ 
and others to forsake and leave my righteous quarre! 
and to depart from my service ; as Sir Robert Cliffiml 
and others. So that every man of reason may well 
perceive, that Henry, calling himself King of England, 
needed not to have bestowed such great sums of treas- 
ure, nor so to have busied himself with importune and 
incessant labour and industry, to compass my death 
and ruin, if I had been such a feigned person. But 
the truth of my cause being so manifest, moved the 
most Christian King Charles, and the Lady Duchess 
Dowager of Burgundy, my most dear aunt, not only 
to acknowledge the truth thereof, but lovingly to assist 

mation. The discrepancies between Speed's extract and the original 
(presuining that the copy of the original which has been preserved is 
correct) seem to have arisen from the difficulty of decyphering it. 

The remainder of the speech is also taken — with no inore change than 
the tuming it from the third person into the first, and the insertion of a 
transitional sentence — from Speed; who took it from Bishop Leslie. 

1 So Speed. The MS. copy has " some of them to murdere our psone, 
US (a'c) and other to forsack," &c. 
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me. But it seemeth that God above, for the good of 
this whole island, and the knitting of these two king- 
doms of England and Scotland in a strait concord and 
amity by so great an Obligation, liath reserved the 
placing of me in the imperial throne of England for 
the arms and succours of your Grace. Neither is it 
the first time that a King of Scotland hath supported 
them that were reift ^ and spoiled of the kingdom of 
England, as of late in fresh memory it was done in 
the person of Henry the Sixth. Wherefore for that 
your Grace hath given clear signs that you are in no 
noble quality inferior to your royal ancestors, I, so 
distressed a Prince, was hereby moved to come and 
put myself into your royal hands ; desiring your as- 
sistance to recover my kingdom of England, promising 
faithfdlly to bear myself towards your Grace no other- 
wise than if I were your own natural brother; and 
will, upon the recovery of mine inheritance, grate- 
fiiUy do to you ^ all the pleasure that is in my utmost 
power." 

After Perkin had told his tale, King James an- 
swered bravely and wisely, That whosoever he were, 
he should not repent him of putting himself into his 
hands. And from that time forth (though there 
wanted not some about him that would have persuaded 
him that all was bat an illusion) yet notwithstanding, 
either taken by Perkin's amiable and alluring behav- 
iour, or inclining to the recommendation of the great 
Princes abroad, or willing to take an occasion of a war 
against King Henry, he entertained him in all things 
as became the person of Richard Duke of York, em- 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " bereft." 
ä So MS. Ed. 1622 has " do you." 
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braced bis quarrel, and, the more to put it out of donbt 
that he took him to be a great Prince and not a repre- 
sentation only, he gave consent that this Duke should 
take to wife the Lady Katheren Gordon daughter to 
the Earl of Huntley, being a near kinswoman to the 
King himself, and a young virgin of excellent beauty 
and virtue. 

Not long after,^ the King of Scots in person, with 
Perkin in bis Company, entered with a great army 
(though it consisted chiefly of borderers being raised 
somewhat suddenly) into Northumberland. And Per- 
kin, for a perfiime before him as he went, caused to be 
published a proclamation of this tenor following,^ in 

1 All Bacon's authorities represented this predatory incnrsion of the 
Scotch as following close upou Perkin's arrival. And Fabyan, whose 
authority is good for dates, says that the Scotch King made sharp war 
upon the marches in the eleventh year; that is 1495-6. I find also in the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls several commissions for warlike preparations 
dated during that year: on the 18th of November, 1496, a commission of 
array for Yorkshire: on the 16th of March, 1495-6, a commission to im- 
press carpenters, masons, &c. for the King's works on the northern parts 
and the marches towards Scotland: on the 23rd of April, commissions of 
muster and array for Sussex, Kent, Worcestershire, Lincolnshire, the 
cinque ports, Surrey, Hants, Derbyshire, and Staffordshire. (See Cal. Fat. 
Rolli«, 11 Hen. VII. pp. 49. 51. 29-33.) It is probable therefore that some 
predatory incursions did take place soon after Perkin's arrival in Scotland. 
The principal invasion however of which Bacon proceeds to speak does 
not appear to have been made for ten months or more after. See Ellis's 
Letters, Ist ser. vol. i. pp. 23. 32. ; and Tytler's Extracts from the Treas- 
urer's Books. 

The author of the Pictorial History of England puts it still later. He 
says that James did not cross the borders tili the beginning of the winter 
of 1496, though he had been expected to do so as early as the middle of 
September. But he does not quote bis authority. In the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls there are several commissions for the conveyance of various 
warlike stores towards Scotland dated in September, November, January, 
and Februar}', 1496-7. And these were no doubt the preparations against 
the " great army " which the Scotch King led across the borders in person. 

2 Ot this ttnor; not in these words. This proclamation Stands on a dif- 
ferent footing from the speech in the last page; and I have therefore 
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the name of Richard Duke of York, true inheritor 
of the crown of England : 

^^ It hath pleased God, who putteth tim oiigfnü or 
down the mighty from their seat, and ex- ranJSwthwithair 
alteth the humhle, and suffereth not the worthy preserV«r 
hopes of the just to perish in the end, to nn »ntiqaitiet: 

• 1111 from WQom mann» 

give US means at the iengtn to show our- seripcs i haw bad 

1 1 !• 1 1 n mach Ughtfor tho 

selves armed unto our lieges and people of ftimishing or thu 
England. But hr be it ti'om us to intend 

treated it differently. Of this there is extant a literal copj ; not indeed 
the original copy of which Bacon speaks ns then remaining with Sir Rob- 
ert Ck>tton; bat a transcript in a well-known band, with the foUowing 
note prefixed by the transcriber biraself. ^* The original of this, in cid 
written band, is in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton, the 18 of August, 
1616.'* That original (which, to judge by the many confused and scarcely 
intelligible passages that occur in the copy, was probably either very in- 
correct or very hard to read) is not now to be found: bat the transcript 
may be seen among the Harleian MSS. No. 283. fo. 123. b. 

Bacon*s manner of treating it is peculiar, and (for modern readers at 
least) reqnires explanation. It seems that he had read the original and 
remembered its tenor, but had no copy within reach from which he could 
quote the words. Speed however had printed some extracts from it; and 
all these he has quoted almost verbatim, — with only the occasional Sub- 
stitution of a familiär for an obsolete word. Of the rest he has given, not 
a transcript, bat a representation ; the sort of representation which a clear- 
headed reporter will give of a confused raessage, or a jadge of the evi- 
dence of a blundering witness. The spirit and effect he has preserved 
faithfully; but he has omitted repetitions, changed the order, marked the 
transitions, and in some cases inserted a sentence or two to make the 
meaning clearer or more forcible. ^ 

Now if he had treated the extracts which he found in Speed in the same 
way as the rest, one could only have supposed that he had done it in obe- 
dience to some law of historical composition, — because a literal transcript 
of such a thing could not have been introduced into bis work with a good 
effect. But since this is not so; since he has made so very little alteration 
in those portions of which he certainly had an exact copy at band, and so 
very much in all the rest; the only natural inference is that though he 
had read the original and remembered well enough its general character 
and purport, he hnd no copy of the words within reach, and either had 
not the means or did not think it worth while to procure one. 

I have pointed out in the foot-notes the principal passages in which 
Bacon*s representation varies (Vom the real proclamation ; and a oopy of 
the proclamation itself will be found in the appendix. 
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their hurt or damage, or to make war npon ihem, 
otherwke than to deliver ourself and them firom tyr- 
annj and oppression. For our mortal enemy Henry 
Tidder, a fidse nsurper of the crown of England which 
to US b j natural and lineal right appertaineth, knowing 
in his own heart our undoubted right, (we being the 
veiy Richard Duke of York, younger son and now 
surviving heir-male of the noble and yictorious Ed- 
ward the Fourth, late King of England), hath not 
only deprived us of our kingdom, but likewise hy all 
foul and wicked means sought to betraj us and be- 
reave us of our life. Yet if his tyrannj onlj extended 
itself to our person, (altbough our royal blood teacheth 
US to be sensible of injuries,) it should be less to our 
grief. But this Tidder, who boasteth himself to have 
overthrown a tjrant, hath ever since his first entrance 
into his usurped reign, put little in practice but lyr- 
anny and the feats thereof.^ For King Richard, our 
unnatural uncle, (although desire of rule did blind 
him) yet in his other actions, like a true Plantagenet, 
was noble, and loved the honour of the realm and the 
contentment and comfort of his nobles and people. 
But this our mortal enemy, agreeable to the meanness 
of his birth, hath trodden under foot the honour of 
this nation ; selling our best confederates for money, 
and making merchandise of the blood, estates, and for- 
tunes of our peers and subjects, by feigned wars and 
dishonourable peace, only to enrich his coffers.^ Nor 

1 This first paragraph is a kind of abstract of the first page and half of 
the real proclamation ; of which the words, or a great part of them, have 
already been given (from Speed) as part of Perkin*s speech to the King. 
The substance of them is here recast in quite a different form. 

3 1 cannot find any passage in the real proclamation in which anv snch 

allusion to the recent peace is contained, either explicitly or implicitly. I 

fancjr tbat, in this instanoe, Bacon's memory, endeavouring to recoYcr its 
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unlike hath been Ins hatefiil misgovemment and e\il 
deportments here at home. First he hath to fortify his 
fidse quarreP caused divers nobles of this our realm 
(whom he held suspect and stood in dread of ) to be 
cnielly murdered ; as our cousin Sir William Stanley- 
Lord Chamberlain,^ Sir Simon ^ Mountfort, Sir Rol>ert 
Ratcliffe, William Dawbeney, Humphrey Staffonl, and 
many others, besides such as have dearly l)ought their 
lives with intolerable ransoms : some of which nobles 
are now in the sanctuary. Also he hath long kept, 
and yet keepeth in prison, our right entirely well-be- 
loved cousin, Edward, son and heir to our uncle Duke 
of Clarence, and others ; withholding from them their 

Impression of the original, — an impression derived perhaps from a Single 
reading of an inaccurate and illegible maniiscript — niistook a Suggestion 
of his own for a recollection of what he had seen there. His thonght as 
he read had oiitmn his eye. He had seen the sort of topics which Perkin 
was looking for; that topic had at once presented itself to his mlnd; and 
it remained afterwards in liis memory so associated with the passage, that 
he forgot it was not a part of it. In men of quick faculties and large 
memories largely tasked, there is no kind of error of memory so common 
as this. Indeed I suppose there is hardly any man who, if he make a 
point of referring distinctly to his authorities and verifying his references, 
will not find himself occasionally tuming for his authority with the great- 
est confidence to a place where no such thing is to be found. The value 
of Bacon's testimony to matters of fact (which I hold very high) depends 
not npon any particular faculty for remembering details, — for his refer- 
ences and quotations are often inaccurate, — but upon the capacity and 
the habit, far more important to substantial accuracy than the most im- 
peccable memory, of taking true impressions in the first instance. 

1 The rest of this and the following paragraph are taken word for word 
from Speed; who copied them word for word (with a very few differences 
probably accidental and two or thi*ee omissions indicated by et cateras) 
from Sir Robert Cotton's MS. 

^ So Speed. The MS. copy of the proclamation has " our cousin the 
Lord FitztoateTj Sir William Stanley, Sir Robert Chamberlain, &c." Lord 
Fitzwater was beheaded at Calais, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 161. 
b. in November, 1496; after the date which Bacon would have assigned to 
the proclamation. 

« So Ed. 1622. The MS. has " Edmond.'* 
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rightfiil inheritance, to the mtent they should never be 
of might and power to aid and assist us at our need, 
after the duty of their legiances. He also married by 
compulsion certain of our sisters, and also the sister of 
our Said cousin the Earl of Warwick, and divers other 
ladies of the royal blood, unto certain of his kinsmen 
and friends of simple and low degree ; and, putting 
apart all well disposed nobles, he hath none in favour 
and trust about his person, but Bishop Foxe, Smith, 
Bray, Lovel, Oliver King,^ David Owen, Riseley, 
Turbervile,^ Tyler,^ Cholmeley, Empson,* James Ho- 
barte, John Cutte, Garth, Henry Wyate, and such 
other caitifs and villains of birth,^ which by subtile in- 
ventions and pilling of the people have been the prin- 
cipal Anders, oecasioners, and counsellors of the mis- 
rule and mischief now reigning in England.^ 

" We remembering these premises, with the great 
and execrable offences daily committed and done by 
our foresaid great enemy and his adherents, in break- 



1 The name of Sir Charles Somerset, which follows that of Oliver King 
both in Speed and in the MS. proclamation, has been omitted, I snppose 
by accident. 

2 The MS. proclamation has Sir Joseph Trobulvill: Speed gives Sir John 
Trobuluile. Sir John Turbervile is the name given in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls. 

8 After the name of Tyler there follow in the MS. proclamation the 
names Robert Lytton, Gylforde ; — they are omitted by Speed. 

4 The name of Empson is given in the MS. proclamation, but nU in 
Speed : a circumstance wortli observing, because we must suppose that 
Bacon supplied the Omission from his recollection of the original; the 
name of Empson being too notable a one in connexion with Henry VII. to 
be overlookcd. 

6 So Speed. The MS. proclamation has villains of simple birth. 

6 Ilere Speed inserts etc. to mark the Omission of a long clause which 
follows in the original. It relates to the reward offered for the taking of 
Henry, and the substance of it will be found a little further on, — in the 
last Paragraph but one. 
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ing the liberties and franchises of our mother the 
holy church, u;)on pretences of wicked and heathenish 
policy, to the high displeasiu*e of Almighty God, 
besides the manifold treasons, abominable murders, 
manslaughters, robberies, extortions, the daily pilling 
of the people by dismes, taskes, tallages, benevolences, 
and other nnlawfiil impositions and grievous exactions, 
with many other hainous effects,^ to the likely destruc- 
tion and desolation of the whole realm : ^ shall by 
God's grace, and the help and assistance of the great 
lords of our blood, with the counsel of other sad 
persons,^ see that the commodities of our realm be 
employed to the most advantage of the same ; the in- 
tercourse of merchandise betwixt realm and realm to 
be ministered and handied as shall more be to the com- 
mon weal and prosperity of oiu* subjects ; and all such 
dismes, taskes, tallages, benevolences, unlawfiil impo- 
sitions, and grievous exactions as be above rehearsed, 
to be foredone and laid apart, and never from hence- 
forth to be called upon, but in such cases as our noble 
progenitors Kings of England have of old time been 
accustomed to have the aid, succour, and help of their 
subjects and true liege-men.* 

.1 So Speed. The MS. proclamation has "offences;** which is probably 
the right Word. 

* Here Speed inserts an ^c. ; a few lines being omitted. 

s Here again Speed inserts an ^c. ; a passage being omitted of some 
length, the substance of which Bacon has worked up into the following 
Paragraph. 

* This is the end of Speed^s extract; who gives no more. The three 
remaining paragraphs appear to have been supplied by Bacon from mem- 
ory : and contain the substance of all the rest. He has made no attempt 
(or eise an unsuccessful one) to preserve the form and order of the real 
proclamation ; bot upon a careful comparison of the two I have not been 
able to find anything material here which is not implied in the original, or 
anything material in the original which is not expressed here. 
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^ And fitrther we do ont of our grace and clem^uy 
hereby as well publish and promise to all our subjects 
remission and free pardon of all bj-past offences whal>- 
soever against our person or estate, in adhering to our 
Said enemy, by whom we know well they have been 
misled ; if they shall within time convenient submit 
themselves unto us. And for such as shaU come with 
the foremost to assist our righteous quarrel, we shall 
make them so &r partakers of our princely &your and 
bounty, as shall be highly for the comfort of them and 
theirs both during their life and after their death. As 
also we shall, by all means which God shall put into 
our hands, demean ourselves to give royal contentment 
to all degrees and estates of our people ; maintaining 
the liberties of holy church in their entire, presenring 
the honours, privileges, and preeminences of our nobles 
from contempt or disparagement, according to the dig- 
nity of their blood : we shall also unyoke our people 
from all heavy burdens and endurances, and confirm 
oiu* cities, boroughs, and towns in their charters and 
freedoms, with enlargement where it shall be deserved ; 
and in all points give our subjects cause to think that 
the blessed and debonaire government of our noble 
father King Edward in his last times is in us revived. 

" And forasmuch as the putting to death or taking 
alive of our said mortal enemy may be a mean to stay 
much eflusion of blood, which otherwise may ensue if 
by compulsion or fair promises he shall draw after him 
any number of our subjects to resist us ; which we de- 
sire to avoid (though we be certainly informed that our 
said enemy is purposed and prcpared to fly the land, 
having already made over great masses of the treas- 
ure of our crown the better to support him in foreign 
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parts) ; we do hereby declare that wliosoever shall 
take or distress our said enemy, though the party be 
of never so mean a condition, he shall be by us re- 
warded with lOOOZ. in money, forthwith to be laid 
down to him, and an hundred marks by the year of 
inheritance ; besides that he may otherwise merit, both 
toward God and all good people, for the destruction of 
such a tyrant. 

" Lastly, we do all men to wit (and herein we take 
also God to witness) that whereas God hath moved the 
heart of our dearest cousin the King of Scotland to aid 
US in person in this our righteous quarrel, that it is 
altogether without any pact or promise, or so much as 
demand, of any thing that may prejudice our crown or 
subjects ; but contrariwise with promise on our said 
cousin's part, that whensoever he shall find us in suf- 
ficient strength to get the upper hand of our enemy 
(which we hope will be very suddenly), he will forth- 
with peaceably return into his own kingdom, content- 
ing himself only with the glory of so honourable an 
enterprise, and our true and faithful love and amity : 
which we shall ever by the grace of Almighty God so 
Order as shall be to the great comfort of both king- 
doms." 

But Perkin's proclamation did little edify with the 
people of England. Neither was he the better wel- 
come for the Company he came in. Wherefore the 
King of Scotland, seeing none came in to Perkin nor 
none stirred any where in his favour, turned his en- 
terprise into a rode ; ^ and wasted and destroyed the 

1 Spelt "road" in MS. — James's preparations seem to have been coip- 
plete by the middle of September, 1496; but he waited, I suppoae, for the 
promised rising of the English in Perkin's favour. Henry in the mean- 
tirae was informed by his friends in the Scotch Court of everything that 

VOL, XI. 17 
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country of Nortliumberland with fire and sword. But 
Hearing that there were forces Coming against him, and 
not willing tliat tliey should find bis men heavy and 
laden with booty, he retumed into Scotland with great 
spoils, deferring further proaecution tili another time. 
It is Said that Perkin, acting the part of a prince hand- 
somely, when ho saw the Scottish feil to waste the 
country, came to the King in a passionate manner, 
making great lamentation, and desired that that might 
not be the manner of making the war ; for that no 
crown was so dear to bis mind, as that he desired to 
purchase it with the blood and ruin of his country. 
Whereunto the King answered half in aport, that he 
doubted much he was careful for that that was none of 
his ; and that he should be too good a Steward for his 
enemy, to save the country to his use,^ 

By this time, being the eleventh year of the King, 
the interruption of trade between the English and the 
Flemish began to ])inch the merchants of both nations 
very sore, which iriovod them by all incans thoy could 
dcvisc; to attect and dispose tlieir s()ver('i<!;ns nisjKK'tively 
to ()[)en the intercourse again. Wlicrein time favoured 
theiii. For the Ardiduke and his counsc^l began to see 
that Fc.rkin would ])r()V(^ but a nnia<j!;at(^ and citi/x^n of 
the World ; and that it was the part of cliildrcn to fall 
out al)out l)al)ies.2 And the King on bis })art, after the 
atteni})ts upon Kcnt and Northuniberland,''^ Ix'gan to 

WUH ^oiiig on: und kiicw tliiit lic wiis «ccur« ii«(uinst luiy H(»ri()iis iinprnn- 

hIoii frorn thiit nido. Wh^tlier ho was prcpiuv.d for thi« kind of priMlutory 

incur.sioii or not, Rcotns to Ixj doiibtful. 

1 TImh, and tno.st of th« partiiMihirw of Pcrkin's |)roo(»edingH in Scotland, 

mny ho foiind in Huchaniin. Seo Her. Srot. /Hut. XIII. 10, (jt mh\. 
'^ Pupns ; i. e. doilrt. So in Mnchi^th : " tho hnhy (»f n jrirl." 
8 Po»t impri'»»ume.» Ulan in ('(Uitium et Norlhiimbrium ßuUi» et fni»traUi$. 

It iH to bü rcrneinhered hovvover that th« atteiiipt upon Noi'thumberland 
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have the business of Perkin in less estimation ; so as 
he did not put it to account in any consultation of 
State. But that that moved liim most was, that being 
a King that loved wealth and treasure, he could not 
endure to have trade sick, nor any obstniction to con- 
tinne in the gate-vein, which disperseth that blood. 
And yet he kept State so far, as first to be sought unto. 
Wherein the Merchant Adventurers likewise being a 
strong Company (at that time) and well under-set with 
rieh men and good order,^ did hold out bravely ; taking 
off the commodities of the kingdom, though they lay 
dead upon their hands for want of vent. At the last, 
commissioners met at London to treat. On the King's 
part, Bishop Foxe Lord Privy Seal, Viscount Wells, 
Kendall Prior of Saint John's, and Warham Master 
of the Rolls (who began to gain much upon the King's 
opinion), and Urswick, who was almost every one, and 
Riseley. On the Archduke's part, the Lord Bevers 
bis Admiral, the Lord Verunsell President of Flan- 
ders, and others. These concluded a perfect treaty^ 

had not yet been made. At the time Bacon is now speaking of, Perkin^B 
fortunes at the Scotch Court were in füll flower. See note 1. p. 260. 

1 Magno locupletum numero et bonis contritmtionibus con'oborata. 

«I find from the cid Chronicle (Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 157. b.) that tho 
Archduke's commissioners were received in London on Candlemas Even 
(1. Feb.) 1496-6: and that the treaty was concluded iu the following April. 

The Chronicler (evidently a contemporary Citizen) adds a circumstance 
which is worth recording as an illustration of the relation which subsisted 
between the King and the City of London. 

" For the assurance of the same," he says speaking of the treaty, 
" above and beside both the seals of either princes was granted divers 
towns of this land to be bound; whereof London was one; .... which 
sealing when it should have been performed, the Commons of the City 
would not be agreeable that their seal should pass. And albeit that my 
Lord of Derby, the Lord Treasurer, the Chief Justice of England, Master 
Bray, and the Master of the Rolls, by the King's commandment came unto 
Guildhall to exhort the said Commons for the same, yet in no wise they 
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both of amily and intercourse between the Eang and 
die Archidnke ; containing articles both of State, com- 
merce, and free fishing. This is that treaty which the 
Flemings call at this daj intereur9u$ magnu» ; both be- 
cause it is more complete than the precedent treaties 
of the third and fourth jear of the King ; and chiefly 
to give it a di£ference from the treaty that followed in 
the one and twentieth year of the King, which thej 
call wtercur9u» malua. In this trealy there was an 
ezpress article against the reception of the rebels of 
either prince hj other ; purporting that if anj such 
rebel shonld be reqniied by the prince whose rebel he 
was of the prince confederate, that forthwith the prince 
confederate shonld bj prodamation command him to 
ayoid his country : which if he did not within fifbeen 
days, the rebel was to stand proscribed, and put out of 
protection. But nevertheless in this article Perldn was 
not named, neither perhaps contained, because he was 
no rebel. But by this means his wings were cUpt of 
his followers that were English. And it was expressly 
comprised in the treaty, that it should extend to the 
territories of the Duchess Dowager. After the in- 
tercourse thus restored, the English merchants came 
again to their mansion at Antwerp, where they were 
received with procession and great joy. 

The winter following, being the twelfth year of his 
reign, the King called again his Parliament;^ where 

would not be agreeable that the town seal should pass; but besought the 
Said Lords to grant unto them respite of six days, tmsting by that season 
to show in writing such considerations unto the King*s Grace and his 
Counsel that his Grace should be therewith well contented. Which was 
to them granted, and thereupon divers hüls were devised,*' &c. The end 
was that the Mayor^s seal was taken only. 

i So Polydore Vergil: coacto prindpum conciBo, 

A Parliament met on the 16th of January, 1496-7, in which supplies 
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he did much exaggerate both the malice and the 
cruel predatory war lately made by the King of Scot- 

were voted for the Scottish war. But on this, as on the two former occa- 
sions already mentioned, Henry had taken the precaution to call a " Great 
Goancil ** first. He seems to have been in no hurry, and it is probable 
that he waited purposely until some overt act of hostility on the part of 
the Scotch should excite the alarra or exasperate the resentment of hi8 
own people, and make them less careful of their money. It is certain that 
on the 8th of September one of his spies in the Scotch Court sent him 
Word that James would be upon the borders at the head of his army on 
the 15th, and that before the end of the following month, a Great Coun- 
cil had been held and agreed to a grant of 120,000/. for defence against the 
Scots. 

"In this year" (says the old Chronicle, meaning the 12th year of 
Henry's reign, — ». e. 22 Aug. 1496 — 21 Aug. 1497) " the 24th of Öotober, 
began a Great Counsel holden at Westminster by the King and his Lords 
Spiritual and temporal ; to the which Counsel come certain burgesses and 
merchants of all eitles and good towns of England ; at which Counsel was 
granted unto the King for the defence of the Scots 120,000/. : which Coun- 
sel ended the 6th day of November," 

In addition to this " grant," as the Chronicler calls it, — (which was no 
more, I suppose, than a pledge on the part of the members of the Council 
to Support such a grant if proposed in Parliament) — they appear to have 
ofifered in the meantime to Und the King large sums of ready money, each 
for himself ; and to have advised the borrowing of money upon privy 
seals, to the amount of 40,000/. more. This circumstance (of which, sin- 
gularly enough, no trace appears in any of our historles) is proved beyond 
dispute by an original Privy Seal bearing Henry the 7th's sign manual, 
and dated at Westminster on the Ist of December; which is still preserved 
among the Cotton MSS. (Titus, B. V. fo. 145.) It is addressed to a gen- 
tleman of Hereford and the sum applied for is 20/. But blank Spaces have 
been left for the county and the sum; which shows that it was a general 
form. It sets forth that " for the revenging of the great cruelty and dis- 
honour that the King of Scots hath done unto us, our realm, and subjects 
of the same, as our Commiss ioners in our County of Hereford where ye 
be inhabited shall shew unto you at length, we lately in our Great Coun- 
sel of Lords Spiritual and temporal, of Judges, Sergeants in our law, and 
of others some headwisemen of every city and good town of this our land, 
have at their instances and by their advices determined us to make by 
sea and by land two armies royal for a substantial war to be continued 
upon the Scots imto such time as we shall invade the realm of Scotland 
in our own person and shall have with God's grace revenged their great 
outrages done unto us our realm and subjects aforesaid, so and in such 
wise as we trust the same our subjects shall live In rest and peace for 
many years to come. The lords and others of our said Great Counsel, 
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land : That that King, being in amity with him, and 
no ways provoked, should so bum in hatred towards 
him, as to drink of the lees and dregs of Perkin's 

considering well that the said substantial war caunot be borne but by 
great sums of ready money, have prested unto us, every one of thero for 
bis part, gi'eat sums of v mone}' contented ; besides that we have of ourself 
avanced out of our own coffers ; yet natheless 40,000/. more, as our said 
Counsel hath cast it, must of necessity be borrowed and avanced in ready 
money of others our loving subjects for the furniture of this matter. And 
because as we hear ye be a man of good substance, we desire and pray 
you to make loan unto us of the sum of 20/. whereof ye shall be undoubt- 
edly and assuredly repaid," &c. &c. 

In confirmation agaln of this we find in the old Chronicle (fo. 161. b.) 
that "upon the Sunday following** [the 18th of November being the date 
last mentioned] " was sent from the King's ma. Sir Reginald Bray with 
other of the King's Counsel to the Mayor to borrow of the city 10,000/. 
And upon the Thursday next following was granted by a Common Coun- 
sel to lend to the King 4000/.'* The Chronicler adds, a little further on 
(fo. 162. b.) that there was that year " lent unto the King for a year day 
throughout all England many and great sums of money, whereof the fore- 
said sum of 4000/. lent by the City of London, as before is said, was parcel 
of the same. The whole sum of all the land borrowed amounted to 
58,000/. and more." 

Among the records preserved in the Rolls-house are to be found two 
more of these privy seals (see B. V. 1. Nos. 32, 33.), as well as an account 
of all the sums borrowed (see B. V. 20.); amouiiting in all to £57,388 10«. 2d. 
This latter document is inaccurately described on the cover as an account 
of the Benevole7ice, A° H. 7. 12°. It should have beeu called Loan. 

1 have not beeu able to ascertain the exact period at which the Scotch 
incurslon took place, but it seems probable that this hurried borrowing of 
money (partly for immediate use and partly perhaps as a collateral secu- 
rity for the promised Parliaraentary grant) followed immediately upon it, 
while the alarm and resentment were fresh. Thus the King was provided 
with the sinews of war for the present and might act as he saw occasion. 
But as yet he was only furnished with money Itnt, which was to be repaid. 
The next thing was to secure the grant; and for this purpose a Parliaraent 
was called on the 16th of January, which granted him for the Scotch war, 
first two fifteenths and tenths; and then (because this was not enough) a 
subsidy equai to two fifteenths and tenths which it seems amounted to 
120,000/. (See Stat. of Realm, p. 644.) In the "index vocabnlorura " 
Bacon explains that a Fifteen was a kind of pecuniary aid granted only by 
authority of Parliament: which, to jud^re by the name, should be a fifteenth 
part of men's goods, but had in fact a fixed value, — not nearly so much: 
Consueivdine in solutionem certam, et luntje minus gravem^ rtdacium. 
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intoxication, who was every where eise detected and 
discarded : and that when he perceived it was out of 
his reach to do the King any hurt, he had tumed his 
arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, to spoil 
only and depopulate, contrary to the laws both of war 
and peace : concluding, that he could neither with 
honour nor with the safety of his people to whom he 
did owe protection, let pass these wrongs unrevenged. 
The Parliament understood him well, and gave him a 
subsidy limited to the suöi * of one hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds, besides two fifteens : for his wars 
were always to him as a mine of treasure of a stränge 
kind of ore ; ^ iron at the top, and gold and silver at 
the bottom. At this ^ ParUament, for that there had 
been so much time spent in making laws the year 
before, and for that it was called purposely in respect 
of the Scottish war, there were no laws made to be 
remembered. Only there passed a law, at the suit of 
the Merchant Adventurers of England,* against the 
Merchant Adventurers of London, for monopolising 
and exacting upon the trade ; ^ which it seemeth they 
did a little to save themselves, after the hard time 
they had sustained by want of trade. But those inno- 
vations were taken away by Parliament. 

But it was fatal to the King to fight for his money. 
And though he avoided to fight with enemies abroad, 
yet he was still enforced to fight for it with rebels at 
home. For no sooner began the subsidy to be levied ^ 

1 Limitatum certe ; scd tarnen amplissimum ; ad summam videlicet, &c. 

2 Spelt ure in MS. 

8 So Ed. 1622. The MS. has " the." 

4 Per Angliam sparsorum. 

* Propter monopolium qttoddamj et exactümes fwvas mevcibus impositas. 

« The grant was passed on the ISth of February, 1496-7. 
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in Cornwall, but the ptople there grew ^ to gradge and 
murmiir ; the Cornish being a race of mon stiiut of 
stomach, mighty of body and limb, and that lived 
hardly in a barren country, and many of them could 
for a need live vmder-ground, that were dnnei-a. They 
tnuttered extremely, tliat it was a thing not to be suf- 
fered that for a litüe stir of the Scots, soon blowB omgCf 
Uiey shonld be thns grinded to powder wilb paynwDti; 
«nd Said it was for them to pay that had teo mad)b 
aad lived idly; bat they woold eat their bread dwt 
ÜKfy got with the sweat of their brows, and no maa 
diould take it frran them. And as in the tidee <tf 
people once np diere want not commonly atirring 
irinda to make th^D more rongh; so this.pe<^de did 
light apon twp ringleaders or cwptains of the TOa'fl 
l^e one was Michael Joseph, a blacksmith or fiuna* 
of Bodmin, a notable talking fellow, and no lesa de> 
ürous to be talhed of. The other was Thomas F]am- 
mock, a lawyer, that ' by telling his neighbotirs coat- 
monly upon any occasion that the law was on their 
side, had gotten great sway amongst them. This man 
talked leamedly, and as if he could teil how to make 
a rebellion and never break the peace. He told the 
people * that subsidies were not to be granted nor 
levied in this case ; that is for wars of Scotland : for 
that the law had provided another course by Service 
of escuage,^ for those joumeys ; much less when all 
was qniet, and war was made but a pretence to pol! 
and pill the people. And therefore that it was good 

I So MS. Ed. leaa ha« " begim." 
3 Rttdlionit/aeii. 

• So MS. F.d. IflMha» "who." 

* Papulum avltm magno cum tupercilio edactäl. 

> ObHgalio teatniit gut atlnngdmtuT nd btUa cum Scoltt. ([nd. Vocab.) 
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they should not stand ^ like sheep before the shearers, 
but put on hamess and take weapons in their hands ; 
yet to do no creature hurt, but go and deliver the 
King a strong petition *"* for the laying down of those 
grievous payments, and for the punishment of those 
that had given him that counsel, to make others be- 
ware how they did the like in time to come. And 
said for his part he did not see how they conld do the 
duty of true Englishmen and good liege-men, except 
they did deliver the King from such wicked ones that 
would destroy both him and the country. Their aim 
was at Archbishop Morton and Sir Reignold Bray, 
who were the King's screens in this envy. 

After that these two, Flammock and the blacksmith, 
had by Joint and several pratings^ found tokens of 
consent in the multitude, they offered themselves to 
lead them, until they should hear of better men to 
be their leaders, which they said would be ere long : 
teUing them further, that they would be but their ser- 
vants, and firet in every danger ; but doubted not but 
to make both the west-end and the east-end of Eng- 
land to meet in so good a quarrel ; and that all (rightly 
understood) was but for the King's service. 

The people upon these seditious instigations did arm, 
most of them with bows and arrows, and bills, and 
such other weapons of rüde and country people ; and 
forthwith under the command of their leaders (which 
in such cases is ever at pleasure)* marched out of 

1 Ed. 1622 " stand now.'* 

* Peüäonem validd manu porrifferent. 

' i. e. by talking to the people sometimes in companies, and sometimes 
singly. The translation expresses it more at large — gamtUUite tua^ par- 
tim publice partim secreio^ aurespopuH implessetU et arnmos vulgi incUnatoi et 
prcmptos ad consUia tua itwenissenL 

^ Ad placitum pcpuli. 
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ComvaIl> tfanmgh Dermielure nnto Taunton 
enet^iret wiäiOKt any lUnglitw, violence, or spoil 
, the Gouatry. At Tanntgn ■ thej' kiUed ii» iury 
ficioui and ORgn commiBsioner lor die axAädy, vhMn 
tbe;^ called the Prorost <£ Ferin. 1^16006 ^bsf 
nutrcbed to WeUe, where the Lord Ar^ey ^«tÜi 
whotn their leadcn had befiire Bome secret inttflt- 
gmc«), a iiobleman of an ancient ftmily, bat imqidet 
aod populär uid aepiring to mio, came in to thnn', Mid 
was by them witb great ^adness uid mee of jo^- w- 
' cepted as their g^ieral; tiiey böng now prood tfcat 
tbey were led \>j a noUeman. Tb« Zjord Andlej -led 
tbem on from Welk to SaÜBboiy, and front BaSsbary 
to Winchester. Thence die foolish pe(^le (wbo hi 
e^ct led tbür leaders) had a mind to be led fiito 
Eent ; äuicying that tbe people there wonld join with 
diem ; contnuy to all reaaon or jadgment ; cräridering 
the Eentish men had shewed great loyalty and a^^ 
tion to tbe King so lately belbre. Bat the rode peo- 
ple^ had heard Flommock say tbat Kent was nerer 
conquered, and that they were the freest people* of 
England. And upon these vain noises, tbey looked 
for great mattera at their hands, in a cause wbich they 
conceited to he for the liberty of the subject. But 
when they were comen into Kent, the country was so 
well settled, hotb by the King's late kind usage tow- 
arda them, and hy the credit and power of the Earl of 
Kent, the Lord Abergavenny, and the Lord Cobham, 
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as neither gentleman nor yeoman came in to their aid ; 
which did much damp and dismay many of the sim- 
pler sort ; insomuch as divers of them did secretly fly 
from the army and went home ; but the sturdier sort, 
and those that were most engaged, stood by it, and 
rather waxed proud than &iled in hopes and courage. 
Für as it did somewhat appall them, that the people 
came not in to them ; so it did no less encourage them, 
that the King's forces had not set upon them, having 
marched from the west unto the east of England. 
Wherefore they kept on their way, and encamped 
upon Blackheath,^ between Greenwich and Eltham ; 
threatening either to bid battle to the King (for now 
the seas went higher than to Morton and Brav), or to 
take London within his view ; imagining with them- 
selves there to find no less fear than wealth. 

But to retum to the King. When first he heard of 
this commotion of the Cornishmen occasioned by the 
subsidy, he was much troubled therewith ; not for it- 
self, but in regard of the concurrence of other dangers 
that did hang over him at that time. For he doubted 
lest a war from Scotland, a rebelUon from Com wall, 
and the practices and conspiracies of Perkin and his 
partakers, would come upon him at once : knowing 
well that it was a dangerous triplicity to a monarchy, 
to have the arms of a foreigner, the discontents of 
subjects, and the title of a pretender to meet. Never- 
theless the occasion took him in some part well pro- 
vided. For as soon as the Parliament had broken up, 
the King had presently raised a puissant army to war 
upon Scotland. And King James of Scotland likewise 
on his part had made great preparations, either for de- 

1 On Friday, June 16th (old Chron. fo. 168. 6.) 
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fence or for a new assailing^ of England. But as for 
the KJng'a forc.es, they were not only in preparation, 
but in readiness presently to set foi-th, under the con- 
duct of Dawbeney the Lord Chamberlain. But as 
§0011 as the King underatood of tlie rebellion of Com- 
wall, he stayed those forces, retaiuing them for his 
own Service and safetj. But therewithal he dis- 
patched the Earl of Surrey into the north, for the 
defence and strength of those parts, in case the Scots 
should stdr. But for the coorae he held to^rards the 
rebels, it was utterly difering fi-om his former cnstom 
and practice ; which was ever fnll of üarwaidness bhA 
edeiitj' to make head againat tbem, or to set wpea 
them as soon as ever they were in action. Tbü lie 
was wont to do ; bat now, beaides that he was attetn- 
pered byyears, and lesa in love with dangen by the 
continaed firaition of a crown, it was a time when the 
TariouB appearance to hia thon^ts of perils of several 
natures and firom divers parts did make him judge it 
his best and surest way to keep his strength together 
in the seat and centre of his kingdom ; according to 
the ancient Indian emblem — in sucli a swelling sea- 
son, to hold the band upon the middle of the hiadder, 
tbat no side miglit rise. Besides, there was no necessity 
put upon him to alter this counsel. For neither did 
the rebels spoil the country, in which case it had been 
dishonour to abandon his people, neither on the other 
side did their forces gather or increase, which inight 
hasten him to precipitate, and assail them before they 
grew too streng. And lastly, both reason of estat« 
and war seemed to agree with this course. For that 
insurrections of base people are commonly more fiiri- 
> So MS. Ed. iei2 amit« " n." 
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ous in their beginnings. And by this means also he 
had them the more at vantage, being tired and har- 
assed with a long march ; ^ and more at mercy, being 
cut off far from their country, and therefore not able 
by any sudden flight to get to retreat, and to renew 
the troubles. 

When therefore the rebels were encamped in^ 
Blackheath upon the hill, whence they might behold 
the city of London, and the fair Valley about it ; the 
King, knowing well that it stood him upon,^ by how 
much the more he had hitherto protracted the time in 
not encountering them, by so much the sooner to dis- 
patch with them ; * that it might appear to have been 
no coldness in fore-slowing but wisdom in choosing his 
time ; resolved with all speed to assail them ; and yet 
with that providence and surety as should leave little 
to venture or fortune. And having very great and 
puissant forces about him, the better to master all 
events and accidents, he^ divided them into three 
parts. The first was led by the Earl of Oxford in 
chief, assisted by the Earls of Essex and Suffolk. 
These noblemen were appointed, with some comets® 
of horse and bands of foot, and good störe of artillery, 
wheeling about to put themselves beyond the hill 
where the rebels were encamped, and to beset all the 

1 These words are omitted in the translation: which only has eos plus in 
arcto habebat et mngis ^bi obnoxioa, cum lofige a patria tua remoti esserU ; 
ideoqueßeri rum pottrat ut domum se reciperent et motu» fortaste renwarenU 

2 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " on." 

8 Plurimum honoris sui interesse. So Hamlet; 

" Doth it not, thlnk'st thou, stand ms now upon ? *' 

The expressioQ was in ose as late as Locke's time. 
* PnElium consereret, 
6 So Ed. 1622. The MS. omits »' he." 
8 Turmis aliquot equitum. 
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skirts and iloscents tliereof, except those tliat lay tow- 
I ards London ; thereby to have these wild beasts as it 
wera in a toil. The second part of his furces (wliioh 
were those that were to be most in action, and upon 
which he relied most for tlie fortune of the day) he 
did aasign to he led by the Lord Cliamberlain, wbo 
' Tvas appointfid to set upon the rebels in front, from that 
I «de which is towards London. The third part of his 
I fbrces (being likewise great and brave forces) he re- 
L tained about hiniself, to be ready upon all events ; to 
restore the fight or consummate the vict«ry ; and 
' meanwhile to secare the city. And for that purpose 
. he encamped in person in Saint George's Fields, put- 
I ting himself between the city and the rebels. 
I But the City of London, especially at the first npon 
I the near encamping of the rebels, was in great tumutt ; 
I ae it useth to he with wealthy and populoua eitles, es- 
pecially those which being for gi'eatness and furtnne 
qaeens of their regions, do seldom see oat of tbieit 
Windows or Irom their towera an army of eneniies.^ 
But that which trouhled them most was the conceit 
that they dealt with a rout of people, with whom there 
was no composition or condition, or orderly treating, if 
need were ; but Hkely to be beut altogether upon rap- 
ine and spoiL And although they had heard that the 
rebels had behaved themselvea quietly and modestly by 
the way as they went ; yet they doubted much that 
would not last, but rather make them more hungry, 
and more in appetite to fall upon spoil in the end. 
Wherefbre there was great running to and fro of peo- 
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ple, some to the gates, some to the walls, some to the 
water-side; giving themselves alanns and panic fears 
continually. Nevertheless both Täte the Lord Major 
and Shaw and Haddon the SheriflFs did their parts 
stoutly and well, in arming and ordering the people ; 
and the King likewise did adjoin- some captains of ex- 
perience in the wars to advise and assist the Citizens. 
But soon after when they understood that the King 
had so ordered the matter, that the rebels must win 
three battles before they could approach the city, and 
that. he had put his own person between the rebels and 
them, and that the great care was rather how to im- 
pound the rebels that none of them might escape, than 
that any doubt was made to vanquish them ; they 
grew to be quiet and out of fear ; the ratlier for the 
eonfidence they reposed (which was not small) in the 
three leaders, Oxford, Essex, and Dawbeney ; all men 
well famed and loved amongst the people. As for 
Jasper Duke of Bedford, whom the King used to em- 
ploy with the first in his wars, he was then sick, and 
died soon after. 

It was the two and twentieth of June,^ and a Sat- 
urday (which was the day of the week the King 
fancied'^), when the battle was fought ; though the 
King had by all the art he could devise given out a 
false day, as if he prepared to give the rebels battle on 
the Monday following, the better to find them unpro- 
vided and in disarray. The lords that were appointed 
to circle the hill, had some days before planted them- 

1 This is the date given by Stowe. The old Chronicle however (fo. 64.), 
calls it the 17th; which is no doubt right. The 22nd of June, 1497, feil on 
a Thursdav. 

2 Profausto ducebnt. 
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axms reversed, tlie coat torn ; and at Tower-HÜl be- 
headed.^ Flammock and the blacksmith were hanged 
drawn and quartered at TyLum : ' tlie blacksmith tak- 
ing pleasurß upon tho hurdle (as it aeemctli by worda 
that lie uttered) to thiiik that he should be fatnous in 
aftet'-timcs. Tlie King was once in mind to have sent 
down Planunock and the blacksimth to have been ttmi» 
cnted in Comwall, for the more tarror. Bitf heing 
hdvertised that the cotintry was yet onquiet -aad boil- 
ing, he tbonght better not to irritate the petqile '(ortliarv 
All the rest were pardoned hy proclunatäoii, and tO 
take out their pardona under seal as many as woidd. 
So that more than the blood drawn in the field, the 
King did satiafy himself with the lives of only thrae 
offenders for the expiation of thls great rebdÜon. . 

It was a Strange thing to obtterre the variety and 
inequalily of the Eing's execations and pardons; aad 
B man would think it at the first a kind of lottery or 
chance. But looking into it more nearly, one shall 
find there was reason for it ; much more perhaps, than 
after so long a distance of time we can now discem. 
In tlie Kentish commotion (wbich was but an bandfiü 
of men) there were executed to the number of one 
hundred and fifty ; and ^ in tbis so mighty a rebellion 
but three. Wliether it were that the King put to ac- 
eount the men that were slain in tlie field ; or that he 
was not willing to be severe in a populär cause ; or 
that tlie harmless behaviour of thls people, that came 
from the west of England to the cast without mischief 
(almost) or spoil of the country, did somewhat mollify 

1 Od Wedn«8dH7 the 2Bth of June (Did Chroa.)- Ed. lS2aha3"and ha 
Bt Tower Hill beheaded." 
» On Tue«dnv the STth of Jvins (old Chron.)- 
* So £d. le^S. Tlie MS. hu "bnl." 
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him and move him to compassion ; or lastly, that he 
made a great difFerence between people that did rebel 
upon wantonness, and them that did rebel upon want. 

After the Cornishmen were defeated, there came 
from Calais to the King an honourable ambassage from 
the French King ; which had arrived at Calais a month 
before, and was there stayed in respect of the troubles ; 
but honourably entertained and defrayed. The King 
at their first Coming sent unto them, and prayed them 
to have patience, tili a little smoke that was raised in 
his country, were over ; which would soon be : slight- 
ing (as his manner was) that openly, which neverthe- 
less he intended seriously. This ambassage concerned 
no great afFair, but only the Prolongation of days for 
payment of money, and some other particulai's of the 
frontiers : and it was indeed but a wooing ambassage, 
with good respects to entertain the King in good afFec- 
tion. But nothing was done or handled to the deroga- 
tion of the King's late treaty with the Italians. 

But during the time that the Cornishmen were in 
their march towards London, the King of Scotland, 
well advertised of all that passed and knowing himself 
sure of a war from England whensoever those stirs 
were appeased, neglected not his opportunity ; but 
thinking the King had his hands füll, entered the 
frontiers of England again with an army, and besieged 
the Castle of Norham in person with part of his forces, 
sending the rest to forage the country. But Foxe 
Bishop of Duresme, a wise man, and one that could 
see through the present to the fiiture, doubting as 
much before, had caused his Castle of Norham to be 
strongly fortified, and fumished with all kind of muni- 
tion ; and had manned it likewise with a very great 
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number of tall soldiers ^ more than for the proportion 
of the Castle, reckoning rather npon a sharp assault 
than a long siege. And for the countiy likewise, he 
had caused the people to withdraw their cattle and 
goods into fiist places, that were not of esaj approach ; 
and sent in post to the Earl of Snrrey (who was not 
fitr off in Yorkshire) to come in diligence to the suo- 
cour. So as the Scottish King both &iled of doing 
good npon the Castle, and his men had bat a catching 
harvest of their spoils.^ And when he nnderstood that 
the Earl of Snrrey was Coming on with great foices, 
he retumed back into Scotland. The Earl finding the 
casde freed, and the enemj retired, pnrsued wiÄ all 
celerity into Scotland ; hoping to have overtaken the 
Scottish King, and to have given him battle* Bat not 
attaining him in time, sat down before the Castle of 
Aton, one of the strongest places (then esteemed) be- 
tween Berwick and Edinburgh ; which in a small time 
he took. And soon after the Scottish King retiring 
further into his country, and the weather being ex- 
traordinary foul and stormy ; the Earl retumed into 
England. So that the expeditions on both parts were 
(in effect) but a Castle taken and a Castle distressed ; 
not answerable to the puissance of the forces, iior to 
the heat of the quarrel, nor to the greatness of the 
expectation. 

1 Miütumfortimmorum. 

2 Et militibus prtBdam »atis jejunam compararet. 

According to Stowe the army nnder Surrey was sent in July. The 
" an. reff. 18 " in the margin is probably minplaced. It must have been in 
1497, — the llth month of Henry's 12th year. Fabyan gives the year, but 
1 thinlc not the month. 

Buchanan (xiii. 10.) represents the invasion as having taken place im- 
mediately upon news arriving in Scotland of the Cornish rebellioo: wbich 
wotüd be about the end of May. 
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Amongst these troubles both civil and extemal, 
came into England fi:om Spain, Peter Hialas, some 
call him Elias (surely he was the forerunner of the 
good hap that we enjoy at this day : for his ambas- 
sage set ^ the truce between England and Scotland ; 
the truce drew on the peace ; the peace the mar- 
riage ; and the marriage the union of the kingdoms) ; 
a man of great wisdom,*^ and (as those times were) 
not unleamed ; sent from Ferdinando and IsabeUa, 
Kings of Spain, nnto the King, to treat a marriage 
between Katherine, their second daughter, and Prince 
Arthm*. This treaty was by him set in a very good 
way ; ^ and almost brought to perfection. But it 
so feil out by the way, that upon some Conference 
which he had with the King touching this business, 
the King (who had a great dexterity in getting 
suddenly into the bosom of ambassadors of foreign 
Princes, if he liked the men ; insomuch as he would 
many times communicate with them of his own af- 
fairs, yea and employ them in his service,) feil into 
Speech and discourse incidently, conceming the end- 
ing of the debates and difFerences with Scotland. For 
the King naturally did not love the harren wars with 
Scotland ; though he made Ins profit of the noise of 
them : and he wanted not in the counsel of Scotland 
those that would advise their King to meet him at 
the half way, and to give over the war with Eng- 
land ; pretending to be good patriots, but indeed fa- 
vouring the affairs of the King. Only his heart was 
too great to begin with Scotland for the motion of 

1 Induxit. 

^ Prudens. Wlierever " wise " occurs in the English, it is translated 
prüdem in the Latin. 

8 Dexteritate legaü non segnUer promotua. 
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peace* On the other side, he had met with an ally 
of Ferdinando of Arragon, as fit for bis tum sa could 
be. For after that Einff Ferdinando liad npon ach 
«ared confidence «f the Uriage to »ucceed'^td.en 
upon him the person of a fratemal ally to the King, 
he wonld not let,^ in a Spanish gravity, to coonsel 
the King in his own affidrs. And the King on his 
part not being wanting to himself, bat making use 

in snch things as he thought either not decent or not 
pleaaant to proceed from himself ; putting them off 
as done by the coonsel of Ferdinando : wherefore he 
was content that Hialas (as in a matter moved and 
advised from Hialas himself) should go into Scotr 
bind, to treat of a concord between the two Kings. 
Hialas took it apon him, and Coming to the Scottish 
King, after he had with mach art bronght King 
James to hearken to the more safe and qoiet conn- 
sels, writ anto the King that he hoped that peace 
would with no great difficulty cement and close, if 
he would send some wise and temperate counsellor of 
his own, that might treat of the conditions. Where- 
upon the King directed Bishop Foxe (who at that 
time was at his Castle of Norham) to confer with 
Hialas, and they both to treat with some commission- 
ers deputed from the Scottish King. The commis- 
sioners on both sides met.^ But after much dispute 
upon the articles and conditions of peace propounded 
uj)on either part, they could not conclude a peace. 
The chicf iinpcdiment thereof was the demand of the 

Won dubitahat. 

Jedbiirgh, ncconling to Buclmnan, xiil. 17.; from whora most of 
fticnlara appear to have been taken. But one of the commeuta- 
king on the authority of docuraents, says they met at Aton. 
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King to have Perkin delivered into his hands ; as a 
reproach to all Kings, and a person not protected by 
the law of nations. The King of Scotland on the 
other side peremptorily denied so to do ; saying that 
he for his part was no competent judge of Perkin's 
title : but that he had received him as a suppliant, pro- 
tected him as a person fled for refiige, espoused him 
with his kinswoman, and aided him with his arms, 
upon the belief that he was a Prince ; and therefore 
that he could not now with his honour so imrip and 
in a sort pnt a lie npon all that he had said and done 
before, as to deliver him up to his enemies. The 
Bishop likewise (who had certain proud instructions 
from the King,^ at the least in the front, though there 
were a pliant clause at the foot, that remitted all 
to the Bishop's discretion, and required him^ by no 
means to break off in ill terms,) after that he had 
fiiiled to obtain the delivery of Perkin, did move a 
second point of his instructions ; which was, that the 
Scottish King would give the King an interview in 
person at Newcastle. But this being reported to the 
Scottish King, his answer was, that he meant to treat 
a peace, and not to go a begging for it. The Bishop 

^ A copy of instructions answering this description, and dated at Shene, 
5 July, 1497, mny be seen in the CJotton MSS. Vesp. C. xvi. fo. 141. Ref- 
erence is made in them to a previous treaty lately made nt " Jenynhaugh " 
(dato not mentioned) in which it seems that certain ofiers were made by 
the Earl of Angus and Lord Home, which could not be accepted, — ap- 
parently because they did not include the delivery of Perkin into Henry's 
hands. It is passible that Fox had similar instructions for his guiJance 
in that previous negotiation, and that it was that which ended in the " re- 
cess " which Bacon speaks of ; during which James took occasion to send 
Perkin away. For it was on the 6th of July, according to Tytler (iv. p. 
385.), that he sailed: therefore before the instructions of the 5th could 
have been received. 

^ Eüam dUertis verbU prcedpiens. 
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aho accoiding to another article of his instmctioiu, 
demanded restitation of the spoik taken by the Scot- 
tish, or damages for the same. Bat the Scottish com- 
missionen answered, that that was bat as water 
spQt apon the groand, which could not be gotten op 
again ; and that the King^s people were better able 
to bear the loss than their master to repair it. Bat 
m the end as persons capable of reason ^ on both sides, 
they made rather a kind of recess than a breach of 
treaty, and concladed apon a trace fbr some months 
foUowing.^ Bat the Bang of Scotland, though he 
would not formally retract his jadgment of Perkin, 
wherein he had engaged himself so far ; yet in his 
private opinion, apon often speech with the Ehiglish- 
men and divers other advertisements, began to saspect 
him for a coanterfeit ; wherefore in a noble fashion 
he called him anto him, and recounted the benefits 
and fiivours that he had done him in making him his 
ally, and in provoking a mighty and opulent King 
by an oflFensive war in his quarrel, for the space of 
two years together ; nay more, that he had refused an 
honourable peace, whereof he had a fair ofFer if he 
would have delivered him ; and that to keep his prom- 

1 Moderati ei rationi non recalcitrantes. 

s So Buchanan, xiü. 17. But the tmce '* for some months " was prob> 
ably the resalt of the previoas negotiation at Jenynhangh. By the time 
Fox received the instructions of the 5th of JuIvy Perkm was gone and the 
obstacle removed. The commissioners met, D*Ayala acting as a kind of 
mediator, and agreed in the first instance npon a truce for seven years. 
This was concluded on the 80th of September, 1497. Soon afler a new 
negotiation was commenced, D*AyaIa acting on the part of James, and 
Warham on the part of Henry; which ended in an extension of the term 
to the lives of the two kings and a year af^er the death of the survivor. 
It was signed by Warham in London on the 6th of December; proclaimed 
in London the next day (see old Chronicle); and ratified by James on the 
lOth of Febmary, 1497-8. 
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ise with him, he had deeply oflFended both bis nobles 
and people, whom he might not hold in any long dis- 
content : and therefore required him to think of bis 
own fortunes, and to choose out some fitter place for 
bis exile : telling him withal that he could not say but 
the Englisb had forsaken him before the Scottisb ; for 
that upon two several trials, none had declared them- 
selves on bis side : but nevertbeless he would make 
good what he said to bim at bis first receiving, which 
was that he should not repent him for putting him- 
self into bis hands ; for that he would not cast bim 
oflF, but belp bim with shipping and means to trans- 
port him wbere he should desire. 

Perkin, not descending at all from bis stage-like 
greatness, answered the King in few words ; That he 
saw bis time was not yet come ; but whatsoever bis 
fortunes were, he should both think and speak honour 
of the King. Taking bis leave, he would not think 
on Flanders, doubting it was but bollow ground for 
him since the treaty of the Archduke concluded the 
year before ; but took his lady, and such followers as 
would not leave him, and sailed over into Ireland. 

This twelfth year of the King a little before this 
time,^ Pope Alexander, who loved best those Princes 
that were fiirthest off and with whom he had least 
to do ; and taking very thankfiilly the King's late 
entrance into league for the defence of Italy ; did re- 
munerate him with an ballowed sword and cap of 
maintenance, sent by his Nimcio. Pope Innocent had 

1 These words are omitted in the translation. If it was at Allhallow- 
mass (1 Nov.) in the 12th year of the King, it was a good deal before the 
time Bacon is speak ing of. Henry *s 12th year began on the 22nd of Au- 
gust, 1496. We are now in July, 1497. 
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done the Hke, but it was not received in that glory.^ 
For the King appointed the Mayor and his brethren 
to meet the Pope's orator at London-bridge, and all 
the streets between the bridge-foot and the palace of 
Paul's (where the King then lay) were gamished 
with the Citizens,^ standing in their liveries. And the 
morrow after being Allhallown-day,^ the King, at- 
tended with many of his prelates and* nobles and 
principal courtiers, went in procession to PauFs, and 
the cap and sword were borne before hira ; and after 
the procession, the King himself remaining seated in 
the quire, the Lord Archbishop upon the greese ^ of the 
quire raade a long oration ; setting forth the greatness 
and eminency of that honoiir which the Pope (in these 
Ornaments and ensigns of benediction) had done the 
King ; and how rarely and upon what high deserts 
they used to be bestowed : and then recited the King's 
principal acts and merits, which had made him appear 
wortliy in the eyes of his Holiness of this great honoiir. 
All this while the rebellion of Cornwall (whereof 

1 Thore was probably no acconnt of the reception of the cap of main- 
tenance seilt by Pope Innocent in any of the histories to which Bacon had 
access. But there is a füll account of it in the Herald's Journal (Cott. 
Jul. B. xi.; printed by Leland, vol. iv. p. 244.) and the arrangenients were 
much the sanie as those which Bacon j)roceeds to describe. So much so, 
that if tiie old Chronicie fiom wliich his account is taken (Vitel. A. xvi. 
f. IHl.) had been lost and the Herald's Journal preserved, one might have 
suspected him of having mistaken the date. The former occasion was 
in 1488. 

■■2 The translation makes it part of the King's directions that the streets 
should be thus garnished. Kteiiitn rex nunc nmndnvit majori (fr. ut orntoH 
PojHK <td petlein pontis Loiul'mevsis obvi(un Jierent, ntque plateiü uiiiversce inter 
ponteiiL ei pnhiüum episcopi LomUntusis {ubi rex tunc hospitabatur) civium 
fnücrnittitibus^ in sfif/ulis suis i'estilis, utrinque claudtrtntur. 

8 So MS. Ed. 1622 has " All-hallowes." 

4 Kd. 1622 omits " and." 

6 ^uptr (jradus ante chorum sians. Ed. 1622 has " greece." 
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we have spoken) seemed to have no relation to Per- 
kin ; save that perliaps Perkin's proclamation had 
stricken upon the right vein, in promising to lay down 
exactions and payments ; and so had made them now 
and then have a kind thought on Perkin. But now 
these bubbles by much stirring began to meet, as they 
use to do upon the top of water. The King's lenity 
(by that time the Comish rebels, who were taken and 
pardoned, and as it was said many of them sold by 
them that had taken them for twelve pence and two 
Shillings apiece, were come down into their country) 
had rather emboldened them than reclaimed them ; ^ 
insomuch as they stuck ^ not to say to their neighbours 
and countrymen that the King did well to pardon 
them ; for that he knew he should leave few subjects 
in England, if he hanged all that were of their mind : 
and began whetting and inciting one another to renew 
the commotion. Some of the subtlest of them, hear- 
ing of Perkin's being in Ireland, found means to send 
to him to let him know that if he would come over 
to them they would serve him. When Perkin heard 
this news, he began to take heart again, and ad^dsed 
upon it with his counsel ; which were principally 
three ; ^ Herne a mercer that had fled for debt ; Skel- 
ton a taylor, and Astley a scri vener ; (for secretary 
Frion was gone.) These told him that he was migh- 
tily overseen both when he went into Kent and when 
he went into Scotland ; the one being a place so near 

1 This rather awkward sentence is more clearly expressed in the Latin. 
Regis dementia rebeltes Coitiubienses (posiqunm domum rediissent, sine pcma 
dimissi^ verum ut diximus solidi unius aut duorum pretio redempti) maffis an- 
imaveral quam sanarerat. 

2 The MS has " stick.'» 

8 Ex qyibus tresplurimum apud eum poterant. 
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London, and luider the E^ing's nose ; and the other a 
nation so distasted with the people of England, that 
if they had loved him never so weil, yet they wonld 
never have taken bis part in that Company. Bnt if 
he had been so happy as to have been in ComwaU at 
the first, when the people b^an to take arms there, 
he had been crowned at Westminster before this time : 
for these Kin^ (as he had now experi^ice) wonld seil 
poor princes lor shoes : bat he mnst rely wholly npon 
people ; and therefore advised him to sail over with all 
possible speed into Comwall: which accoidingly he 
did; having in bis Company fonr small barks, with 
some sixscore or sevenscore fighting-men. He arrived 
in September at Whitsand-Bay, and forthwith came 
to Bodmin, the blacksmith's town;^ where there as- 
sembled nnto him to the nnmber of three thonsand 
men of the mde people. 

There he set forth a new proclamation, stroking the 
people with fair promises, and humouring them with 
invectives against the King and his govemment. And 
as it ßireth with smoke that never leeseth itself tili it 
be at the highest, he did now before his end raise his 
Stile, intitling himself no more Richard Duke of York, 
but Richard the Fourth, King of England.^ His coun- 

1 Michael Joseph. Oppidumfabriferrarii de quo ante diximus. 

> These words from "he did now,** are omitted in the translation; 
where it is only said magnißce admodum de seipto loquebatur ; Bacon hav- 
ing reraembered, no doubt, or been rerainded, that Perkin*s Scotch proc- 
lamation ran in the name of " Richard, by the grace of God, King of 
England and of France, Lord of Ireland, Prince of Wales.** He had been 
misled by Speed, who speaks of that proclamation (p. 741.) as " made in 
the name of Richard Duke of York ; ** and says afterwards that Perkin 
after his landing in Comwall, found means to raise thonsands of people 
**whom with most lavish promises, invective proclamations, and strong 
iinpudency, he held together under ihe title of Richard Ihe Fourth King qf 
England.'' 
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sei advised him by all means to make himself master 
of some good walled town ; as well to make bis men 
find the sweetness of rieh spoils, and to allure to him 
all loose and lost people by like hopes of booty ; as to 
be a sure retreat to bis forces, in case tbey sbould have 
any ill day or milucky chance in the field. Where- 
fore tbey took heart to them, and went on and her 
sieged the city of Exeter,^ the principal town for 
strength and wealth in those parts. When they were 
comen before Exeter, they forebore to use any force 
at the first, but made continual shouts and outcries to 
terrify the inhabitants, and^ did likewise in divers 
places call and talk to them from under the waUs, to 
join with them, and be of their party ; telling them 
that the King^ would make them another London, 
if they would be the first town that should acknowl- 
edge him : but they had not the wit to send to them, 
in any orderly &shion, agents or chosen men to tempt 
them and to treat with them. The Citizens on their 
part shewed themselves stout and loyal subjects ; nei- 
ther was there so much as any tumult or division 
amongst them, but all prepared themselves for a val- 
iant defence, and making good the town. For well 
they saw that the rebels were of no such number or 
power that they needed to fear them as yet : and well 
they hoped that before their numbers increased the 
King's succours would come in. And howsoever, 
they thought it the extremest of evils to put them- 
selves at the mercy of those hungry and disorderly 

1 On Sunday, September 17. About 1 p. m. See Ellis's Letters, Ist 
ser. vol. i. p. 34. 

3 So MS. Ed. 1622 has a füll stop after " inhabitants,'» and begins the 
next sentence with " They." 

* Regem. Richardum. 
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people. Wherrfore setting all things in good order 
within the town^ they nevertheless let down with 
cords from several parts of the walk privily, seyeral 
messengers (that if one came to mischance anotfaer 
might pass on), which should advertise the King of 
the State of the town, and implore his aid. Perkin 
also doubted that snocours would come ere long, and 
therefore resolved to use his ntmost force to assanlt the 
town. And for that purpose having mounted scalin^ 
ladders in divers places npon the walls, made at the 
same instant an attempt to force one of the gates. But 
having no artillery nor engines, and finding that he 
could do no good by ramming with logs of timber, nor 
by the use of iron bars and iron crows and such other 
means at band, he ^ had no way left him bnt to set one 
of the gates on fire ; which he did. Bnt the Citizens 
well perceiving the danger, before the gate conld be 
fuUy consumed, blocked up the gate and some space 
about it on the inside with &ggots and other ibel, 
which they likewise set on fire, and so repidsed fire 
with fire ; and in the mean time raised up rampiers of 
earth, and cast up deep trenches, to serve instead of 
wall and gate. And for the escaladaes, they had so bad 
success, as the rebels were driven from the walls with 
the loss of two hundred men.^ 

The King when he heard of Perkin's siege of Exe- 
ter, made sport with it ; and said to them that were 
about him, that the King of rake-hclls was landed in 
the west, and that he hoped now to have the honour 
to See him, which he could never yet do. And it ap- 

1 So Ed. 1622. MS. omits " he." 

2 Above threc or four hundred, according to King Henry. See Ellis's 
Lettert», Ist »er. vol. i. p. 84. 
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peared plainly to those that were about the King, tliat 
he was indeed much joyed with the news of Perkin's 
being in English ground, where he could have no 
retreat by land ; thinking now, that he should be cured 
of those privy stitches, which he had had ^ long about 
his heart, and had sometimes broken his sleeps in the 
midst of all his felicity. And to set all men's hearts 
on fire, he did by all possible means let it appear, that 
those that should now do him service to make an end 
of these troubles, should be no less accepted of him 
than he that came upon the eleventh hour and had the 
whole wages of the day. Therefore now, like the end 
of a play, a great number came upon the stage at once. 
He sent the Lord Chamberlain, and the Lord Brooke, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas, with expedite forces to speed 
to Exeter to the rescue of the town, and to sproad 
the fame of his own foUowing in person with a royal 
army. The Earl of Devonshire and his son, with the 
Carews, and the Fulfordes and other principal persons 
of Devonshire (uncalled from the court, but hearing 
that the King's heart was so much bent upon this Ser- 
vice), made haste with troops that they had raised to 
be the first that should succour the city of Exeter, and 
prevent the King's succours. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham likewise with many brave gentlemen put them- 
selves in arms, not staying either the King's or Lord 
Chamberlain 's ^ Coming on, but making a body of forces 
of themselves, the more to endear their merit ; signify- 
ing to the King their readiness, and desiring to know 
his pleasure. So that according to the proverb. In the 
Coming down every Saint did help. 

1 So MS. In Ed. 1622 " had long had." 

2 Ed. 1622 " the Lord Chamberlaines." 
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Perkin hearing this thunder of arms and prepanir 
tionB against him from so manj parts, raised hia si^e.^ 
and marched to Taunton, beginning already to squini 
one eye upon the crown and another upon the sanctiir 
aiy ; though the Cornishmen were beeome like metal 
often fired and qnenched, churlish,^ and that wonld 
sooner break than bow ; swearing and vowing not to 
leave him tili the nttermost drop of their blood were 
spilt He was at his rising from Exeter between siz 
and seven thousand streng, manj having comen unto 
him afier he was set befoie Exeter, upon fame of so 
great an enterprise, and to partake of the spoil; 
though upon the raising of the^ siege some did slip 
away. When he was comen near Taunton, he dis- 
sembled all fear ; and seemed all the day to nse 
diligence in preparing all things ready to fight. Bnt 
about midnight he fled with threescore horse to Bew- 
ley * in the New Forest ; where he and divers of his 
Company registered themselves sanctuaiy-men, leaving 
his Cornishmen to the four winds ; but yet thereby 
easing them of their vow ; and using his wonted com- 
passion, not to be by when his subjects blood should be 
spilt. The King as soon as he heard of Perkin's flight, 
sent presently five hundred horse to pursue and appre- 
hend him, before he should get either to the sea or to 
that same little island called a sanctuary. But they 
came too late for the latter of these. Therefore all they 
could do was to beset the sanctuary, and to maintain a 
streng watch about it, tili the King's pleasure were 

^ On the 18th of September. See Elli8*8 Letters, Ist ser. yoI. i. p. 84. 

s ObstitMti. 

• So Ed. 1622. The MS. has ** hts siege." 

^ On the 2l8t of September. See Ellis's Letters, Ist ser. vol. i. p. 84. 
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further known. As for the rest of the rebels, they 
(being destituted of their head) without stroke stricken 
submitted themselves unto the King's mercy. And 
the King who commonly drew blood (as physicians 
do) rather to save life than to spül it, and was never 
cruel when he was secure, now he saw the danger wa« 
past, pardoned them all in the end ; except some few 
desperate persons, which he reserved to be execnted, 
the better to set off his mercy towards the rest. There 
were also sent with all speed some horse to Saint 
Michael's Mount in Comwall, where the Lady Kathe- 
rine Gordon was left by her husband, whom in all for- 
tunes she entirely loved ; adding the virtues of a wife 
to the virtues of her sex. The King sent in the 
greater diligence, not knowing whether she might be 
with child, whereby the business would not have ended 
in Perkin's person. When she was brought to the 
King, it was commonly said that the King received her 
not only with compassion but with affection ; pity giv- 
ing more impression to her excellent beauty. Where- 
fore comforting her, to serve as well his eye as hig 
filme, he sent her to his Queen, to remain with her ; 
giving her very honourable allowance for the support 
of her estate, which she enjoyed both during the 
King's life and many years after. The name of the 
White Rose, which had been given to her husband's 
false title, was continued in common speech to her true 
beauty. 

The King went forwards on his joumey, and made 
a joyful entrance into Exeter,^ where he gave the citi- 

1 It appears by an entry in the Privy Püree expences that Perkin was 
brought to Taunton on the 6th of October, where the King was, oa his 
way to Exeter. He reached Exeter on the 7th. 

VOL. XI. 19 
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zens great commendations and thanks ; and taking the 
sword he wore from bis side, he gave it to the Mayor, 
and commanded it should be ever after carried bdfore 
him. There also he caused to be executed some of tfae 
ringleaders of the Comishmen, in sacrifice to the Citi- 
zens ; whom th^ had pnt in fear and troable. At 
Exeter the King consulted with bis connsel, whether 
he should offer life to Perkin if he would qnit the sano- 
tuary and voluntarilj submit himself. The connsel 
were divided in opinion. Some advised the King to 
take him ont of sanctoary perforce, and to pnt him to 
death, as in a case of necessity, which in itself dispena- 
eth with consecrated places and things ; wherein they 
donbted not also but the King should find the Pope 
tractable to ratify bis deed, either by declaration or at 
least by indulgence. Others were of opinion, since all 
was now safe and no ftirther hurt could be done, that 
it was not worth the exposing of the King to new 
scandal and envy. A third sort feil upon the opinion^ 
that it was not possible for the King ever either to sat- 
isfy the World well touching the imposture or to leam 
out the bottom of the conspiracy, except by promise 
of life and pardon and other fair means he should get 
Perkin into bis hands. But they did all in their pre- 
ambles much bemoan the King's case, with a kind of 
indignation at his fortune ; that a Prince of bis high 
wisdom and virtue should have been so long and so oft 
exercised and vexed with idols. But the King seid 
that it was the vexation of God Almighty himself to 
be vexed with idols, and therefore that that was not to 
trouble any of his friends : and that for himself he al- 

1 In the translation he says they dlstinctly advised him: regem diterU 
prasmonebat. 
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ways despised them, but was grieved that they had pnt 
bis people to such trouble and misery. But in conclu- 
sion he leaned to the third opinion ; and so sent some 
to deal with Perkin ; who seeing himself a prisoner 
and destitute of all hopes, having tried princes and 
people, great and small, and found all either false, 
fidnt, or unfbrtunate, did gladly accept of the condi- 
tion. The King did also while he was at Exeter ap- 
point the Lord Darcy and others commissioners for the 
fining of all such as were of any value,^ and had any 
band or partaking in the aid or comfort of Perkin or 
the Comishmen, either in the field or in the flight. 
These commissioners proceeded with such strictness 
and severity, as did much obscure the King's mercy in 
sparing of blood, with the bleeding of so much treas- 
ure, Perkin was brought unto the King's court, but 
not to the King's presence ; though the King to satisfy 
bis curiosity saw bim sometimes out of a window ^ or 
in passage. He was in shew at liberty, but guarded 
with all care and watch that was possible, and willed 
to foUow the King to London. But icom bis first ap- 
pearance upon the stage in bis new person of a syco- 
phant or juggler, instead of bis former person of a 
Prince, all men may tbink bow he was exposed to the 
derision not only of the courtiers but also of the com- 
mon people, who flocked about bim as he went along, 
that one might know afar off where the owl was, by 
the flight of birds ; some mocking, some wondering, 
some cursing, some prying and picking matter out of 
bis countenance and gesture to talk of. So that the 

1 The original retnrn of the fines levied is preserred in the British Mn- 
aeurn. See Ellis^s Letters, Ist ser. vol. i. p. 88. 
< This is omitted in the translation. 
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älse honour and respects which he had so long enjoyiid 
was plentifiilly repajd in acom and contcmpt. 
80011 aa he was comen to London, the King gave 
the City the solace of this may-game. For he 
conveyed leisurely on horsehack, but not in any jgno- 
miniona lashion, throngh Cheapaide and Cornhill' to 
■ the Tower, and from thence back again unto West- 
minster, with the chnnune' of a thousand tannts and 
xeproaches. But to amend the show, there followed a 
Uttle distance off Perkin, an inward connsellor of his, 
one that had been serjeant fai-rier to the King. This 
feHow, when Perkin took aanctnary, chose rathor to 
take an holy habit than a holy place, and clad himself 
like an hermit, and in that weed wandered about the 
country, tili he was discoverod and taken, But this 
man was bound hand and foot upon the horse, and 
ctune not back with Perkin, bnt was left at the 
Tower,^ aad within £ew dkja B&tx ezecotod. Som 
«fter, DOW ibat Peikiit coold teil bvtter what biBBetf 
was, he was diligently exammed ; and after his confe»- 
aion taken, an extract was made of such parts of them* 
as were thought fit to be divulged ; which was printed 
and dispersed abroad : wherein the King did himself 
Bo right : fbr as there was a labonred tale of particu- 
lara of Perkin's &ther and mother and grandsire and 
grandmother and oncles and cousins, by names and 
sumames, and from what places he travelled np and 

1 The M8. as «eil aa the editloo of 1«2I Ims CbrneaoB! whioh la ort- 
dsDtl^ wroDg. Tha Latia translatlon hu CortAUL Thit, accordiiiK to 
Stowe, WR» on tb« 30Ch of Kovember, 119T; the ISth of the King. 

* CAiinn Is ui old Saxon word, meanlog a coufosed mnrmnring Ddaa. 
Id the tnntlaUoD mm dmr» i> mtniitated. 

* Theee worde are omitted tu Ul 

* Bo both M8. and F.d. 1639. 
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down ; so there was little or nothing to purpose of any 
thing concerning his designs, or any practices tbat had 
been held with him ; nor the Dachess of Burgundy 
herseif, th^t all the world did take knowledge of as the 
person that had put life and being into the whole busi- 
ness, so much as named or pointed at ; ^ so that men 
missing of that they looked for, looked about for they 
knew not what, and were in more doubt than before. 
Bnt the King chose rather not to satisfy than to kindle 
coals.2 At that time also it did not appear by any 
new examinations or commitments that any other per- 
son of quality was discovered or appeached, thongh 
the King's closeness made that a doubt dormant. 

About this time^ a great fire in the night-time sud- 
denly began at the King's palace of Shyne, near unto 
the King's own lodgings ; whereby a great part of the 
building was consumed, with much costly household- 
stuff ; which gave the King occasion of building from 
the ground that fine pile of Richmond, which is now 
Standing. 

Somewhat before this time also, there feil out a 
memorable accident. There was one Sebastian Ga- 
bato, a Venetian, dweUing in Bristow, a man seen and 
expert in cosmography and navigation. This man 
seeing the success and emulating perhaps the enter^ 
prise of Christopherus Columbus in that fortunate di^ 
covery towards the south-west, which had been by 
him made some six years before,* conceited with him- 

1 The translation adds sedprorstu tüerUio praOermuMa. 

2 Verum regt magis placdHit vulgo non tatisfacere quam ffrancUum animos 
irrüare. 

3 Od St. Thomas's Day, at night, about nine o*ok)ck. (Cid Chron. fo. 
171. 6.). 

4 Columbus saw the light on San Salvador on the 8rd of Ootober, 1492 
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seif that lands might likewise be discovered towartla 
the north-west. And surely it may te lie had niore 
firm and pregnant conjectures of it than Columbus had 
of hiä at the first. For the two great Islands of the 
old and new world, being in the shape and making of 
theui broad towards the north and pointed towarda the 
Bouth, it is likely that the discovery firsl began where 
lands did nearest meet. And there had been be- 
fiwe that time a diBcoveiy^ of aome lands, which they 
took to be klandB, and were indeed the continent of 
America, towarda Üie north-wegt And it may be, 
.that some relation of tlüs natare Coming aftenvards to 
tiie knowledge o£ Cohuabns, and by htm suppressed 
(deBiToiiB nidieT to make Us enterprise the child of hiä 
Bcience and fertone than the followcs' of a fonner dia- 
eorajy, did pve him betten assorance that all was not 
sea ftom the west of Enrope and A&icke nnto Aqü, 
than either Seneca's proplie<7, or Flato's antäqnitus, 
or t^e natnro of the lides and land-winda and the Uke, 
which were the conjectures that were ^ven out wher&> 
upon he should have relied : thongh I am not ignorant 
that it was likewise laid imto the casual and wind- 
beaten discovery a Uttle before of a Spanisb pilot who 
died in the house of Columbus. But this Grabato 
bearing the King in band * that he would find out an 
Island endued with rieh conunodities, procured him to 
man and victual a ship at Bristow &r the discovery <^ 
that isUnd : with whom ventured also three small ships 

(Me Conqueron of the Nsv World and their Boodsmen, vol. U p. 100.); — 
while Heniy waa aminglng tha treaty ot Eataples. 

1 Quin tl mtmoria eHabat aliquartan Urramni ad Mpliyrv-ioream amtt du- 
«upcrCor^ni tl pro intiiBi kabäaitim ; qua ta 
tit America hortalU, 

* Rtgißdenfacieat. 
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of London merchants,^ fraught witb some gross and 
sKght wares, fit for commerce with barbarous people. 
He sailed, as he aflSrmed at bis retum (and made a 
Card tbereof), very far westwards, witb a quarter of 
tbe nortb, on tbe nortb side of Terra de Labrador, 
imtil be came to tbe latitude of sixty-seven degrees and 
a balf, finding tbe seas still open.^ It is certain also 



1 " Which departed (says the old Cbronicle, Vitel. A. xvi. p. 178) from 
the west country in the beginning of summer; but to this presetU mouth 
came never knowledge of iheir exploü.^* 

Tbis was in Henry's thirteenth year, — 1498. Stowe puts it on the four- 
teenth ; probably by an accidental misplacement of tbe A. R. in tbe mar- 
gin. But it is very Singular that neitber of them takes any notice of 
Sebastian Cabot's ßrsi voyage, which took place the year before, and 
which bad resulted in no less an *^ exploit '* than the first discovery of the 
Nortb American continent. It was on tbe 24th of June, 1497, at fiye 
o'clock in the moming, that they saw land first; at what exact point we 
do not know ; but apparently at some part of tbe coast of Labrador, with 
au island not far off. Tbe result of the expedition was known in England 
in tbe beginning of August; for in tbe Privy Purse Expences of Henry 
VII. we find an entry (p. 118.) of 10/. paid on the lOtb of August, 1497, 
** to him that found tbe new isle.'* And the second voyage of 1498 ap- 
pears to have been undertaken with a view ratber to settlement than dis- 
covery, the commission (8rd Feb. 1497-8) having special reference to " the 
Londe and Isles of late found.*' Tbe fate of it (stränge to say) is to this 
day a matter of con jecture ; but it is supposed to have been a failure. 
For an elaborate discussion of all questions connected witb this subject, 
see " A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot; with a review of the History of Mar- 
itime Discovery," 2nd ed. Lond. 1832. Gompare also an account of a 
paper in tbe Miscellanies of the Pbilobiblon Society, communicated by 
Mr. Cheney, — in Notes and Queries, 2nd ser. No. 105, 2nd Jan. 1858. 

Tbe old Chronicle (it should be added) does not mention Sebastian 
Cabot's name; but merely calls him **a stranger Venisian which by a 
caart mad hym seif expert in knowing of the world." 

2 Tbis Statement comes, through Stowe, from " Sir Humphrey Gilbert's 
Discovery for a new passage to Cataia;" whose authority appears to have 
been a letter from Sebastian Cabot to Ramusio. But the date of the voy- 
age in question is not given ; and there is reason to believe that it took 
place in 1511. See " Memoir of Cabot," p. 118. Perhaps tbe three con- 
tradictory Statements as to the northemmost point reached by Cabot may 
be best explained by supposing that in 1497 be sailed to the 56th degree, 
in 1498 to the 58tb,'and in 1517 to tbe 67ith. 
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that Ae Käig's fortune had a tender of that great em- 
fm ef tbe West-Indies. Neither was it a refiisal ( 
the King*! part, but a delay by accideiit, that put by 
•0 gfeat ati acquest. For Christopherus Coliuwbiis, 
nfiiaad by Uns üjug si Furlufpl ^nl» wMiU au« «■*■ 
Imce at oocb boäi eaat «nd wait), «n^yad.^ 
hvther BoräuJonwai Cotand>iM nnto Eing Hmr^ to ' 
negotiate for hü discoveiy. And it eo fbrtnoed tliat 
Iw was taken hjr pintec «t aea; hj whidi aoödaxtal 
impediment Ke was long ere lie came to the Boag ; 'n 
long, that befi»e lie bad obtaised s capitnUrion widi 
tiie King for hk broth^ tbe « n te r priae by Ism wh 
achieTed,* and bo tbe West-Indies by proTÜence wert 
tiien reserved for the crown of Caatilia. Yet tluB 
sharpened the King ao, that not only in äiia TC^iBge, 
hat again in the äxteenth year of his reign, and ÜW- 
wise in tibe «ghteentib thereof, he granted 6x& mnr 
eommissions f(»r the discovery and iavesting of tot- 
known lands. 

In this fourteenth year also,^ by God's wonderinl 

I Tho tisnalation layi only tb&t it wu wiArtaten, maaning that Chri»- 
topber Columbui had made hii BTTon^meDtB with Ferdinand and laaballa. 
Tarn eliv vtpriutqwtm iTriin rege HcTtrico IraruegiaeC expediüo Ula a fralre 
«D ChriMophoro nucipto ttiel. 

I If there bs no oversight hera, we muet conclude that Bacon (following 
Stowej snppOMd Setnuliiui GabHCo'e eipeditioD to have taken place in 
Henry'a fuurteenth year, thnt it between 22 Augast, 1498. und 31 Aagnst, 

had be«a spenking of, iiuMad of a little berare, We do not indead know 
the exact daM of tha piiblicaCion of Ferkia'B confesiion. But lie wm 
shown in London et the end of November, 1497; in Ueniy'a thirteeoUi 
ireari and hia oonfeHioa is repreaented a« having been nmde "hko after." 
The accident al Norhun appears to have occurred in November, 14BB: Tor 
OD the seth of that raonth the Sheriff of Nortbumberltind wae dir«cted lo 
make proclaroatlon •ummoning MTerul persone, iiibabitants of Rj'ddetdal* 
and Tyndale {northward), lo appear wlihin three dnys at Berwick tMfam 
Thomaa Darcy, Knl, Lieutenant of the Eoat and Middle maiche« lowardi 
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providence, that boweth things nnto liis will, and 
hangetb great weights upon small wires, there feil ont 
a trifling and untoward accident, that drew on great 
and happy effects. During the truce with Scotland, 
there were certain Scottish young gentlemen that came 
into Norham town, and there made merry with some 

Scotland, to atuwer for murder committed on certain Scotchmen^ contraiy to 
the peace between England and Scotland. (See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14 Hen. 
VII. pt 1. p. 89.) The " peace ** alluded to was no doabt the truce con- 
claded in December, 1497, and ratified by James on the lOth of Februaiy 
following. (See note 2. p. 280.) The error as to the date of this accident 
comes from Polydore Vergil; who begins his acconnt of it (immediately 
alter relating the capture of Perkin at Exeter and the proceedings conse- 
quent) with eodem anno. 

The season of quiet which followed the suppression of the insurrection 
in Com wall, the capture of Perkin, emd the conclusion of this truce, was 
taken advantage of by Henry, not only for quenching the embers of the 
rebellion in England by examining, punishing, and pardoning; but also for 
making an atterapt to civilise Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings's Parliament, 
three years before, had extended the English Statutes to Ireland. Henry 
wished now to try whether English manners and customs could not be in- 
troduced likewise. Accordingly on the 28th of March, 1498, he commis- 
sioned the Earl of Kildare to summon a Parliament for the purpose of 
taking into consideration, among other things, measures for prohibiting 
absenteeism, exccpt for purposes of education; — for causing the English 
dress to be wom and English weapons used ; — for enforcing the cleausing 
of towns, ditching, draining, paving, &c. ; and for levying customs and 
other dues. It was proposed that the Lords in Parliament should wear 
robes as in England ; that every Lord or other person having livelihood or 
benefice worth 20 marks a year should ** ride in a saddle after the English 
guise ; " and that merchants and others of that degree should wear gowns 
and cloaks, instead of the usual ** hucks and foldings." Provision was also 
to be made for the election of a Justice (in absence of the Lieutenant) to 
hold the Government during the intehral. The reversal of the attainder 
of the Earl of Kildare by the English Parliament was to be ratified. And 
William Barry, commonly called Lord Barry, of Munster, and John 
Water, of Cork, merchant, having of late received divers letters from 
" Parkyn Wosebek " and treasonably concealed the same from the King 
and his Council, were to be attainted of high treason. 

Such was to be the principal business of this Parliament, as detailed in 
the Calendar of Patent Rolls, 13 Hen. VII. p. 88. What was done, and 
with what success, I do not know. No mention is made of it in the Eng- 
lish histories. 
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lOf the English of the town ; and havJng litüe to do, 
weot sometimes fortli, and would stand lookJng upon 
tte Castle. Some of the garrison of the Castle, observ- 
ing tliia their doing twice or tlirice, and having not 
their minds purged of tho late ill blood of hostility, 
either auspected them or quarelied ' tliem for spiea. 
Whereupon they ftll at ill words, and from worda to 
blows, so that many were wounded of eitlier side ; and 
the Scottishmen, being strangers' in the town, had Üie 
worat ; insomuch that some of tliem were slain, and 
the rest made haste home. The matter being com- 
plained on, and oflen debated befoi-e the Wardens of 
Marches of both sides, and no good order taken, the 
King of Scotland took it to himself,^ and being mnch 
kindicd, sent a herald to the King to oiake proteatation 
that if reparation were not done, according to the con- 
ditions of the truce,* bis King did denounce war. The 
King, wlio had often tried fortune and was inclined 
to peace, made answer that what had been dcme was 
utterly against his will and without his privity ; but if 
the garrison soldiers had been in fault, he would aee 
them punished ; and the truce in all points to he pre- 
serred. But this anawer seemed to the Scottish King 
but a delay, to make the complaint breathe ont with 
time ; and therefore it did rather exasperate him than 
aatisfy him. Bishop Foxe, understanding from the 
King that the Scottish King was still discontent and 
impatient, being troubled that the occasion of breakiog 
the truce should grow from his men, sent many hum- 



* The ImnBlBtiOD adds üb' vermmlt eil. 

* In «um eonlamtUiBitJactuia eut ialerpretalui a 

* Tbb clanie is omitied in tha tranalatlon. 
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ble and deprecatory letters to the Scottish King to 
appease him. Whereupon King James, mollified by 
the Bishop's submiss and eloquent letters, writ back 
unto him, that though he were in part moved bj his 
letters, yet he should not be fully satisfied except he 
spake with him ; as well about the compounding of 
the present difierences, as about other matters that 
might concem the good of both kingdoms. The 
Bishop, advising first with the King, took his joumey 
for Scotland. The meeting was at Melrosse, an abbey 
of the Cistercians, where the King then abode. The 
King first roundly uttered unto the Bishop his offence 
conceived for the insolent breach of truce by his men 
of Norham-castle : whereunto Bishop Foxe made such 
an hiunble and smooth answer, as it was like oil into 
the wound, whereby it began to heal. And this was 
done in the presence of the King and his counsel. 
After the King spake with the bishop apart, and 
opened himself unto him, saying that these tempo- 
rary truces and peaces were soon made and soon 
broken ; but that he desired a straiter amity with the 
King of England ; discovering his mind, that if the 
King would give him in marriage the Lady Margaret, 
his eldest daughter, that indeed might be a knot in- 
dissoluble : that he knew well what place and author- 
ity the Bishop deservedly had with his master : there- 
fore if he would take the business to heart and deal 
in it effectually, he doubted not but it would succeed 
well. The Bishop answered soberly, that he thought 
himself rather happy than worthy to be an Instrument 
in such a matter, but would do his best endeavour. 
Wherefore the Bishop retuming to the King and giv- 
ing him account of what had passed and finding the 



I 
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King more than well disposed in it,^ gave the King 
advice, first to proceed to a concluaion of pcace, and 
Üien to go on with the treaty of marriage by degrees. 
Hereupon a pwice was concluded, wlijch was published 
a little before Christraas,'' in the fourteenth year of 
the King's reign, to contimie for both the Kings' Hves 
and the over-hver of them and a year ai^er. In thia 
peace there was an article contained, That no Eng- 
Hshman shoiild enter into Scotland, and no Scottish- 
man into England, without letters commendatoiy from 
the Kings of eitlier nation. This at the first sight 
might seem a. means to continne a strangenees between 
^e nations ; but it was done to loci in the borderers.^ 

This year there was also bom to the King a third 
BOn, who was christened by the name of Ednioud, 
«nd shortly afWr died.* And much about the same 
time came news of the death uf Charles tlie French 
King:' Ibr wbom th«re "Trere cdebrated wdanB Md 
princelj obsequies. 

It was not long but Peilin, who was made cf qmck- 
HÜTer (which is hard to hold or imprison), began to 

I Pnj)amim tl ftrt a^iidam, There was a commissloa for treatiQjt on 
the flobJBCt of this niKtch ffranted by Henry in the sumraer of 149B. Bot 
I inppOM it did not oome to actnnl ne^tiation at thut Cime, u J&mea wu 
then prepnring to Invade England with Perkin. 

I I Ibiak this ia s miBtake, Ths former treaty (see note 3. p. 380.) «u 
publtibed a littte befiire Chrietmea, UäT. The treaty nov in qnutloD, 
vbich ooDtaln» Ihe aiticla conceming tbe leCten commendatory (ßymer 
xii. 7S4), waa not concluded tili Ibe 12tb July, 14fl». It was mtified by 
James on the aoth, at Strivetin, and immedlalely afler, that la UD the llth 
of Septetnbw, a commi»ion was granled to Bishop Fox to traat of the 
marringa. 

* Ad Smitaneoi cotrcendot, qiä diatidionm cauta ette coiaaePeranf. 

* He wBi chrlitened on the 14th Fabruary A° 14 [1488-»] and died od 
the Frida; afler Whitsonday, A* Ifi; which wonld be the ]3tb oT Juoe, 
1(00. (Old ChroD. fo. ir4 b. and ISl.] 

* Tbe DavB airlvsd In London in April, 1498. (OM Cbron. fo. 173.) 
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stir. For deceiving his keepers,^ he took him to bis 
heels, and made speed to the sea-<;oast.^ Bat pre»- 
ently all comers were laid for him, and such diligent 
puTSuit and search made, as he was fain to tarn back 
and get him to the house of Betldeem, called the Pri- 
ory of Shyne (which had the privilege of sanctaarj), 
and put himself into the hands of the Prior of that 
monastery. The Prior was thought an holy man, 
and mach reverenced in those days. He came to the 
King and besought the King for Perkin's hfe only, 
leaving him otherwise to the King's discretion. Many 
about the King were again more bot than ever to have 
the King to take him forth and hang him. Bat the 
King that had an high stomach and coald not hate 
any that he despised, bid take him forth and set the 
knave in the Stocks. And so promising the Prior his 
life, he caused him to be brought forth. And within 
two or three dajrs after,^ apon a scafibld set up in the 
palace-court at Westminster, he was fettered and set 
in the Stocks for the whole day. And the next day 
after, the like was done by him at the cross in Cheap- 
side, and in both places he read his confession of which 
we made mention before ; and was from Cheapside 
conveyed and laid up in the Tower. Notwithstand- 
ing all this the King was (as was partly touched be- 
fore) grown to be such a partner with fortune, as no 
body could teil what actions the one and what the 
other owned. For it was believed generally that Per- 
kin was betrayed ; and that this escape was not with- 

1 1 suppose he was under what they call surveiüance ; for according to 
the Chronicle (fo. 172), the King " kept him in his Court at liberty." 

2 " Upon Trinity Sunday even, upon Saturday the 9th of June," 1498. 
(Cid Chron. f. 172.) 

> '* On the Friday next following." Id. fo. 172. h. 
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out the King's privity, who had him all the time of 
bis Sight in a line ; and that the King did this to 
pick a quarrel to liim, to put hini to death, and to be 
rid of liini ttt once ; which is not probable ; ' for that 
the same instrunients who obsen'ed him in hia fliglit 
might have kept bim frora getting into aanctuary. 

But it was ordained that this winding-ivy of a Plan- 
tagenet should kill the true tree itself. For Perkin 
after he had been a while in the Tower, began to in- 
Binuate himself into the favoui- and khidiiess of bis 
keepers ; servants to the Lientenant of tbo Tower Sir 
John Digby ; being four in number ; Strangeways, 
Blewet, Astwood, ajid Long-Rogor. These varleta 
with monntains of promises he sooght to'coimpt, tö 
(^tua bis eocape. Bnt knowing wdl .that Ins (Mtb 
forttines #ere nüde so contemptible aa he coiüd ned 
no man's hopea ; and hy hc^)e§ he mnst in»^ tat 
rewards he had naae ; he had contrived with hinudf 
a vast and tragicaJ plot ; which was, to draw into bis 
Company Edward Plantagenet Earl of Warwick, then 
prisoner in the Tower, whom the weary life of a long 
imprisonment, and the often and renewing fears of 
being put to deatb, had softened to t^e any impres- 
Bion of counael for bis liberty. This young Prince he 
thought these servants wonld look npon, tbough not 
upon himself. And therefore aAer that by some 
message by one or two of tbem he had tasted of the 
Earl's consent, it was agreed that these fom: shoold 
murder tbeir master the Lieutenant secretly in the 
night, and make their best of such money and porta- 
ble goods of bis as they should find ready at band ; 
and get the keys of the Tower, and presently to let 
iSoUS. Ed. leaahu: "BatthlatoDOtprobabla." 
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forth Perkin and the Earl. But this conspiracy was 
revealed in time before it could be executed. And in 
this again the opinion of the King's great wisdom did 
surcharge him with a sinister fame, that Perkin was 
but his bait to entrap the Elarl of Warwick. And in 
the very instant while this conspiracy was in working 
(as if that also had been the King's industry) it was 
fatal that there should break forth a counterfeit Earl 
of Warwick, a cordwainer's son, whose name was 
Ralph Wilford, a young man taught and set on by 
an Augustin Friar called Patrick. They both from 
the parts of Suffolk came forwards into Kent, where 
they did not only privily and underhand give out that 
this Wilford was the true Earl of Warwick ; but also 
the friar, finding soine light credence in the people, 
took the boldness in the pulpit to declare as much, 
and to incite the people to come in to his aid. Where- 
upon they were both presently apprehended, and the 
young fellow executed,^ and the friar condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. This also happening so op- 
portunely to represent the danger to the King's estate 
from the Earl of Warwick, and thereby to colour the 
King's severity that foUowed ; together with the mad- 
ness of the friar, so vainly and desperately to divulge 
a treason before it had gotten any manner of strength ; 
and the saving of the fi*iar's hfe, which nevertheless 
was indeed but the privilege of his order; and the 
pity in the common people (which if it run in a strong 
stream doth ever cast up scandal and envy), made it 
generally rather talked than believed that all was but 
the King's device. But howsoever it were, hereupon 

1 He was hanged on Shrove-Tuesday, which m 1498-9 feil on the 18th 
of Febraary. Cid Chron. fo. 174. b. and Speed. 
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Perkin (that had offended against grace now the third 
time) was at the last proceeded with, and by commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Determiner arraigned at Wesfr- 
minster,^ upon divers treasons committed and perpe- 
trated after liis Coming on land within this kingdom 
(for so the judges advised, for that he was a foreigner), 
and condemned; and a few days after executed at 
Tybum ; where he did again openly read his confea- 
sion, and take it upon his death to be true. This was 
the end of this little cockatrice of a King, that was 
able to destroy those that did not espy him first. It 
was one of the longest plays of that kind that hath 
been in memory, and might perhaps have had another 
end, if he had not met with a King both wise, stont, 
and fortunate. 

As for Perkin's three counsellors, they had regis- 
tered themselves sanctuary-men, when their master 
did; and whether upon pardon obtained or continu- 
ance within the privilege, they came not to be pro- 
ceeded with. 

There was executed with Perkin the Mayor of Cork 
and his son, who had been principal abettors of his 
treasons. And soon after were iikewise condemned 
eight other pei*sons about the Tower-conspiracy ; 
whereof four were the Lieutenant's men. But of 
those eight but two were executed.^ And immedi- 
ately after was arraigned before the Earl of Oxford 
(then for the time High Steward of England) the 
poor Prince the Earl of Warwick ; not for the attempt 
to escape simply, for that was not acted ; and besides 
the imprisonment not being for treason, the escape 

i On the 16th of November, 1499. 
2 This is omitted in the tninslation. 
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by law could not be treason ; but for conspiring with 
Perkin to raise sedition, and to destroy the King. 
And the Earl confessing the indictment had judgment, 
and was shortly after beheaded on Tower-hill.^ 

This was also the end not only of this noble and 
commiserable ^ person Edward the Earl of Warwick, 
eldest son to the Duke of Clarence, but likewise of the 
line-male of the Plantagenets, which had flourished in 
great royalty and renown from the time of the famous 
King of England, King Henry the Second. How- 
beit it was a race often dipped in their own blood. 
It hath remained since, only transplanted into other 
names, as well of the imperial line as of other noble 
houses. But it was neither guilt of crime, nor reason 
of State, that could quench the envy that was upon the 
King for this execution. So that he thought good to 
export it out of the land, and to lay it upon his new 
ally Ferdinando King of Spain. For these two Kings 
understanding one another at half a word, so it was 
that there were letters shewed out of Spain, whereby 
in the passages conceming the treaty of the marriage, 
Ferdinando had written to the King in piain terms that 
he saw no assurance of his succession as long as the 
Earl of Warwick lived ; and that he was loth to send 
his daughter to troubles and dangers. But hereby as 
the King did in some part remove the envy from him- 
self, so he did not observe that he did withal bring a 
kind of malediction and infausting upon the marriage, 
as an ill prognostic ; which in event so far proved true, 
as both Prince Arthur enjoyed a very small time after 

1 He was arraigned on the 19th and beheaded on the 29th of November. 
For a Statement of the grounds of the arraignment, see Statutes of the 
Realm, p. 685. 1. 7. 

2 Vere commüerabiUt, 
VOL. XI. 20 
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the marriage ; and the Lady Eatherine henelf (a sad 
and a religioas woman) long after, when King Henry 
the Eighth bis resolution of a divorce from her was 
first made known to her, used some words, that she 
had not offended, bat it was a judgment of GUxl, fbr 
that her former marriage was made in blood ; meaning 
that of the Earl of Warwick.^ 

1 Sir James Mackintosh constraes these remarks, coapled witb tnotber 
a little further on (see note 8. p. 8l7), into a relnctant admitrion (ibr he 
ohooaes to regard everything fhat Baoon meutioiis to Henr3r*f disadraiitage 
BS a reluctant admission) that the ezecution of Warwiek had been deter- 
mined on beforehand betweeo Henry aod Ferdinand, and that hb offenoe 
was the resnlt of a snare laid by Henry in order to bring it aboat It does 
not seem to me that Bacon beJieved so much a§ this, or that the evidenoe 
requires ns to believe it. Bacon appears to have thonght that Henrj*! 
real motive for this nnjustifiable severity was state-policy: the desire to 
put an end at last to these dangers and tronbles; that the lajring it npob 
Ferdinand was a prttext^ to shift the nnpopnlarity of the aot ftom hinoseif ; 
and that Ferdinand, understanding the case and having himself an interest 
in it, had been willing to play into bis hands and provide him with this 
pretezt in case he should want it; which it was obvions that he yery 
likely might. As long as a male representative of the honse of York 
lived, Yorkist conspiracies were conttnually hatohing against Henry, npon 
varioas pretences, but always with the one nittmate aim of reinstating the 
tme heir on the throne. Whatever impostor might be put forward for 
convenience, it was in the tme heir alone that the hopes of all the con- 
spirators could meet and rest, and the chances therefore were that he 
would sooner or later be drawn into some plot which would involve him in 
a Charge of trcason. The question would then artse wbether in such a 
case as Warwick's — a case so extremely cruel and unjust — the rigonr 
of the law could be allowed to take its course. That it would be con- 
venient it should, it is idle to deny. What Ferdinand is represented to 
have Said was quite true : as long as the Earl of Warwiek lived, the suc- 
cession was not secure. That in the course of a negotiation for the mar- 
riage of bis daughter he should put this fact stronglv forward as a set-off 
Against the advantages of the match, was natural and no way wrong: it 
was a very material objection. This would of itself account for the occnr- 
rence of such passages in bis letters as are said to have been shown after 
the execution of Warwiek ; and would of itself bear out the whole of Ba- 
con's Statement as to the facti, The ezpression ** understanding each 
other at half a word ** does indeed imply something more as to Bacon*s 
cpinion. It implies an Impression on bis mind that there had been some 
coUusion between the two Kings on the subject; that Ferdinand had done 
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This fifteenth year of the King, there was a great 
plague both in London and in divers parts of the king- 
dom. Wherefore the King after often change of places, 
whether to avoid the danger of the sickness, or to give 

more than merely urge this point in bis letters as making against the eligi- 
bility of the match (which he might certainly have done withoat any 
blame); that he had foreseen the use which Heiiry might make of such 
a pretext if he shoald have occasion to use unpopulär severity towards 
Warwick, and had therefore the rather dwelt upon it 

Bacon raay have had grounds for such an impression, independent of the 
rnmour mentioned in the old histories. He raay very likely have seen the 
letters he speaks of. But I do not think we are at liberty to conclnde that 
his opinion went further than this. If he had believed as much as Sir 
James Mackintosh supposes him to admit, it is difficult to see why he did 
not adopt the narrative of Speed, who not only represents Warwick as 
entrapped into the conspiracy, but connects the plea for entrapping him 
with the case of Ralph WUford that ha^ ju»t been mentioned: a theory 
with which, if other circumstances corroborated it, the dates suit very 
well. Wilford's conspiracy was in February, 1498-9. " This new device 
(says Speed) to uncrown King Henry so wakened his own fears and the 
eyes of the Castilians (who had secretly agreed to marry their princess 
Katherine to our prince Arthur) that there seemed no sure ground of suc- 

cession if that the Earl of Warwick were not made away 

But oh the narrow capacities of the most seeing men; the conßdtnct 
v^ereofdidundoubtedly had this King (herein not justifiable, howsoever ez- 
cusable in respect of human frailty, which might propound to itself many 
fears and respects both public and private) to connivt at theploUed deathy or 
rather formal murder^ of this harmless gentleman^ whose wrong raay yet 
move the hardest to compassion, as it after wards stirred God in justice to 
revenge, prospering no part of that great work which was therefore thus 
corruptly sought to be perpetuated." This is the " sinister fame " which 
Bacon mentions as having been current at the time, but not as believed by 
himself ; as having been naturally suggested by that Singular sequence of 
events; but not as being the true explanation of them. It may easily be 
supposed that Bacon and Speed had the very same evidence before them, 
but drew different conclusions from it. 

My own difficulty is to understand how Henry could expect to relieve 
himself from any part of the odium of the business by laying it upon 
Ferdinand. One would think that the avowal of such a motive would 
only have made the act more odious than ever. But I suppose Ferdinand, 
being a great man and in alliance with England against France, was a 
populär favourite in England, and the match was populär; and the people, 
with true populär partiality, were disposed to excuse in the one the same 
crime which they abhorred in the other. 
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occafiion of an interview witli the Archduke, or both, 
sailed OTer with his Queen to Calais, üpon his com- 
' ing tliither the Archduke aent an houourable amba»- 
sage unto htm, as well to welcome bim into those parts, 
as to let hiin know that if it pteased bim he would 
come and do him revereiice. But it was aaid witlial, 
that the King migbt be pleased to appoint Bome place 
that were ont of any walled town or fortresa, for that 
he had denied the sanie upon like occaaion to the 
French King. And though he said he made a great 
difFerence between tlie two Kings, yet he would be loth 
to gire a precedetit, that might mske H aftta- to be«E- 
pected at his handa bj another whom.Iie tnuted Uu. 
The King accepted <^ the conrtee)', and adsüttedcrf^hii 
ezcnae, and appointed the place to he at Saint Petet^s 
Chnrch withoot Calais. Bat withal he dJd Timt ihs 
Archdnke with ambassMlors sent trom himself, wUd^ 
were the Lord St. John and the Becretary, imtö whcan 
the Archdnke did the hononr aa (going to mass at St. 
Omer's) to set the Lord Saint John on his right band 
and the secretary on his left, and so to ride between 
them to church. The day appointed for the interview 
the King went on horseback some distanee from Saint 
Peter's Church to receive the Archdnke. And upon 
their approaching, the Archduke made haste to light, 
and offered to hold the King'a stirrup at hiä aljghb- 
ing, which he ' would not permit, but descending from 
horseback they embraced with great aßection. And 
withdrawing int» the church to a place prepared, 
they had long Conference, not only upon the con- 
ünnation of former treaties,^ and the freeing of com- 

ool, See., and ttt» 
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merce,^ but upon crosa-marriages to be had between the 
Duke of York the King's second son, and the Arch- 
duke's daughter ; and again between Charles the Arch- 
doke's son and heir, and Mary the King's second daugh- 
ter. But these blossoms of unripe marriages were but 
of ^ friendly wishes, and the airs of loving entertain- 
ment ; though one of them came afterwards to a con- 
clusion ^ in treaty, though not in effect. But during the 
time that the two Princes conversed and communed to- 
gether in the suburbs of Calais, the demonstrations on 
both sides were passing hearty and afiectionate ; espe- 
cially on the part of the Archduke ; who (besides that 
he was a Prince of an excellent good nature) being 
conscious to himself how drily* the King had been 
used by bis counsel in the matter of Perkin, did strive 
by all means to recover it in the King's afiection. 
And having also bis ears continually beaten with the 
counsels of his father and father-in-law, who in respect 
of their jealous hatred against the French King did 
always advise the Archduke to anchor himself upon 
the amity of King Henry of England, was glad upon 
this occasion to put in ure and practice their precepts : 
calling the King patron, and fether, and protector, 
(these very words the King repeats, when he certified 

sale of English cloths at Antwerp and Barugh, in the Archduke^s domln- 
ions, had been agreed upon between Henry and Philip in the spring of 
1499. The sheriffs were directed to proclaim it on the 29th of May of that 
year. See Cal. Pat. Rolls, 14 Hen. VII. fo. 8. p. 26. 

^ So Ed. 1622. The MS. has ** comen,*' but a blank space is left be- 
tween the n and the comma which follows, as if the transcriber had feit 
that it was not the right word, and left that space for the insertion of the 
proper letter at the end. 

a So MS. Ed. 1622 omits « of." 

» So MS. Ed. 1622 has " to conclusion." The treaty alluded to was 
for a marriage between Charles and Mary. 

4 Morose etparum amanter. 
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of the loTing behaviour of the Axchduke to the dly,^) 
and what. eise he could devise to express his love and 
observance to the King. There came also to the King 
the Governor of Picardy and the Bailiff of AmienB, 
sent from Lewis the French King to do him honoor, 
and to give him knowledge of his victoiy and winning 
of the duchj of Milan. It seemeth the King was well 
pleased with the honours he received ftam those parts, 
while he was at Calais ; fbr he did himself ceitify all 
the news and occurrents of them in eyeiy partkmlar 
from Calais to the Major and Aldermen of London, 
which no doubt made no small talk in the City. For 
the King, though he could not entertain the good-wUl 
of the Citizens as Edward the Fonrth did, yet bj affiir 
bility and other princely graces did ever make yery 
much of them, and apply himself to them. 

This year also died John Morton,' Archbishop of 
Canterburj, Chancellor of England, and Cardinal. 
He was a wise man and an eloquent, but in his nar 
ture harsh and haughty, much accepted by the King, 
but envied by the nobility and hated of the people. 

1 Lilerü suis postea inseruit ad civiiatan Londini missiSy quibtts kumanitatem 
Archiducis proKxe commendavit. 

There is a copy of this letter in the old Chronicle (Vitel. A. xvi. fo. 178. 
b.) from which most of the particulars here given may have been taken. 
The Chief difference is in a thing of very small importance — the sequence 
of the two embassies ; which Bacon appears to have inverted. According 
to the King's letter, his embassy to the Archduke which was received 
with such distinction at St. Omer's was prior to the Archduke's message 
mentioned above. Henry's embassy was sent in acknowledgment of some 
former embassy of the Archduke's ; the Archduke's message in acknowl- 
edgment of this. The King's letter is dated Calais, June 2; and was writ- 
ten before his personal interview with the Archduke: which was to be on 
the Monday or Tuesday in Whitsun week. i. e. the 8th or 9th of June. 

2 In the beginning of October, according to the old Chronicle, p. 181. b. 
Reckoning by the years of the King's reign, it should have been not tkU 
year, but the next, the 16th. 
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Neither was his name left out of Perkin's proclama- 
tion ^ for any good will ; but they would not bring him 
in amongst the Eing's casting counters, because he had 
the image and superscription upon him of the Pope, in 
his honour of Cardinal. He wanne the King with 
secrecy and diligence, but chiefly because he was his 
old servant in his less fortunes, and also for that in 
his afiections he was not without an inveterate malice 
against the house of York, under whom he had been in 
trouble. He was willing also to take envy from the 
King more than the King was willing to put upon 
him. For the King cared not for subterfiiges, but 
would stand envy, and appear in any thing that was 
to his mind ; which made envy still grow upon him ; 
more universal, but less daring. But in the matter of 
exactions, time did after shew that the Bishop in feed- 
ing the King's humour did rather temper it. He had 
been by Richard the Third committed as in custody to 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he did secretly incite 
to revolt from King Richard. But after the Duke was 
engaged, and thought the Bishop should have been his 
chief pilot in the tempest, the Bishop was gotten into 
the cock-boat, and fled over beyond seas. But what- 
soever eise was in the man,^ he deserveth a most happy 
memory, in that he was the principal means of joining 
the two Roses. He died of great years, but of strong 
health and powers.^ 



^ Neque ex henevcientiA aliqtid nomen ejus omissum est in catalogo acbda- 
torum regis quos edictum Perkini peratrinxit ; »ed evm nolueruni cum reUquis 
admiscere ^pioniam, See. 

2 üicumque isU vir laudarulus atU reprehenderuhu occurraL 

8 Corpore vaHdus et animifacuUaiilnu integri», 

The old Chronicle says that he died " passing the years of foarscore and 
edd." 
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The nest year, which was tlie sixteenth year of the 
King and the year of our Loiil one tliousaiid five huii- 
dred, was the year of jubilee at Rome.' But Pope 
Alexander, to save the }i(uard and charges of nien's 
joumeys to Rome, thought good to maku over thosa 
gracea by exchange to such as would pay a conveiiieiit 
rate, seeing they could not come to fetch them.^ For 
Trhich purpose was sent into England Gasper Pons a 
Spauiard, the Pope's commissioner, better chosen than 
were the commissioners of Pope Leo afterwards em- 
ployed for Germaiiy ; for he cai-ried the business with 
gKKk irädom Hod seinldaace of ho&ie« : imovaiA M 
he leried great «imis of incnicy within tlu« hsd to tiM 
P«pe*B ose, witfa litüe or no aeandil. It wm thoimfat* 
die King Bbared in Üie mcmey. Bot it ■{^»•Mtfa iiji a 
letter* vhicli Cardinal Adrian, tha Kia^s pmAonm^ 
^writ to the King from Rome sonte few yean afiar, «hat 

1 Tb« j«Mt of JabilM extendsd Ihim Chrlitmu 14W, to ClniBtaiu IBOO. 
TktMfiB« it coiDclded mora luaiij with tbe King'a IBIh jtn. jMp« 
Poni cune in Uoa-UW. 

i Oim rainiH gravt ett^ «oi in palriä guemque 5tid r^cipere. 

* Opinio prava mcrtbuerat. 

* This letter or one to tlie Bsme eSbot b still ta he eeea in Uie Cotim 
CoUecCion. (Cleo. E. ili. So. 164.] It contaiiis tbe followiDg paseage; 
probnbly tlie one of whicb Bucon was ihinking, though It does not appear 
to tue to be quile decieire opon tbe poitit apecially In qucation. " Du» 
tl pradUam, jmJrf eil eerum, ralram Mnjetlatim lolnm /aiat initr ooaut 
Oaüu/licoi prilKipa qai tum tolunt admiiil pmiede Apotlollca iSctat cnmiatat 

tt tiJnidia, »td tüam aaUguam coUigertnlw dt *uü prapräi peruaui a<y 
nulfan KutomiR nuri i«ii ÄpoMlira nAverula kic Roma pramititu et oratori 
Apotloiicm manittro Pen dtUbtraut." 

It Hppenn from Henry's Privy Purse expeacee Ibat an tbfl IStb of Sep- 
tember, 1S02, there vns " delivered to Gaapsr Pon tha Pope's ontw, bj 
the King't commiindmaiit, for and unto ths Pope'B UBe, 40<Wf." K[co1m'i 
Excorpt. HiBl. p. ISA. 

Henry may pouibly bave repaid himself Cor (hie advance out of tbe 
money ntised byPons; snd tbence may have arisen Ihe report that be 
(band [n Ibs monay. 1 auppoM it may eaaily bave taken two jean to 
ootnplaCa tbe collection. 
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this was not so. For this Cardinal, being to persnade 
Pope Julius on the King's behalf to expedite the bull 
of dispensation for the marriage between Prince Hemy 
and the Lady Katherine, finding the Pope difficile in 
granting thereof, doth use it as a principal argument 
conceraing the King's merit towards that see, that 
he had touched none of those deniers which had been 
levied by Pons in England. But that it might the 
better appear (for the satisfaction of the common peo- 
ple) that this was consecrate money, the same nuncio 
brought unto the King a brief from the Pope, wherein 
the King was exhorted and summoned to come in per- 
son against the Turk. For that the Pope, out of the 
care of an universal father, seeing almost under his 
eyes the successes and progresses of that great enemy 
of the faith,^ had had in the conclave, and with the 
assistance of the ambassadors of foreign Princes, divers 
consultations about an holy war and general expedition 
of Christian Princes against the Turk. Wherein it 
was agreed and thought fit, that the Hungarians, 
Polonians, and Bohemians, should make a war upon 
Thracia : the French and Spaniards upon Graecia ; and 
that the Pope (willing to sacrifice himself in so good a 
cause) in person, and in Company of the King of Eng- 
land, the Venetians, (and such other states as were 
great in maritime power), would sail with a puissant 
navy through the Mediterrane unto Constantinople. 
And that to this end his Holiness had sent nuncios 
to all Christian Princes, as well for a cessation of all 
quarreis and difFerences amongst themselves, as for 

1 ** Also this year," says the old Chronicle, fo. 182., " come certain 
tidings to the King that the Tnrk had gotten the town Modon and made 
great destruction of the Christians.'* 
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speedy preparations and contributions of forces and 
treasure for this sacred enterprise. To this the King 
(who understood well the court of Rome)^ made an 
answer^ rather solemn than serious. Signifying that 
no Prince on earth should be more forward and obe- 
dient both by his person and bv all bis possible forces 
and fortunes to enter into this sacred war than himself. 
But that the distance of place was such, as no forces 
that he should raise for the seas could be levied or 
prepared but with double the charge and double the 
time (at the least) that they might be from the other 
Princes that had their territories nearer adjoining. 
Besides, that neither the manner of his ships (having 
no galleys) nor the experience of his pilots and mari- 
ners could be so apt for thosc seas as theirs. And 
therefore that his Holiness might do well to move one 
of those other Kings, who lay fitter for the purpose, to 
accompany him by sea, whereby both all things would 
be sooncr put in rendiness, and with less cliarge ; and 
the emulation and division of command which mifflit 
grow between those Kings of France and Spain, 
if they should both join in the war by land upon 
Groecia, might be wisely avoided. And tliat for his 
part he would not be wanting in aids and contribu- 
tion. Yet notwithstandino; if both these Kiiiüs should 
refuse, rather than his Holiness should go alone, he 
would wait upon him as soon as he could be ready. 
Always provided that he might first see all differences 
of the Christian Princes amongst themselves fully laid 

1 De animo et consiliis Papce bene informaivs. 

2 The ans wer may be read at length in Ellis's letters, Ist ser. vol. i. 
p. 48; where it is printed from the original Cott. MSS. Cleo. E. iii. fo. 
160. This which Bacon gives is only the substance of the business part 
of it. 



I 
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down and appeased, (as for his own part he was in 
none.) And that he might have some good towns 
upon the coast in Italy put into his hands, for the re- 
treat and safeguard of his men. Witlf this answer 
Gasper Pons retumed, nothing at all discontented. 

And yet this declaration of the King (as superficial 
as it was) gave him that reputation abroad, as he was 
not long after elected by the Knights of the Rhodos 
protector of their order ; all things multiplying to 
honour in a prince that had gotten such high esti- 
mation for his wisdom and sufficiency.^ 

There were these two last years some proceedings 
against heretics, which was rare in this King's reign ; 
and rather by penances than by fire.^ The King had 
(though he were no good schoolman) the honour to 
convert one of them ^ by dispute at Canterbury. 

This year also, though the King were no more 
haunted with sprites, for that by the sprinkling partly 
of blood and partly of water he had chased them 
away ; yet nevertheless he had certain apparitions 
that troubled him : still shewinff themselves from one 
region, which was the house of York. It came so to 
pass that the Earl of SufFolk, son to Elizabeth eldest 
sister to King Edward the Fourth by John Duke of 
Suffolk her second husband, and brother to John Earl 



^ In rebus civiUbus periiia. 

3 Et si aliquando contigeraty poeniterUiU poüut quam igne biebcmt. 

* This is recorded by the city Chronicler (p. 172.) who adds that he 
" dibd a Christian man, whereof his Grace have great honour." 

" The King (says Füller) by what arguments we know not, converted 
this priest and then presently gave order that he should be bumed ; which 
was done accordingly. Surely there was more in the matter than what 
appeared in the record, or eise one may boldly say that, if the King*8 con- 
verts had no better encouragement, this was the first he made and the last 
he was ever likely to make.'* Church History, iv. 16. 82. 
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of Lincoln, tliat was slaiu at Stokcfidd, häng of a 
hasty and cbuleric dispositiou, liaJ killed a man in bis 
fiiry- Whereupon the King gave hiin liis jtardun, but 
eitber willing to leave a cloud \r^yn liiiii or the better 
to make bim feel bis grace, produced liim opeidy to 
plead bis pardun. Tbia wrougbt in tbe Earl, as in a 
haugbty stomacb it usetli to do. For (be ignomiuy 
priated deeper than tbe grate. Wberefore lie being 
discontent Hed secredy into Flanders' uuto bis nunt 
the Duchess of Burgandy- The King startied at it. 
BuC beiug taugbt by troubles to use faii- and timely 
remedies, wrought so witb liim bj messages (tbi- Lady 
Margaret also growing by often feüing in ber alcbemy 
weary of her ex^ieriments, and [lanly being a little 
Bweetened for that tbc King bad not touched her name 
in the confession of Perkin,) that he came over agaiii 
Bpon giiod tenns. and was recouciled to the King. 

In tbe beginning of the next ytar, bfiiig iho seven- 
teeath of the King, the Lady Katherioe, foorth daii^i- 
ter of Ferdinande and Isabella, King and Queen of 
Spain, arrived in England at Plymoutb the second of 
October, and was married to Prince Arthur in Paul's 
the fourteenth of November foUowing ; tbe Prince 
being tben about fifteen years of age, and tbe lady 
about eighteen.* Tbe manner of her receiving, the 

1 In the moDth of Ad^iL Old ChrOD. fo. IBS. 

It Hemt the Earl baä anotber groutid of dltn-ontent. Hli Blder bt«thcr 
Joba had b«en attkinted duriag the Dake their filher's life; when th« 
Duke died Edmand olalnied Uie honour dihI estitte or bis falber. Bat 
Henry peniat«d In coneldering bim u the heir of hie brother, and jiaTe 
him ODly the t[Üe of Emi, with a smoll portioii of hls patrlmanyj — an 
inttanca of the troubles Uenrj bred hlmielf from bis averaioH to tbe HouM 
of York. 

* So aaj both Stowe and Speed: but [t leemi lo be a mietaka. Min 
Btrioklaud, ou the aaUwrlty of a SpouMi HS. Iq the poueujou of Sir 
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manner of her entiy into London, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great and trae 
magnificence, in regard of cost, shew, and order.i The 
chief man that took the care was Bishop Foxe, who 
was not only a grave counsellor for war or peace, but 
also a good surveyor of works, and a good master of 
ceremonies, and any thing eise that was fit for the 
active part belonging to the Service of conrt or state 
of a great King. This marriage was almost seven 
years in treaty, which was in part caused by the 
tender years of the marriage-couple ; especially of 
the Prince. But the true reason was that these two 
Princes, being Princes of great policy and profound 
judgment, stood a great time looking one upon an- 
other's fortunes, how they would go ; ^ knowing well 

Thomns Phillips, states that Katherine was bom on the 15th of December, 
1486 : therefore was not qnite sixteen at the time of her marriage. 

1 See a fall acconnt of it in the old Chronicle, p. 188. 6. — 201. 

3 This is the passage referred to in note 1. p. 806. It is qnoted by Sir 
James Mackintosh as imputing to Henry and Ferdinand (clearly thongh 
not directly) a "criminnl agreement*' for the removal of Warwick. He 
could hardlyf I think, have remembered his own admission that " history 
onght to be written without passion,*' when he found snch a meaning in 
these words. Dr. Lingard's remark is more pertinent. ** As almost three 
years elapsed (he says) between the treaty of marriage and the con- 
tract, this delay has been nrged as a proof that Ferdinand would not con- 
sent to it tili he was assured that the life of the Earl of Warwick, the real 
heir, would be taken by Henry. Bat the fact is that this was the earliest 
period stipulated in the treaty (Kymer, xii. 668.), which provided that as 
soon as Arthur had completed his twelfth year, the parents might, if they 
pleased, apply to the Pope for a dispensation.** This seems to be a suffi- 
cient answer to Sir James Mackintosh^s qnestion ** How came the espousal 
by proxy to occur only six months before the execution of Warwick, 
&c.? " . Arthur had not completed his twelfth year tili September, 1498. 
And if it be asked why this delay was provided for in the contract 
(marriages between children being in such cases — where Kings were the 
matchmakers and kingdoms the parties matched — not unusual), the 
reason here assigned by Bacon — if the obvious rationality and decency 
of the proceeding be not thought reason enough — is probably the tme 
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mean linie the very treaty itself gave 
■oad in ii.e world a reputation of a strait conjimc- 
non aud amity between tliem, which served on both' 
I sides to many purposes tbat their suveral ati^irs re- 
quired, and yet tbey continued still free. But in the 
end, wben the fortunes of both the Princes did grow 
evevy day moi'e and more prosporoua and assured, and 



OD«. As HO good could be got by closlng the qaestioQ, they [bonght ll 
betlor lo leflvB it open. 

Tbe tlilDg which requires euptnnntinD !e not the delay of the tnatch, but 
tbe refioLutlOD to oxpedite it. It was firet Hgr«ed upoo in genera] teirn« on 
tbe 3Tth of Mnrcb. liSä, before Arthur was three yean old. On tbe and 
of No»enibBr, I4B1, Kathetido'a dowry ivas aEtllfld, and it was asreed thst 
I ehe Bbould be brougbt to England aa soon ai Arthur had completed his 
foKtiettU/i year. On tha 2Snd of Seplembor, 1196, it was further agreed 
tbat BS soon i» the partiea Bbould he a! " legitimst« oge " for It, tbe mnr- 
liagB ihould be celebrated "per vtrba de jirairnli." And on the Brat of 
October following it iras arraugcd tbat, if Cor uny urgent cause it wäre 
thougbt fit tbat the luHrring« should be oelcbrated per etrin de pnatnli aa 
■oou as Aithur taad completod hli Imtf/Vi yeot, thtin the two Kings would 
apply for s diepeusntion for thxt purpose. Thin I luppn^^e was the treaty 
in wbich D'Ajala was conuemed. Henry «eems to liave been in no hurry 
•bout it; G» tboagh Goncladed on the Ist of October, UM, It wu not 
eonflnned by bim tili ihe ISth Jiily, U9T. On tbe 15th of the following 
iDOUtb the contiact was Bolemaised at Woodstock as formally as <t could 
be without the Pope'a diKpensation and vrhila Ihe partiea were ucder ags. 
The dispanaation was granted in February, 149T-8. Arthur completed 
his twellYb year in tbe following September. On the ISlh of Mdrch, 
14SS-9, Katherine appointed her procurator. On the 18th of May tbe 
mairiage was solemniaod by proxy. On the 20th of Dacember the proxy 
marriage was acknowledged by Katberine and approved by Ferdinand 
■nd leabella. On (he 2«th of May, l&OO, tha wboTe proceeding was foi^ 
mally reclted and ratifled by Henry. And fear months bad still U> pais 
befure the earliesC time ever Ihought of for tbe actual anion. If it be 
asked wby it was resoWed to celebrate the proiy marriage sooner thao 
was originally inlended (a reaolution which eeems to have beon takon in 
October, 1496), the answer is simple and obvioiis. By the original treaty, 
Ferdinand bad engaged to eend his daughter to England at hii onm Aarge 
as sooQ 09 Arthur bad completed his fonrteenth year; whicb woald b« 
In September, 1600. And be naturally wished, b«fore be commanoed hia 
preparations for aending her, lo bave the contract made irrevocable and 
indiasolnble. 
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that looking all about them they saw no better con- 
ditians, they shut it up. 

The marriage-money the Princess brought (which 
was tumed over to the King by act of renunciation) 
was two hundred thousand ducats : whereof one hun- 
dred thousand were payable ten days after the solem- 
nization, and the other hundred thousand at two pay- 
ments annual ; but part of it to be in jewels and plate, 
and a due course set down to have them justly and in- 
difFerently priced.^ The jointure or advancement of 
the lady, was the third part of the principality of 
Wales, and of the dukedom of Comwall, and of the 
earldom of Chester ; to be after set forth in seveiv 
alty. And in case she came to be Queen of Eng- 
land her advancement was left indefinite ; but thus ; 
that it should be as great as ever any former Queen 
of England had. 

In all the devices and conceits of the triumphs of 
this marriage, there was a great deal of astronomy. 
The lady being resembled to Hesperus, and the Prince 
to Arcturus ; and the old King Alphonsus (that was 
the greatest astronomer of Kings and was ancestor to 
the lady) was brought in to be the fortune-teller of 
the match. And whosoever had those toys in com- 
piling, they were not altogether pedantical. But you 
may be sure that King Arthur the Briton, and the 
descent of the Lady Katherine from the house of Lan- 
caster, was in no wise forgotten. But as it should 
seem, it is not good to fetch fortunes from the stars. 
For this young Prince (that drew upon him at that 
time not only the hopes and affections of his country, 
but the eyes and expectation of foreigners) after a few 

1 So MS. Ed. 1622 has "prized." 
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months, in the b^inning of April, deceased at Ltidlow 
Castle, where he was sent to keep his resiance and 
court as Frince of Wales. Of this Frince, in respect 
he died so young, and hj reason of his ikther's 'manner 
of education, that did cast no great lustxe npon bis 
chüdren, there is litüe particular memoiy. Onlythns 
mueh remaineth, that he was very studious and leam- 
ed beyond his years, and beyond the cnstom of great 
Princes. 

There was a doubt ripped up in the times following^ 
when the divorce of King Henry the Eighth from the 
Lady Eatherine did so much bnsy the World, whether 
Arthur was bedded with his lady or no, whereby that 
matter in &ct (of camal knowledge) might be made 
part of the case. And it is tme that the lady heraelf 
denied it, or at least her counsel stood npon it, and 
would not blanch that advantage ; ^ although the plenir- 
tude of the Pope's power of dispensing was the main 
question. And this doubt was kept long open in re- 
spect of the two Queens that succeeded, Mary and 
Elizabeth, whose legitimations were incompatible one 
with another ; though their succession was settled by 
act of Parliament. And the times that favoured Queen 
Mary's legitimation would have it believed that there 
was no camal knowledge between Arthur and Kath- 
erine ; not that they would seem to derogate from the 
Pope's absolute power to dispense even in that case ; 
but only in point of honour, and to make the case 
more favourable and smooth. And the times that 
favoured Queen Elizabeth's legitimation (which were 
the longer and the later) maintained the contrary. 
So much there remaineth in memory ; that it was half 

1 l^ßrmamentum causa: non contemnendum omitü fioluisse. 
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a year's time ^ between the creation of Henry Prince 
of Wales and Prince Arthur's death ; which was con- 
strued to be, for to expect a füll time whereby it might 
appear whether the Lady Katherine were with child 
by Prince Arthur or no. Again the lady herseif pro- 
cured a bull for the better corroboration of the mar- 
riage, with a clause of (yel forsan eogrdtam) which 
was not in the first bull. There was given in evi- 
dence also when the cause of the divorce was handled, 
a pleasant passage,^ which was ; that in a moming 
Prince Arthur upon bis up-rising from bed with her 
called for drink, which he was not accustomed to do» 
and finding the gentleman of bis Chamber that brought 
him the drink to smile at it and to note it, he said mei^ 
rily to him that he had been in the midst of Spain 
which was an bot region, and bis joumey had made 
him dry ; and that if the other had been in so hot a 
clime he would have been drier than he. Besides the 
Prince was upon the point of sixteen years of age^ 
when he died, and forward, and able in body. 

The February foUowing, Henry Duke of York was 
created Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester and 
Flint. For the dukedom of Comwall devolved to 
him by Statute. The King also being fast-handed^ 
and loth to part with a second dowry, but chiefly 
being affectionate both by his nature and out of politic 

1 Nearly a year. Prince Arthur died about the 2nd of April, 1602. 
Prince Henry was created Prince of Wales on the 18th of February 
foUowing. 

2 Scomma quoddam facetum. 
> About fifteen and a half. 

4 At rex ingenio ienax, et non Itbenter redihu novos^ si alibi nupnuet Hen- 
ricuSf assignatunu ; sed prcBcipue prcpter affechtm ntum, foo et nattwä €i 
propter rationes poUticas Ferdinandum proseotUtu ett^ affinUatii priorit con- 
tinuaruü cupidusy ^c. 

VOL. XI. 21 
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considerations to contmue the alliance with Spain, pre« 
vailed with the Prince (though not without some rel- 
uctation,^ such as coold be in those jears^ for he was 
not twelve jears of age) to be contracted with the 
Princess Katherine : the secret providence of Gk)d 
ordaining that marriage to be the occasion of great 
events and changes. 

The same year were the espousals of James King of 
Scotland with the Lady Margaret the Eing's eldest 
daughter; whieh was done hj proxy, and published 
at Paulis Gross, the five and twentieth of Jannaiy, 
and Te Deom solemnly snng. Bat certain it is, that 
the joy of the City thereupon shewed, by ringing of 
bells and bonfires and such other incense of the people, 
was more than could be expected in a case of so great 
and fresh enmity between the nations ; especially in 
Lotion, wMch L &r »o^h off fto.» fe^ 4 « 



1 Bacon^s authority for this Statement was probably Speed, who asserto 
it, OD the strength apparently of Prince Henryks protestation, made on the 
27th of June, 1505, when he was jast turned foarteen. According to Dr. 
Lingard, however, this protestation was dictated by his father, and was 
not intended to imply any objcction on the part of young Henry to raarry 
Katherine, bat only to leave him free. *^ The King assured Ferdinand 
(says Lingard) that his only object was to free his son from all previons 
Obligation ; he still wished to marry Katherine, but was also free to marry 
any other woman.** (Chap. 6. p. 829.) Dr. Lingard also represents the 
proposition for this marriage as having come from Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and as one on which Ferdinand was much bent: which Henry knew, and 
kept the question open in order to engage him in furtherance of some 
matrimonial projects of his own. 

Sir Richard Morysine in his Apomaxis calumniarum, ^c. (1537) states 
that Henry himself afterwards, taking the failure of his own health and 
the death of his Queen (quam merito suo unice deamabat) as intimations 
of the divine displeasure at this contract, sent for his son, told him it was 
wrong to tliink that God's laws were not God's Inws when the Pope chose, 
obtained a promise from him that he would not marry his brother*8 wid- 
ow, and formally annulled the contract. And I believe that evidence in 
confirmation of this Statement has recently been discovered. 
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the former calamities of the war : and therefore might 
tnily be attributed to a secret instinct and inspiring 
(which many times runneth not only in the hearts 
of Princes but in the pulse and veins of people) touch- 
ing the happiness thereby to ensue in time to come. 
This marriage was in August following consummate at 
Edinburgh : the King bringing his daughter as far as 
CoUywestpn on the way ; and then consigning her to 
the attendance of the Earl of Northumberland ; who 
with a great troop of lords and ladies of honour 
brought her into Scotland to the King her husband. 
This marriage had been in treaty by the space of al- 
most three years,^ from the time that the King of 
Scotland did first open his mind to Bishop Foxe. The 
sum given in marriage by the King was ten thousand 
pounds : and the jointure and advancement assured by 
the King of Scotland was two thousand pounds a year 
after King James his death, and one thousand pounds 
a year in present for the lady's allowance or mainten- 
ance : this to be set forth in lands, of the best and most 
certain revenue.^ During the treaty it is reported that 
the King remitted the matter to his counsel, and that 
some of the table in the freedom of counsellors (the 
King being present) did put the case, — that if God 
should take the King's two sons without issue, that 
then the kingdom of England would feil to the King 
of Scotland, which might prejudice the monarchy of 
England. Whereunto the King himself replied ; That 
if that should be, Scotland would be but an accession 
to England, and not England to Scotland ; for that the 

^ Rather more than three years. Fox was formally commissioned to 
treat of the marriage on the llth September, 1499. 
2 Qui redätis teparandi erant ex ptxBcipuis et certissimis reditibus. 
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greate.r would draw the lesa : and tliat it was a safer 
Union fbr England t.han that of France. Tliis passed 
aa an orat'le, and silenccd tliose that moved the ques- 
tion. 

The same year was fatal as well fbr deaths as mar- 
riages ; and that with equal tempej". For the joj-s and 
feastB of the two inarriages were compensed ivith the 
mourninga and funerals of Prince Arthur (of whom 
we have apoken), and of Queen EHzabetli, wlio died 
in child-bed in the Tower, and the child lived not long 
after. There died also that year Sir Reignold Bray, 
who was noted to have had with the King the greatest 
IVeedom of any comiBellor ; but it was but a fteedom 
the better to set off flattery ; yet he bare more dian 
Hia just part of envy for the exactions, 

At thia time the King's eatate was very prosperous : 
secured hy tlie amity of Scotland ; strengthcned by 
that of Spain ; cherished hy that of Burgundy ; all 
domcstic ti-oubles quenched ; and all noise of war (like 
t thnöder «&*■ off) going upoB Italy. WlleW*«* tt^ 
Jure, which maBy times is happily contained aiid re- 
frained by SMne bands of fortime, l>egan to take plaoe • 
in the King ; carrj-ing as with a itrong tide bis aflfec- 
tions and thoughts unto the gath<eiing and heaping up 
of treaaure. And as Kings do more easily änd instm- 
ments for their will and humour than for their Service 
and honour, he had gotten for bis purpose, <» beyoml 
his purpose, two instnunetits, Empson and Dudley ; 
wfaom the people esteenied as his horse^eecheS and 
ahearera : bdj men and careless of taxae, and that 
toolt toll of their master's grist. Dudley was of a 
good fitmily, eloquent, and one that conld put hat«)ful 

1 Pratalert rt proAm^nari tß-OKÜ. 
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businesa into good langoage« But Empson, that was 
the son of a sieve-maker, triumphed always upon the 
deed done ; ^ putting oflF all other rospects whatsoever, 
These two persons being lawyers in sicienc^ and privy 
counsellors in authority, (as the corruption of the betet 
things is the worst) turned law and justice into worm- 
WQod and rapine. For first their mauner was to causie 
divers subjects to be indicted of sundry crimes ; and so 
far forth to proceed in form of law ; but when the 
bills were found, tben presently to commit them ; and 
nevertheless not to produce them in any reasonable 
time ^ to their answer ; but to sufier them to languish 
long in prison, and by sundry artificial devices and 
terrors to extort from them great fines and ransoms, 
which they termed compositions and mitigations. 

Neither did they, towarda the end, observe so much 
as the half-face of justice,® in proceeding by indict- 
ment ; but sent forth their precepts to attach men and 
convent them before themselves and some others at 
their private houses, in a court of commission ; ^ and 

1 Factum semper urgebcU deque eo triumphabai. He was satisfied, so he 
got the thing done, no matter how : an explanation which I should not 
have thought it worth while to add, but that Sir Jaraes Mackintosh (who 
had a bad habit of altering Bacon^s phraseology to suU bis own ideas of 
elegance, even where he professes by inverted commM to qaote the words) 
Substitutes ''*' triumphed in his deeds: '* an expression which throws the em- 
fihasis so effectually on the vrrong word that it may be said to miss all the 
meaning. 

3 Cum vero hiUa impetitUmis^ quoB vim tantum accutoHonii tum decisionis 
he^ktbantj verm reperii» fuerint^ staHm eo$ custodia k'wkre. Nequ» tarnen 
causam juridicd vid prosequebantur aut eos tempore cOHvementi ad se defen- 
dendum producebant^ &c. 

For " in any reasonable time " the Edition of 1622 has " to any reason- 
able tin^e ; " a misprint, I presume, The MS. has " in." 

« Quinetiam usu audaciores facti^ (andern tarn contemptim et incuriose pro- 
cesserunt ut ne cUmidiam illampartemf &iQ. 

^ Chlore scUicet commimonis sucb» 
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there used to shuffle up a summary proceeding hy ez- 
amination,^ withoat trial of jmy ; assoming to them- 
selves there ^ to deal both in pleas of the crown and 
controversies civU. 

Then did thej also use to inthral and charge the 
snbjects' lands with tennres in capitef by finding fidse 
Offices,^ and thereby to work upon them fi>r wardships,*^ 
liveries, premier seisins,^ and alienations, (being the 
fruits of those tenures); refiising (npon divers pre- 
texts and delajs) to admit men to traverse those 
fidse Offices, aceording to the law. 

Nay the King's wards after they had accomplished 
their fiiU age could not be sufifered to have livery of 
their lands without paying excessive fines, &r exceed- 
ing all reasonable rates. 

They did also vex men with informalion of intni- 
sion^ upon scarce colonrable titles. 

When men were outlawed ® in personal actions, they 
would not permit them to purchase their charters of 
pardon, except they paid great and intolerable sums ; 
Standing upon the strict point of law, wliich upon ut- 
lawries giveth forfeiture of goods. Nay contrary to 

1 T-W quädam justilim summarid et irregulnri, per examincUionem solatny 
abtque duodecim virorum judicio^ causas terminabant. 

3 In hitj'ustituB latebris. 

8 Tenura immediata de Corona aut persona regit ; non de baronid autptxd- 
dio guperiore aut hujusmodi. (Ind. Vocab.) 

^ Fabas inquisitiones. 

6 JuSj per quod custodia haredum minoins aUatiSy qui teneni per ierntium 
equitiSj periinet ad dominum. Id. 

6 Jus^ donatio accrescens^ ad summam pecunia^ quamprimum hosredet tini 
plencB aUitis Id. 

7 De intrutione in terras regias ... ex merit ccdumniis et prastexitbu» vix 
probabilibus. 

8 Utkgati : Proscripti ex formida legis^ vel propter capitaUa^ vel propler 
contemptum et contumaciam. (Ind. Voc.) 
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all law and colour, they maintained ^ the King ought 
to have the half of men's lands and rents, during the 
Space of füll two years, for a pain in case of utlawry. 
They would also rüffle with Jurors^ and inforce them 
to find as they would direct, and (if they did not) 
convent them, imprison them, and fine them. 

These and many other courses,^ fitter to be buried 
than repeated, they had of preying upon the people ; 
both like tarne hawks for their master, and like wild 
hawks for themselves ; insomuch as they grew to great 
riches and substance. But their principal working* 
was upon penal laws, wherein they spared none great 
nor small ; nor considered whether the law were possi- 
ble or impossible, in use or obsolete : but raked over 
all old and new Statutes ; though many of them were 
made with Intention rather of terror than of rigour ; * 
ever having a rabble of promoters, questmongers, 
and leading Jurors ® at their command ; so as they 
could have any thing found," either for fact or valu- 
ation. 

There remaineth to tliis day a report, that the King 
was on a time entertained by the Earl of Oxford (that 
was his principal servant both for war and peace) 
nobly and sumptuously, at his Castle at Henningham. 
And at the King's going away, the Earl's servants 
stood in a seemly manner in their livery coats with 
cognizances ranged on both sides, and made the King a 
lane. The King called the Earl to him, and said, My 

1 De proprio addehant, 

2 Cum duodecim viris et juratojibus grandioribtu minaciter agere, 
8 OppressUmes et concussiones. 

* PrcBcipuum autem eorum flagellum* 

6 Quam ut mmmojure ageretur. 
8 Juratorum pragmaiicorwn, 

7 Veredicto exhiberi et conßrmari. 
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I have heard much of your hoapitality, but 1 

r than tlie speech. These handaome genüe- 

L and yeoraen which I see on both sicles of 

) your nitsnial aervants. The Eaj'l smiled and 

t may please your Grace, that wcre not for minc 

oomas to do UM servioe «t Boch « tiwe sa düa, and 
' |[iitefi7 to sea yonr Once., The King stMiwd « Uttle, 
■ad Said, By my &ith, (my lord) I ihaok 70» ßir wf 
good dieer, bot 1 tnay not eodom to Im-ye wj livf. 
bvokm in my ä^t. My attomey nniat apetk niA 
yoa. And it ia part of the report, thot tbe £ad cwo- 
poonded for no lea« than fifieen Üuniaiuid mnÄ».' 
And to ahew further the King'a oxtrame dtUgBooe ; I 
do romomber to hav« aeen long linoe • book of mp 
eompt of £mpBon*s, that had the King*B band aknort 
to eveiy leaf by way of «going, and waa io aome 
Juices posdlled in the morgent with the King's band 
Hkewise, ivhere was this remembrance.^ 

1 J^amuS exlraordinoTii auU vimuta impitaü, 

* The KiDg risited Lord Oifonl od tbe Sth oT An^st, 11S8 (see Piivj 
Porae exptnses aT Hen. VII. p. HB.), od which occssiou thii may h(i*e 
happened. A heavier fine für h lEmÜBr ofTeoce was exncted from Lord 
AbergnveDDy BOme yenrs aflernsrda. In d memoniiiduni or obligatiooi 
■nd tun» of moncy received bjr Edmund Dudley Tor flnss ind dnti« ta bo 
pdid to tha King, of whioh a copy ia praaerved in tha Harleinn collection 
(1BT7, t 47.), the following ilem appears »e belangintc to the aSrd ywr of 
theraigni- 

"Item; delivered Üiree eiemplifloiitionB under tha teal of the L. of 
Kitig's Bench of the confession and condamnation of the Lord BurgsTanny 
for auch retniners tu ha was Indicteü of [□ Kant: which amoiiDtath anto 
for hie pitit anly afler the rate of the inonths BB.BOOL" 

It appeare from the Calendar of l'atent Rolls (M Hen. VII. pt 8. p. 18.) 
that Gearge Nevile, Knt., Lord Bergevanny recaived a pardon of all felo- 
nies, offancae against the forest laws, &c. on tha ISth of Febrnaiy, 160T-8: 
two montha hefors Henry'e death. Fabyan raenlioni hia baing eommitted 
to the Tower " for n carlain displaasare which o 
May, 1606. 

* Hemorioja iata EmptoatM 



r see 1 

riüe- 
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Item, Received, of such a one, five marks, for a 
pardon to be procnred ; ^ and if the pardon do not 
pass, the money to be repaid ; except the party 
be some other ways satisfied. 

And over against this memorandum (of the King's 
own hand^), 

Otherwise satisfied. 

Which I do the rather mention because it shews in the 
King a neamess,^ but yet with a kind of justness. So 
these little sands and grains of gold and silver (as it 
seemeth) holp not a little to make up the great heap 
and bank. 

But meanwhile to keep the King awake, the Earl of 
Suffolk, having been too gay at Prince Arthur's mar- 
riage,* and sunk himself deep in debt, had yet once 
more a mind to be a knight-errant, and to seek adven- 
tures in foreign parts ; and taking bis brother with 
him fled again into Flanders. That no doubt which 
gave him confidence, was the great murmur of the 
people against the King's govemment. And being a 
man of a light and rash spirit, he thought every va- 
pour would be a tempest. Neither wanted he some 
party within the kingdom. For the murmur of people 

1 Ckmckmaiionem A. B. impetrandam. 

2 Per manum Regis propriam oppodta tunt hoK verba. 
8 Magnam par$imoniam. 

* This is Polydore'8 Statement, but it is a mistake. The Earl of Suffolk 
was gone above a month before Katherine arrived. Fabyan and the old 
Chronicle distinctly State that he departed secretly ont of the land in Au- 
gust, 1501; three months before the marriage of Prince Arthur; and the 
Calendar of Patent Rolls (17 Hen. VII. pt. 2. p. 4.) puts the raatter ont of 
doubt; for we there find that on the 8th of October (1501) Sir Robert 
Lovell was appointed receiver and surveyor of all lands, &c. in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, late the property of Iht rebel Edmund JEarl qf Suffolk, 
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awakes the discontents ^ of nobles, and again that call- 
eth up commonly some head of sedition. The King 
resorting to his wonted and tried arts, caused Sir 
Robert Cureon, captain of the Castle at Hammes, 
(being at that time beyond sea, and therefore less 
likely to be wrought upon by the King) to fly from 
his Charge and to feign himself a servant of the Earl's. 
This knight having insinuated himself into the secrets 
of the Earl, and finding by him upon whom chiefly he 
had either hope or hold, advertised the King thereof 
in great secreey ; but nevertheless maintained his own 
credit and inward trust with the Earl. Upon whose 
advertisements, the King attached William Courtney 
Earl of Devonshire, his brother-in-law,^ married to 
the Lady Katherine, daughter to King Edward the 
Fourth ; William Delapole, brother to the Earl of 
Suffolk ; Sir James Tirrell and Sir John Windham, 
and some other meaner persons, and committed them 
to custody.^ George Lord Abergavenny and Sir 
Thomas Green were at the same time apprehended ; 
but as upon less suspicion, so in a freer restraint, and 
were soon after delivered. The Earl of Devonshire 
being interessed in the blood of York, (that was 
rather feared than nocent,**) vet as one that micrht be 
the object of othei-s plots and designs, remained pris- 
oner in the Tower durino; the Kinoj's life. William 
Delapole was also lonoj restrained, tliough not so 
straitlv. But for Sir James Tirrell (acrainst whom 

1 Normern verum Studium. 

2 Arcfissinta affinitate cum Rege conjuncius (quippe qui tn matritnonium^ 
See). It should have been '* his wife's brother-in-hiw." 

8 About the beglnning of March, 1501-2. Cid Chron. fo. 201. b. 
* Qui cum san(/iiine ßimilice Ehoraceiuis tarn alto gradu commixtus erat 
ideoque a rege meiuebatur sa/ie, licet omnino insonsj'uerit. 
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the blood of the innocent Princes, Edward the Fifth 
and his brother, did still cry from under the altar), 
and Sir John Windham, and the other meaner ones, 
they were attainted and executed ; ^ the two knights 
beheaded. Nevertheless to confinn the credit of Cur^ 
son (who belike had not yet done all his feats of activ- 
ity), there was published at Paul's Gross about the 
time of the said executions^ the Pope's bull of excom- 
munication and curse against the Earl of Suffolk and 
Sir Robert Curson, and some others by name, and 
likewise in general against all the abettors of the said 
Earl : wherein it must be confessed, that heaven was 
made too much to bow to earth, and religion to policy. 
Bat soon after,^ Curson when he saw time retumed 
into England, and withal into wonted fevour with the 
King, but worse farae with the people. Upon whose 
retum the Earl was much dismayed, and seeing him- 
self destitute of hopes (the Lady Margaret also by 
tract of time and bad success being now become cool 
in those attempts), after some wandering in France 
and Germany, and certain little projects (no better 
than squibs) of an exiled man, being tired out, retired 
again into the protection of the Archduke Philip in 
Flanders, who by the death of Isabella was at that 
time King of Castile, in the right of Joan his wife. 

1 On the 6th of May, 1602 (Stowe). 

2 Later. We learn from Fabyan that they were cursed twice ; once on 
the Sunday before St. Simon and Jude, 1602 ; which was the 23rd of ücto- 
ber; and again on the first Sunday in Lent, 1608; which was the 6th of 
March. 

« Not before March, 1602-8. See last note. It appears from the Calen- 
dar of Patent Rolls that he received a pardon on the 6th of May, 1604. 
That he had been acting all the time in the interest and confidence of 
Henry, is stated on no better authority, I believe, than Polydore's, and may 
be fairly doubted. 
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s year, belng the nineteenth of hi» reign,^ the 
1 g called his Parliament, whereiu a man may easily 
, gu&ss how absolut« the King took himseif to be with 

(his Parliament ; ^ wlieu Dudley, that was so liatelul, 
, was made Speaker of the House of Commons. In this 
Pavlianient there were not made many^ Statutes meni- 
orabte touching public government, But those that 
were liad still tbe stamp of the King's wisdom and 
policy. 

There was a statuta made for the disannulling of 
all patents of lease or grant to auch as came not upon 
lawful sumnions to serve the King in his wars, against 
tiia enemiea or rebels, or that shouM depart without 
the King's licence ; with an exception of certain per- 
sona of the long-robe : providmg novertheless that tliey 

1 Kot thii <rs[ir, if by " Ibi« " b« m«Eiat the jenr of th« eiceutioti jtut 
tnantiotieil- Sir Jatnei Tyrrel wna execuMd oit llio 6lh of Mav, ICiOa, A. 
B. IT. Pailiainent mal aa Üie IBlh of .laiiufli-y, 1603-4, A. B. 1». 

1 Tbli firo*rlDg "sbtohlMnnt of lliB King with hit Parilamcnt," u ab- 
•olutenMS whtch biB son Inberlted, eufflciently acconnU for th> d1<cant[nn- 
ance of the " Great Councils," formerly resort*d to by way of feeler or 
preparotive, when in umattlad tlmes the temper of ■ Parlisment could aet 
M well be roreiieen. After the sand of Henry VIII., in whioh yeir Iha 
Register of Che PrlTy Conncll (dieconlinued or lost since the 13th of Hen. 
VI.) WS9 ordered Co be regularly kept, there ia no record I believe of the 
holditig of Bny «uch " Great Counoil." The »tranga thing ia that tbfly 
■hauld have dropped, not Only oöl of uae, but ooC of memorj: > thing M 
■trange that one wonld doubt whether they evsr were In nte, if tt were not 
eelabllshed by sTidsnce direct and Incontrovertibla. That a foreigner, and 
a man of no great engacity, like Polydora Vergil, should overlook the fact, 
l> nothing remnrkabiej tbat ottaer populär historians ehonid foUow thelr 
luder wlthouC inqnlry, vu natural i that lo >Ironj[ &n amy of nagatiie 
evidence should be taken by ordtnary inquirers aa sulBciant proof that od 
anch Councils had erer beon called, was also natural. But that profoand 
eoDetitntionnl lawyer* llks Sir Edwan] Coke, and profoand eonititutional 
■ntlqaarlans llke Sir Robert Ootton, should have met with nothing in thelr 
Tesaarchet lo nuggeit the faot, ia a mystsry to me. 

* So US. Pauca adnalun laHt mU Itgei, ka. Bd. 1813 hu " anj." 
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fthould have the King's wages from their honse,^ tili 
their retum home again. There had been the like 
made before for ofBces,* and by this statnte it wa» 
extended to lands. Bat a man maj easily see by 
many Statutes made in this King's time, that the King 
thought it safest to assist martial law by law of Par- 
liament. 

Another Statute was made, prohibiting the bringing 
in of manufactures of silk wrought by itaelf or mixt 
with any other thrid.* But it was not of stuffs of 
whole-piece (for that the realm had of them no manu- 
facture in use at that time), but of knit silk or textnre 
of silk ; as ribbands, laces, cauls, points, and girdles, 
&c. which the people of England eould then well skill 
to make. This law pointed at a true prineiple ; That 
where foreign materials are but superfluities, foreign 
manufactures should be i)rohibited. For that will 
either banish the superfluity, or gain the manufao* 
ture. 

There was a law also of resumption of patents of 
gaols, and the reannexing of them to the sheriflTwicks ;* 
privileged officers being no less an Interruption of jus- 
tice than privileged places. 

There was likewise a law to restrain the by-laws 
or ordinances of corporations, which many times were 
against the prerogative of the King^ the common law 
of the realm, and the liberty of the subject : being 



1 So MS. and Ed. 1622. The tmnslation has apritno dU profecticmt mUB, 
There seems to be an error in the English; which should apparently be 
from the day of leaving their haute* The words of the act <19 H. 7. c. 1.) 
are " from the time of comiog fV-om bis house toward tb« Khi^'* &c. 

s Quatenus ad concesmne» oßciorum civiUvm, 

> Vel nmpliciier vel cum mixturd aHeriutßü texicB, See 10 H. 7. c. 21. 

* 19 H. 7. c. 10. 
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fratemities in evil.^ It was therefore provided, that 
they should not be pat in execation, without the allow- 
ance of the chancellor, treasurer, and the two chief 
jastices, or three of them ; or of the two justices of 
circmt where the Corporation was. 

Another law was in effect to bring in the silver of 
the realm to the mint, in making all clipped minished 
or impaired coins of silver not to be current in pay- 
ments ; ^ withoat giving any remedy of weight ; * but 
with an exceprion only of reasonable wearing ; which 
was as nothing, in respect of the incertainty ; and so 
upon the matter to set the mint on work, and to give 
way to new coins of silver which should be then 
minted.* 

There likewise was a long Statute against vagabonds, 
wherein two things may be noted ; the one, the dis- 
like the Parliament had of gaoling of them, as that 
which was chargeable, pesterous,^ and of no open ex- 
ample. The other, that in the Statutes of this King's 
time (for this of the nineteenth year is not the only 
Statute of that kind) there are ever coupled the pun- 
ishment of vagabonds, and the forbiddincr of dice and 
Cards and unlawfiil games unto servants and mean 
people, and the putting down and suppressing of ale- 



1 i. e. these corporations being fratemities in evil. Ilujusmodi municipiU 
ei collegiis nil aliud exislenlibus quam fraternilaübus in malo. See 19 H. 7. 
c. 7. 

2 {. e. the object of the law was to bring silver to the mint; its enaciment 
was that clipped coins should not be current. Hoc revera agebat^ ui^ &c. 
Ordinabat autem ut, &c. See 19 H. 7. c. 5. 

3 Ne grani quidem facta gratid, quam remedium vocant. 

4 Adeo ut per consequentiam omnes nummos argetUeos in monetariam regis^ 
itei'um recudendos^ adduci necesse futrit ; unde rex propter novam cusionem 
fructum perciperet. 

5 The translation has Carceres superoneraret. 
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houses ; as strings of one root together, and as if the 
one were unprofitable without the other.^ 

As for riots and retainers, there passed scarce any 
Parliament in tfais time without a law against them: 
the King ever having an eye to might and multi- 
tude.^ 

There was granted also that Parliament a subsidy,* 
both from* the temporalty and the clergy. And yet 
nevertheless ere the year expired there went oat com- 
missions for a general benevolence ; ^ though there 
were no wars ; no fears. The same year the City 
gave five thousand marks, for confirmation of their 
liberties; a thing fitter for the beginnings of kings* 
reigns than the latter ends. Neither was it a small 
matter that the mint gained upon the late Statute, by 
the recoinage of groats and half-groats; now twelve- 
pences and six-pences. As for Empson and Dudley's 

1 ». e. as if the panishment of the one were anprofitable without the 
putting down of the othera. The translation has, more correctly, atque aß 
M altenan cUnque cateri» exüngui potte vana opinio tutU The Statute in 
question is 19 U. 7. c. 12. 

> Magnatum poUniiam etpnpularea ccetus. See 10 H. 7. c. 13, 14. 

8 The King had at this time a claim by law upon his subjects for " two 
reasonable aids; '* one for the knighting of his son, the other for the mar> 
riage of his daughter. The Ck)mmon8 ofiered him 40,000^ in Heu of the 
Said two aids. See Statutes of the Realm, p. 676. 

The old Chrouicle says that there was granted to the King at this Par- 
liament an aid of 36,000t 

Modem historians State, I do not know on what authority, that the King 
was content with 30,000t 

* So MS. Ed. 1622 has " for." 

6 This is stated by HoHnshed; and in the book of the King*s payments 
(Chapter House Records: A. 5. 18.) there are several items dated in the 
2l8t of Henry VII. relating to the "arrears of the Benevolence," which 
seem to confirm the stateraent. It appears however from the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls (21 Hen. VII. pt. 1. p. 61.) that they were the arrears of the 
former Benevolence, made leviable by Parliament 11 Hen. VII. c. 10. I 
suspect therefore that this is a mistake. 
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Jd grind niore tlian ever. So that it was 

ling to See what golden showers poured 

n >n ihe King's treasuiy at once. Tlie last 

payments of the marriage-money frora Spain. Tlie 

Eubstdy. The benevoleiice. The recoinage. Tlie 

redemptioii of the city's liberties, The casualties,' 

And this is the more to be marvelied at, because the 

[ King liad then iio octüisions at all of wäre or troublea 

n He liad now but onc son ; and one daughler unbe- 

.. etowed. Hä was wise. He was of an high niind. 

'r He needt'd not to make riclies hia ^lory,* he did excel 

' in so many tbinga eise ; save tliat certainly avarice 

idoth ever find in itself matter of ambition. Belike 
he thought^ to leave hia son such a kingdom and such 
a mass of treasure, aa ho might cboose his greatness 
where he would. 
This year was also hept the Serjeanta' feast,* which 
w^as the second call in this King's days. 

About this time ^ Isabella Queen of Castile deceascd ; 
8 ri^lit noble lady, and an honour to her sex nnd 
times ; and the comer-stone of the greatness of Spain 
that hath followed. This accide^t the King took not 
for news at large, hut thought it had a great relation 
to his own af^rs ; especially in two points : the «um 
for example, the other for consequence. First he con- 

l£d. leashas nfull Blop Hfler "glory;" whtcfi U olearly vroag. Tb« 
MS. hm only & comma; dad the truislBitiaii hu cum aliit rtbm jidawit 

■ Fornlan atmrßlü A<nc os^ifafumca antnu hm tuggtnil, H (am pMau 
rtgnim, &o. 

* On Ihs lUh of Novamber, 1603, Bocording to tb« «Id Ctaronicl«, fo. 300. 

> He «hould bnv« eaid In ths beginning of the next year, which wu the 
lOth of the Kln(. Queen Irabella dlad co Che aoi 

■< PrescoU's Hiatory of Ferdiiisiid uid Iwbelbu 
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ceived that the case of Ferdinande of Arragon after 
the death of Queen Isabella, was his own case after 
the death of his own Queen ; and the case of Joan the 
heir unto Castile, was the case of his own son Prince 
Henry. For if both of the Kings had their kingdoms 
in the right of their wives, they descended to the heirs 
and did not accrue to the husbands. And although 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; ^ that is to say, a conquest in the field and 
an act of Parliament ; yet notwithstanding that natu- 
ral title of descent in blood did (in the Imagination 
even of a wise man) breed a doubt that the other two 
were not safe nor sufficient. Wherefore he was won- 
derful diligent to inquire and observe what became of 
the King of Arragon in holding and continuing the 
kingdom of Castile; and whether he did hold it in 
his own right, or as administrator to his daughter; 
and whether he were like to hold it in fact, or to be 
put out by his son-in-law.^ Secondly, he did revolve 
in his mind, that the State of Christendom might by 
this late accident have a tum. For whereas before 
time himself with the conjunction of Arragon and Cas- 
tile (which then was one), and the amity of Maxi- 
milian and Philip his son the Archduke, was far too 
strong a party for France ; he began to fear that now 
the French King (who had great interest in the affec- 
tions of Philip the young King of Castile), and Philip 
himself now King of Castile (who was in ill terms 
with his father-in-law about the present government 

1 nie Ferdinandi. 

2 This latter clause " and whether he were like," &c. is omitted in the 
translation. The previous one is worded rather more accurately thus — 
Aique insupeVy sijbrte retinuissety tUrum in jure propiio vel ut administrator 
bonorum ßliis twB se iüud tenere proßteretur. 

VOL. XI. 22 
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I 



of Casüle), antl thirdly Maximilian, PhiÜp'a father, 
(who was ever variable, and upon wliom tJie aurest 
aim that could be taken was that he would not be 
long as he had been last before), would all three being 
potent Princes, cnter into some strait league and con- 
federation amongst themselves, whereby thougli he 
should not bc endangcrcd, yet he ahould be left to 
the poor amity of Arragon ; and whereas he liad been 
heretofore a kind of arbiter of Europe, he should now 
go leas, and be over-topped by so great a conjunction. 
He had also (as it seems) an inclination to marry, 
and bethought himself of some fit conditions abroad.' 
And amongst others he had heard of tbe beanty and 
virtuous behaviour' of the young Queen of Napk-s, 
the widow of Ferdiiiando the younger, being then of 
matronal years of seven and twenty : by whosc mai-- 
riage he thought that the kingdom of Naples, having 
beeil a goal ^ for a time between the King of Arragon 
and the French King, and being but ncwly settied, 
might in some part be deposited in his hands, who 
was so able to keep the stakes. Therefore he sent in 
ambassage or message three confident persons, Francis 
Marsin, James Braybrooke, and John Stile, upon two 
several inqnisitiona, rather than negotiations : * the one 

1 El ciraangiicere jaaU* conditii 



ither, 

lUrest 
nt be 



' TbEs Word teems to be ueed here merely Tor it Bubject of conteDtlon. 
The tranalHtioD httidegue . . . ctriatamfaerat. 

* A cap7 or the eeverol articlee, with the aiiairere, la atill extant <n the 
Cotton oolleotion. The part which relates to the Queen of Naple« is in 
Viwi. C. xi. To. M. The part whEch relatea lo Ferdinand in Vesp. G. vi. 
fo. StIS. The cominiMionere went Brat to Valencia where the two Queen* 
Ttero; and then to Sogovia whero they arriTed cm the l«h of July, »OS, 
and had thair interview with Perdinaad tvo or three davB alter. 

An enlr; in a book of accompta of Henrjr VII.. now io the BilÜih Mo- 
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touching the person and condition of the yoiing Queen 
of Naples : the other touching all particulars of estate 
that concemed the fortunes and intentions of Ferdi- 
nando. And because they may observe best who 
themselves are observed least, he sent them under col- 
ourable pretexts ; giving them letters of kindness and 
compliment from Katherine the Princess to her aunt 
and niece, the old and young Queen of Naples ; and 
delivering to them also a book of new articles of 
peace ; which notwithstanding it had been delivered 
unto Doctor de Puebla, the lieger ambassador of Spain 
here in England, to be sent; yet for that the King 
had been long without hearing from Spain, he thought 
good those messengers, when they had been with the 
two Queens, should likewise pass on to the court of 
Ferdinando, and take a copy of the book with them. 
The Instructions touching the Queen of Naples were 
so curious and exquisite, being as articles whereby to 
direct a survey or framing a particular of her person,^ 
for complexion, fitvour, feature,^ stature, health, age, 
customs, behaviour, conditions, and estate; as, if the 



seum (Additional MSS. 21,480), gives the date of their departnre, and is 
worth inserting as a record of the terms upon which such Services were 
paid. Among the payments of the Ist and 2Bd of May, in the 20th year 
of Henry's reign, I find — 

" Item to James Braybrooke going upon ihe King^s message for four 

months at 6s. the day 282. 

*^ Item to FrauQces Manen for his costs at 5s. the day in likewise . 28/. 

" Item for John Style his costs at 4«. the day 221. Ss.^^ 

1 Cum articulos conHnerent adeo prcBcisos fU wltUi tabulam aUquam conß- 
cerefU persotuB ejus, 

2 Aspectum^ Uneamenta corporis. In the original instructions, one of the 
things which the commissioners are directcd ** specially to mark and note 
well'* is " the feature of her body; " upon which they report that they 
can give no answers to that polnt because the young Queen was so covered 
with her mantle that they oould otUy see her visaffe. 
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aen joung, a man would have judged 
IS ; but being ancient, it ought to be inter- 
(iire he was veiy chaste, for that he meant 
hings in one woman, and so to settle bis 
without ranging, But in this match he was 
, wben he heard from his ambassadors that 
yuuiig Queen had had a goodly jointnre in the 
ui of r iples, well answered during the tinie of 
: uncle Jreaerick, jea and duriiig the time of Lewis 
i French King, in whose division her revenue feil ; 
since the time that the kiiigdom was in Ferdi- 
.Ao's handa, all was assigned to the army and gar- 
ons there j and she received only a pension or 
ibition out of his coffers, 
■ rhe other part of the inquiry had a grave and diÜ- 
nt retum ; informing the King at fiill of the present 
ite of King Ferdinando. By this report it appeared 
to tlie King that Ferdinando did continue the govem- 
ment of Castile as administrator unto his daughter 
Joan, by the title of Queen Isabella's will, and partly 
by the custom of the kingdom (as he pretended) ; and 
that all mandates and grants were expedited in the 
name of Joan his daughter and bimself as adminis- 
trator, without mentjon of Philip her husband. And 
that King Ferdinando, howsoever he did dismiss him- 
self of the name of King of Castile, yet meant to holfl 
the kingdom without account and in absolnte com- 
mand. 

It appeareth also that he äattered himself with hopes 
that King Philip would permit unto him the govem- 
ment of Castile during bis life ; which he had laid his 
plot to work him unto,' both by some counsellors of 

^ Quad fVrduundut ctrfe aptriuadtrt vthemmttr cmoCim td. 
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his about him which Ferdinando had at his devotion, 
and chiefly by promise^ that in case Philip gave not 
way unto it he would marry some young lady, where- 
by to put him by the succession of Arragon and 
Granada, in case he should have a son; and lastly 
by representing unto him that the govemment of the 
Burgundians, tiU PhiUp were by continuanee in Spain 
made as natural of Spain, would not be endured by 
the Spaniards. But in all those things, though wisely 
laid down and considered, Ferdinando failed ; but that 
Pluto was better to him than Pallas. 

In the same report also the ambassadors, being mean 
men and therefore the more free, did strike uj)on a 
string which was somewhat dangerous; for they de- 
clared plainly that the people of Spain both nobles 
and commons were better aflTected unto the part of 
Philip (so he brought his wife with him) than to 
Ferdinando ; and expressed the reason to be, because 
he had imposed upon them many taxes and tallages; 
which was the King's own case between him and his 
son .2 

There was also in this report a declaration of an 
overture of marriage, which Amason the secretary of 
Ferdinando had made unto the ambassadors in great 
secret, between Charles Prince of Castile and Mary 
the King's second daughter ; assuring the King that 
the treaty of marriage then on foot for the said Prince 
and the jiaughter of France would break ; and that 
she the said daughter of France should be married to 
Angolesme, that was the heir apparent of France. 

* Proieatatione. 

2 Qua certCf nmul represeniata^ ipsissimum casum exprimebant irUer regem 
etßüum tuum. 



I 
^ 
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, There was a touch also of a Speech of marriage be- 
tween Ferdinando and Madame de Fois, a lady of the 
blood of France, which afterwards indeed succeeded, 
But this was reported as leamt in France, and siJenced 
in Spain.' 

The King by the retnm of this ambassage, which 
gave great light unto hia affait-s, was well inst.ructed 
and preparcd how to carry bimself between Ferdi- 
nando King of Arragon and Philip his son-in-law 
King of Castile ; resolving witb bimself to do all that 
in bim lay to keep tbem at one witbin themselves ; bat 
howsoever that succeeded, by a moderate carriage and 
beariog the person of a common friend to lose neither 
of their iHendships : but yet to run a course more 
entire with the King of An-agon, but more lahoured 
and ofRcious with the King of Castile.'* Bnt he was 
niuch taken with the overture of marriage with bis 
daughter Mary ; both because it was the greatest 
marriage of Christendom, and for that it to«k hold 
of both allies. But to corroborate his alliance with 
Philip, the winds gave bim an interview, For 
Philip choosing the winter season the better to sur- 
prise the King of Arragon, set forth with a great 
navy out of Flanders for Spain in the month of 
January, the one and twentieth year of the King'a 
reign. But bimself was surprised witb a crnd tem- 
pest, that scattered his shipa upon the several coasts 
of England ; and the ship wherein the King and 
Queen were, with two other small barks only, tom 

l Tataguam rem j«om in Galäa pcrtSdicrrant, in Biipania aattn tilattii) 
cohibiUiia. " Silenced " eeetai to ine&n merely not talked of. 

a inttriore aßectu FenSaatuü rebai fmtrety tutami vtro 
tt officiU PhiUppum tnagU demertretur. 
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and in great peril, to escape the fiuy of the weather 
thrust into Weymouth. King Philip himself, having 
not been used as it seems to sea, all wearied and ex- 
treme sick, would needs land to refresh bis spirits; 
though it was against the opinion of his counsel, 
doubting it might breed delay, his occasions requir- 
ing celerity. *» 

The rumour of the arrival of a puissant navy upon 
the coast made the country arm. And Sir Thomas 
Trenchard, with forces suddenly raised, not knowing 
what the matter might be, came to Weymouth : where 
understanding the accident, he did in all humbleness 
and humanity invite the King and Queen to his house ; 
and forthwith dispatched posts to the court. Soon 
after came Sir John Caroe ^ likewise with a great troop 
of men well armed, using the like humbleness and 
respects towards the King, when he knew the case. 
King Phihp doubting that they, being but subjects, 
durst not let him pass away again without the King's 
notice and leave, yielded to their intreaties to stay tili 
they heard from the court. The King, as soon as he 
heard the news, commanded presently the Earl of 
Arundel to go to visit the King of Castile, and to let 
him 2 understand that as he was very sorry for his 
mishap, so he was glad that he had escaped the danger 
of the seas, and likewise of the occasion himself had 
to do him honour ; and desiring him to think himself 
as in his own land ; and that the King made all haste 
possible to come an4 embrace him. The Earl came to 
him in great magnificence with a brave troop of three 
hundred horse ; and for more State came by torch-light. 

1 So speit both in MS. and Ed. 1622. 
S So MS. Ed. 1622 has *' and let him.'* 
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After he had done the King's message, King Philip 
seeing how the world went,^ the sooner to get away, 
went upon speed to the King at Windsor, and his 
Queen followed by easy joumeys. The two Kings at 
their meeting nsed all the caresses and Ibving demon- 
strations that were possible. And the King of Castile 
Said pleasantly to the King, ♦hat he was now punished 
for that he would not come within his walled town of 
Calais, when they met last. But the King answered, 
that walls and seas were nothing where hearts were 
open ; and that he was here no otherwise but to be 
served. After a day or two's refi^shing, the Kings 
entered into speech of renewing the treaty ; the King 
saying that though King Philip's person were the 
same, yet his fortunes and State were raised ; in which 
case a renovation of treaty was used amongst Princes. 
But while these things were in handling, the King 
choosing a fit time, and drawing the King of Castile 
into a room where they two only were private, and 
laying his band civiUy upon his arm, and changing 
his countenance a little from a countenance of enter- 
tainment,*"^ said to him, Sir, you have been saved upon 
my coast, I liope you will not sufFer me to wreck upon 
yours. The King of Castile asked him what he meant 
by that speech ? I mean it (saith the King) by that 
same harebrain wild fellow my subject the Earl of 
Suffülk, who is protected in your country, and begins 
to play the fool, when all others are weary of it. The 
King of Castile answered, I had thought, Sir, your 
felicity had been above those thoughts. But if it 
trouble you, I will banish him. The King replied, 

1 Jiegis aniinum satis perspiciens, 

2 Vultuque nonnihil ad serium composito. 
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those homets were best in their nest, and worst then 
when they did fly abroad ; and that bis desire was to 
have bim delivered to bim. Tbe King of Castile bere- 
witb a little confiised, and in a study, said, Tbat can I 
not do witb my bononr, and less witb yours ; for you 
will be tbougbt to bave nsed me as a prisoner. Tbe 
King presently said, Tben tbe matter is at an end. 
For I will take tbat disbonour upon me, and so your 
bonour is saved. Tbe King of Castile, wbo bad tbe 
King in great estimation, and besides remembered 
wbere be was, and knew not wbat nse be migbt bave 
of tbe King's amity ; for tbat bimself was new in bis 
State of Spain, and unsettled botb witb bis fatber-in-law 
and witb bis people ; composing bis eonntenance, said, 
Sir, you give law to me ; but so will I to you. You 
sball bave bim, but upon your bonour you sball not 
take bis life. Tbe King embracing bim said, Agreed. 
Saitb tbe King of Castile, Neitber sball it dislike you, 
if I send to bim in sucb a fasbion as be may partly 
come witb bis own good will. Tbe King said it was 
well tbougbt of ; and if it pleased bim be would join 
witb bim in sending to tbe Earl a message to tbat pur- 
pose. Tbey botb sent severally ; and mean wbile tbey 
continued feasting and pastimes ; tbe King being on bis 
part willing to bave tbe Earl sure before tbe King of 
Castile went ; and tbe King of Castile being as willing 
to seem to be enforced.* Tbe King also witb many 
wise and excellent persuasions did advise tbe King of 
Castile to be ruled by tbe counsel of bis fatber-in-law 
Ferdinando; a Prince so prudent, so experienced, so 
fortunate. Tbe King of Castile (wbo was in no very 
good terms witb bis said fatber-in-law) answered, tbat 

1 In hoc convemerUef vi res manifestiits a se exiorta putaretur. 
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if his iather-in-law would suffer him to govem his 
kingdoms, he should govem him. 

There were immediately messengers sent from both 
Kings to recall the Earl of Suffolk ; who upon gentle 
words used to him was soon charmed, and wiUing 
enough to retum ; assured of his life, and hoping of 
his liberty. He was brought through Flanders to 
Calais, and thence landed at Dover, and with suf- 
ficient guard delivered and received at the Tower 
of London.* Meanwhile King Henry to draw out 
the time, continued his feastings and entertainments, 
and after he had^ received the King of Castile in- 
to the fratemity of the Garter, and for a recipro- 
cal had his son the Prince admitted to the order of 
the Golden Fleece, he accompanied King Philip and 
his Queen to the City of London ; where they were 
entertained with the greatest magnificence and triumph 
that could be upon no greater waming. And as soon 
as the Earl of Suffolk had been conveyed to the Tower 
(which was the serious part) the jollities had an end, 
and the Kings took leave. Nevertheless during their 
being here, they in substance concluded that treaty 
which the Flemings term intercursus maliis^ and bears 
date at Windsor : for liiere be some things in it more 
to the ad van tage of the English than of tliem ; espe- 
cially for that the free fishing of the Dutch upon the 
coasts and seas of England, grantcd in the treaty of 
undecimo^ was not by tliis treaty confirmed ; all articles 
that confirm former treaties being preciscly and warily 



1 About the end of March, 1505-6, according to the old Chronicle, fo. 
207. 

2 All this from " to draw out" to " after he had," is omitted in the trans- 
lation. 
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limited and confined to matter of commerce only, and 
not otherwise. 

It was observed that the great tempest which drave 
Philip into England blew down the golden eagle from 
the spire of Paul's, and in the fall it feil upon a sign 
of the black eagle which was in Paul's ehurch-yard in 
the place where the school-house now standeüi,^ and 
battered it and broke it down ; which was a stränge 
stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. This the people 
interpreted to be an ominons prognostic upon the 
imperial house ; which was by interpretation also ful- 
filled upon Philip the Emperor's son ; not only in the 
present disaster of the tempest, but in that Üiat fol- 
lowed. For Philip arriving into Spain and attaining 
the possession of the kingdom of Castile without resist- 
ance, insomuch as Ferdinando who had spoke so great 
before was with difficulty admitted to the speech of 
his son-in-law, sickened soon after, and deceased : yet 
after such time as there was an Observation by the 
wisest of that court, that if he had lived his father 
would have gained upon him in that sort, as he would 
have govemed his counsels and designs, if not his afiec- 
tions. By this all Spain retumed into the power of 
Ferdinando in state as it was before ; the rather in 
regard of the infirmity of Joan his daughter, who 
loving her husband (by whom she had many children) 
dearly well, and no less beloved of him (howsoever 
her father to make Philip ill-beloved of the people of 
Spain gave out that Philip used her not well), was 
unable in strength of mind to bear the grief of his de- 
cease, and feil distracted of her wits :^ of which malady 

1 The words " in the place where,** &c. are omitted in the translation. 
s She is Baid to have ezhibited decided Symptoms of insanity before. 
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IS thought no ways to endeavonr the eure, 

hold his regal power in Castile. So that 

ne Y of Charles the Eighth was said to be a 

, ao I le adversity of Perdinando was said like- 

3 to he a dream, it passed over so soon. 

About this time the King was desirous to bring into 

house of Lancaster celestial honour ; and became 

jr to Pope Julius to canonise King Henry the 

h for a Saint ; the rather in respect of that his 

tä prediction of the King's owji assumption to the 

vTi. Julius referred tlie naatter (as the manner is) 

[rertaiu cai'dinals to take the verification of his holy 

■" and miractes : but it died under the refercuce. 

general opinion was, that Pope Julius was too 

■, aud that the King would not come to his rates. 

it is more probable, that that Pope, who was ex- 

Jodem historiaiis, deriviiig tlieir infomiaticm from the Spsaisli wrilera, 
repivaaiit Philip as hariiig renlly u^ed lier ill. But this does Dot nppenr to 
have baen the Impression of the Veiietisn ambussador Vincenio Quiriaii 
whose " relszioDO " (writteo ahortl; after Phllip'i dekth) oootaiiu an mo- 
oonnt of the relation helween them, which »([rees Tery well wilh »hat 
Bacon BHyB. After giTing a very favaurable character of Philip, Üie un- 
baseador proceeds: — " A questo priocipe coal grande e nobile, e cosl 
TJrtuoso, fu dalB per moglie ■aaa doaaai gelosa (anixiFa che aesai l>e]la e 
nobiiissiiiiB. e di tanti regni erodc| 1a qusle con la sua gelosia molaataT« in 
tal modo il marito, che il povero ed Infelice non si poteva in tntli di lel 
eoDtentarej perch^ la non parlara coa molte peraone, ab accareuava 
■IcDDOj stava sempre ristretta In camera e consumavasi de se stesaa per 
gelosia; amnva ta Bolitndine, fiiggiya feste, eolazzi, e piaceri, e sopra taCto 
noa TolevB compngola di donne, ab Sammingtae, tib spagnaote, nk vecchle, 
üb gioTsni, ab di qualuuque altro grado. E pero doooa di buon ingegno, e 
appreoda comodamente quelle cbe le Tien deCto, a le poche parols cb' ella 
riaponde le parla cou baona manlera e con buona Torma, serrando quella 
gravitä che a Mglna si oonviene; il che potei comprendere quando per 
nome della sereaitk vostia le fecl riverenza. ed esposi brevemsnte qnello 
cha in commisaiaiie aveTo." ABitri, Ser. 1, vol. 1. p. 6, S. 

If this b« irae, II is easy to believe bolh in her affaotion for Philip dur- 
inp his life and in her dialraetion at bis death; and also that Iwo veiy 
djfferent storiea migbt be Cold with regard to bis t»atment of her. 
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tremely jealous of the dignity of the see of Rome and 
of the acts thereof, knowing that King Henry Sixth 
was reputed in the world abroad but for a simple man, 
was afiraid it would but diminish the estimation of that 
kind of honour, if there were not a distance kept 
between innocents and saints. 

The same year likewise there proceeded a treaty of 
marriage between the King and the Lady Margaret 
Duchess Dowager of Savoy, only daughter to Maxi- 
milian and sister to the King of Castile ; a lady wise 
and of great good fame. This matter had been in 
Speech between the two Kings at their meeting ; but 
was soon after resumed ; and therein was employed for 
bis first piece the King's then chaplain, and after the 
great prelate, Thomas Wolsey.^ It was in the end 
concluded with great and ample eonditions for the 
King, but with promise defuturo only. It may be the 
King was the rather induced unto it, for that he had 
heard more and more of the marriage to go on be- 
tween his great fiiend and ally Ferdinande of Arragon 
and Madame de Fois; whereby that King began to 
piece with the French King, from whom he had been 
always before severed. So fatal a thing it is for the 
greatest and straitest amities of Kings at one time or 
other to have a little of the wheel. Nay there is a 
further tradition (in Spain though not with us) that 
the King of Arragon (after he knew that the marriage 



1 It seems that Wolsej was employed in the negotiation of this marriage 
as early as Nov. 1604. See Cott. Galba B. ii. fo. 128. But the date is 
only in the margin. 

That volume consists of original instructions, &c. from Hen. VII. bnt 
has been so damaged by fire that one can only make out the general sub- 
ject. TheriB is not a leaf of which the edges have not been bumed away. 

The articles are in Vitel. G. ja. fo. 127. 
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between Charles the young Prince of Castile and 
Mary the King's second daughter went roundly on, 
which though it was first moved by the King of Ar- 
ragon, yet it was afterwards wholly advanced and 
brought to perfection by Maximilian and the fiiends 
on that side) entered into a jealousy that the King did 
aspire to the government of Castilia,^ as administrator 
during the minority of his son-in-law ; as if there 
should have been a competition of three for that gov- 
ernment ; Ferdinando grandfather on the mother's 
side ; Maximilian grandfather on the father's side ; 
and King Henry father-in-law to the young Prince. 
Certainly it is not unlike but the King's government 
(carrying the young Prince with him) would have 
been perhaps more welcome to the Spaniards than that 
of the other two. For the nobility of Castilia, that so 
lately put out the King of Arragön in favour of King 
Philip, and had discovered themselves so far, could not 
be but in a secret distrust and distaste of that King. 
And as for Maximilian, upon twenty respects he could 
not liave been the man. But tliis purpose of the 
King's seemetli to me (considering the King's safe 
courses,^ never found to be enterprising or adventu- 
rous,) not greatly probable ; except he should have had 
a desire to breathe warmer, because he had ill lungs. 
This marriage with Margaret was protracted from 

1 Dr. Lingard (quoting Zurita, vi. 163.) says that after the death of 
Philip, Maximilian urged Henry to make this chilm. 

The following entry in the Calendar of Patent Rolls (22 Hon. VII. pt. 3. 
p. 20.) may be quoted as bearing indirectly upon this point. 

" 14 June. License {nt the request of Margaret Duchess Dowager of Sa- 
Vi)y^ John Sheldon Governor, and merchants adventurers) to the said Gov- 
ernor and merchants to resort to and freely trade in Holland, Zealand, 
Brabiuit, and Flanders, and other countries under the ruh of Castile.^^ 

2 Reijis mores reputantlbus et consilia iuta et soUda, 
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time to time, in respect of the infirmity of the King,* 
who now in the two and twentieth of his reign began 
to be troubled with the gout : but the defluxion taking 
also into his breast, wasted his lungs, so that thrice in a 
year in a kind of retum, and especially in the spring, 
he had great fits and labours of the tissick.^ Never- 
theless he continued to intend business with as great 
diligence as before in his health : yet so, as upon this 
waming he did likewise now more seriously think of 
the World to come ; and of making himself a saint, as 
well as King Henry the Sixth, by treasure better em- 
ployed than to be given to Pope Julius. For this year 
he gave greater alms than accustomed, and discharged 
all prisoners about the City that lay for fees, or debts 
under forty Shillings. He did also make haste with 
rehgious foundations. And in the year following, 
which was the three and twentieth, finished that of the 
Savoy. And hearing also of the bitter cries of his 
people against the oppressions of Dudley and Empson 
and their complices, partly by devout persons about 
him and partly by public sermons (the preachers doing 
their duty therein), he was touched with great remorse 
for the same. Nevertheless Empson and Dudley 

1 Dr. Lingard, who bas had recourse to Spanish historians and nrchives, 
gives a different explanation of the breaking off of this treaty: viz. that 
upon the death of Philip (25 Sep. 1506) Henry conceived the idea of mar- 
rying his widow Juana Queen of Castile; which he only abandoned on 
being satisfied that her insanity was permanent and incurable. 

It seems however that the marriage with Margaret was still in consider- 
ation in September, 1507, and that Maximilian was still in hope of its pro- 
ceeding, and that Margaret herseif had some objections frora an apprehen- 
sion that it would imprison her in England. The diflBculty of agreeing 
upon the conditions in this respect would account sufficiently for its not 
being concluded. See Corr. de Maximilian I. et de Marguerite d'Autriche, 
1. p. 11. Margaret assumed the govemment of the Low Gountries in the 
beginn! ng of 1607. 

^ t. e. pbthisis. 
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Jien ooiiie to eighteen years of ago, and being a 

iil l'rince and liberal, and tliat gained upon the peo- 
ple by kis very aspect suid presence^) bad not been 
impossible to have conieii upon him. 

To crown also tbe last year of bis reign as well as 
bis örst, he did an act of piety, rare and wortby to be 
taken in imitation. For he grantcd forth a general 
pardon ; " as expecting a socond coronation in a better 
kingdom. He did also declare in bis will, tbat bis 
mind was, that restitution should be made of those 
sums which had been imjustly takt'n by bis officera. 

And thus this Salomon of England (for Salomon 
also was too heavy upon bis people in exactions) bav- 
ing lived two and tifty years, and thereof reigned three 
and twenty years and eight months, being in perfect 
memory and in a niost blessed mind, in a great caJm of 
B. consuming sickness, paesed to a better world, tho two 
and twentietb of April 1508,* at bis palace of Rich- 
mond wMcb himself bad bnilt. 

This King* (to speak of him in terms eqnal to his 
deserving) was one of the best sort of wonders ; a 

two. Vincaozo Qnir[ai, writiüg in ISOB, deecribes Henry as "uomo dl 
anni cioqnantn qaaCtro, assal bea dispoeto della peraona, snvio, prudent«, 
M» «Kalo ni ariom moUo amalo datli juoipqpofi." Albert, Btr. 1. vol. I. 
p. IB. 

1 Orit vwjabUe. 

1 Qualii in coronalione regum eimcedC viel, 

) Thli ii a roiatakai occaslonsd apparentl; b; a mlspriat in Speed. 
Henry completed hia 28rd jear an the 3Iet of August, 160S, and died on 
the 22nd of April, IfiOB. 

< In the cbaracter of Heoiy which follows and concludei tbe werk the 
diffennc« between tha Latin tranelation and the Engllsb original an 
nnnsnally nnmeroDii. There is nothing ulded indeed, nor Is the meaning 
in nny place materially modlfled. Bnt ths oxpreaaion la *o (Veqaentlj 
varied thnt it wonld eeem ta if Bacon had done (hia pnrt of the tranala- 
tion himseir and with care. I have thoaght it better therefbre to ptiat tt 
entire. It will ha foond in the appendix, No. III. 
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wonder for wise men. He had parts (both in bis vir- 
tues and bis fortune) not so fit for a common-place 
as for Observation. Certainly be was religious, botb 
in bis afiection and observance. But as be could see 
clear (for tbose times) tbrougb superstition ; so be 
would be blinded now and tben by buman policy. He 
advanced cburcb-men. He was tender in tbe privilege 
of sanctuaries, tbougb tbey wrougbt bim mucb misebief. 
He built and endowed many religious foundations, be- 
sides bis memorable bospital of tbe Savoy : and yet 
was be a great alms-giver in secret ; wbieb sbewed 
tbat bis works in public were dedicated ratber to God's 
glory tban bis own. He professed always to love and 
seek peace ; and it was bis usual prejfexje in bis trea- 
ties,* tbat wben Cbrist came into tbe world peace was 
sung, and wben be went out of tbe world peace was 
bequeatbed. And tbis virtue could not proceed out of 
fear or softness, for be was valiant and active; and 
tberefore no doubt it was truly Cbristian and moral. 
Yet be knew tbe way to peace was not to seem to be 
desirous to avoid wars. Tberefore would be make 
ofiers and fames of wars, tili be bad mended tbe con- 
ditions of peace. It was also mucb, tbat one tbat was 
so great a lover of peace sbould be so bappy in war. 
For bis arms, eitber in foreign or civil wars, were 
never infortimate ; neitber did be know wbat a dis- 
aster meant. The war of bis Coming in, and tbe 
rebellions of tbe Earl of Lincoln and tbe Lord Aud- 
ley, were ended by victory. Tbe wars of France and 
Scotland by peaces sougbt at bis bands. Tbat of 

1 This Statement is not strictly borne out by those of his tresties which 
are printed in Rymer. It is true however that most of them contain some 
preamble about the blessings of peace. The particular expressiou quoted 
by Bacon occurs I think in one of the Bulls of dispensation. 
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. j- ne accident of the Duke's death." Tlie in- 

E -,■ the Lord Lovell, aiid lliat of Perkin at 

t. , l n Kent, by flight of the rebela before they 

le to blows. So that hie fortune of anns was still 

; inviolate. The rather sure, for that in the qiienching 

of the commotjoas of bis subjects he ever went in piT- 

aon : sometimes reaerving hiinaelf to back and set-ond 

Ms lieutenants, but ever in aftion. And yet that was 

not merely forwardnesa, bnt partly distrust of otbere. 

He did much raaintain and countenance bis laws ; 

■wbich (^nevertheless) was no inipedlment to bim to 

■work liis will. . For it was so bandled that neither 

fi prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet 

9 fis he would sometimes strain up liis laws to his prerog- 

iative, so would he also let down his prerogative to hia 
Parliament. For mint and wars and martial discipline 
%• (things of absolute power) he would nevertheless bring 
f to Parhanient, Justice was well administerod in his 
tüue, save where the King waa party ; save also that 
the counsel-table intermeddled too much with meum 
and tuum. For it was a very court of justice during 
his tjme ; especially in the beginning. But in that part 
both of justice and policy which is the durable part, and 
cnt as it were in brass or marble, which is the mak- 
ing of good laws, he did excel. And with his justice 
1 The war of BritCiiDy, had Bocon'e account of it b««n Bcaurat«, muit 
hive been acconnted an esception lo IIenr}''a usual fortone in var. 1( 
might ba an accident, bat Btül it was a failure. But if we substitaCe the 
trae hislory of it, which 1 have given in ray note p. 1S4, wo may fMrly 
GODDt it among the eiamplee of his habitaal eucceu. Thi anny aocom- 
pliihsd all It wa> aent to accompÜBhi the uhimate fniBlmtion of Ueury'a 
object was due to an error of policy, not to an accident of war. 

I may take thle opportunity of correeting tha slalenient in nole 8. p. »T. 
*g to the spelliDg of the naiao BHOaine. It is so apelt in the MS. ja Ibat 
place and one or two otliera immediately followinf. Bot afterwardi It li 
«Iways, or aimoat aiways, apelt Briuäni. 
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he was also a mercifiil prince : as in whose time there 
were but three of the nobility that suffered ; the Earl 
of Warwick ; the Lord Chamberlain ; and the Lord 
Audley : though the first two were instead of numbers 
in the dislike and obloquy of the people. But there 
were never so great rebellions expiated with so little 
blood drawn by the band of justice, as the two rebel- 
lions of Blackheath and Exeter. As for the severity 
used upon those which were taken in Kent, it was but 
upon a scum of people. His pardons went ever both 
before and after his sword. But then he had withal a 
Strange kind of interchanging of large and inexpected 
pardons with severe executions: which (his wisdom 
considered) could not be imputed to any inconstancy or 
inequality ; but either to some reason which we do not 
now know, or to a principle he had set unto himself, 
that he would vary, and try both ways in tum. But 
the less blood he drew the more he took of treasure : 
and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in 
the one that he might be the more pressing in the 
other ; for both would have been intolerable. Of 
nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure ; 
and was a little poor in admiring riches. The people 
(into whom there is infused for the preservation of 
monarchies a natural desire to discharge their princes, 
though it be with the unjust charge of their counsellors 
and ministers) did impute this imto Cardinal Morton 
and Sir Reignold Bray ; who as it after appeared (as 
counsellors of ancient authority with him) did so 
second his humours, as nevertheless they did temper 
them. Whereas Empson and Dudley that foUowed, 
being persons that had no reputation with him other- 
wise than by the servile foUowing of his bent, did not 



858 aiSTOxr Oi* xisq beut yu; 

gire way otdj (fts libe first cBd} bot ihspe Uni wity W 
ihoee extremide«, fi)r wliioh lumaelf was toodied widi 
lemorse at bis deaih; and which hk sucoeaaior re- 
nonnced, and sooglit to pnige. This ezcess of his had 
at ÜiAi time many j^osses and interpratationi* Some 
thooght the oontinnal rebellions wherewiih be bad 
been vexed bad made bim grow to bäte his people: 
Some tbougbt it was done to pnll down tbeir stomacfas 
and to keep tbem low : Some, for tbat be wonld leaye 
bis son a golden fleece : Some sospected be bad 9omb 
bigb design upon Foreign parts. Bat tibose peibapa 
sball come nearest iha truÄi tbat fetcb not tbeir rear 
sons so &r off; bnt ratber impute it to natorei age« 
peace, and a mind fixed upon no otber ambition or 
pursuit : wbeiennto I sbonld add,' tbat baying erery 
oay occasion to take notice of tbe necessities aiid sbifta 
fyr money of otber great Princes abroad, it did tbe 
better by comparison set off to bim tbe felicity of fall 
cofiers. As to bis expending of treasure, he never 
spared charge which his affairs required : and in his 
buildings was magnificent ; but his rewards were very 
limited. So that his Hberality was rather upon his 
own State and memory than upon the deserts of others. 
He was of an high mind, and loved his own will 
and his own way; as one that revered himself, and 
would reign indeed. Had he been a private raan he 
would have been termed proud : but in a wise Prince, 
it was but keeping of distance ; which indeed he did 
towards all ; not admitting any near or füll approach 
either to his power or to his secrets. For he was 
govemed by none. His Queen (notwithstanding she 
had presented him with divers children ; and with a 
crown also, though he would not acknowledge it) 
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could do nothing with him. His mother he rever- 
enced much, heard little. For any person agreeable 
to him for society (such as was Hastmgs to King 
Edward the Fourth, or Charles Brandon after to King 
Henry the Eighth), he had none ; except we should 
account for such persons Foxe and Bray and Empson, 
because they were so much with him. But it was but 
as the instrument is much with the workman. He 
had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept State 
and majesty to the height ; being sensible that majesty 
maketh the people bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 
To his confederates abroad he was constant and 
just ; but not open. But rather such was his inquiry 
and such his closeness, as they stood in the light tow- 
ards him, and he stood in the dark to them ; yet 
without strangeness, but with a semblance of mutual 
communication of affairs. As for little envies or emu- 
lations upon foreign prince& (which are frequent with 
many Kings), he had never any ; but went substan- 
tially to his own business. Certain it is, that though 
his reputation was great at home, yet it was greater 
abroad. For foreigners that could not see the passages 
of affairs, but made their judgments upon the issues of 
them, noted that he was ever in strife and ever aloft. 
It grew also from the airs which the princes and states 
abroad received from their ambassadors and agents 
here ; which were attending the court in great num- 
ber ; whom he did not only content with courtesy, 
reward, and privateness ; but (upon such Conferences 
as passed with them) put them in admiration to find 
his universal insight into the afi^drs of the world: 
which though he did suck chiefly from themselves, yet 
that which he had gathered from them all seemed ad- 
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jnirable to every one. So that they did write ever to 
their superiors in high terms concemiug his wiadom 
and art of mle, Nay when they wera retumed, they 
did commoiily niiüutaiu intelligence with him; such a 
desteiity he had to impropriate to himself all foroigu 
instruments. 

He was carefiil and liberal to obtain good inletli- 
gence from all parts abroad ; wherein he did not only 
nae his interest in the hegers here, and his pensioners 
which he had both in tlie court of Home and other the 
Courts of Christendom, bnt the induatry and vigilancy 
of his own ambassadors in foreign paxts. For which 
purpose his instmctions were ever extreme ctuions 
and articulate ; and in them more articiea touching 
Inquisition tban touching negotiation : requiring hk&- 
wise from his ambassadors an answcr, in partioular 
distinct articles, respoctively to his qutstions. 

As for bis secret spials wliich he did employ both at 
home and abroad, by tbem to discover what practices 
and cunspiracies were against h'T" ; aurely his case 
required it ; he had such molea perpetually working 
and Casting to undermine him, Neither can it be 
reprehended ; for if spials be lawful agfünst lawfal 
enemies, much more ag^st conspirators and traitors. 
But indeed to give them credence by oaths or curses, 
that cannot be well maintained ; for these are too holy 
vestments for a disguise. Yet surely there was this 
further good in his employing of those flies and famil- 
iars ; that as the use of them was cause that many 
conspiracies were revealed, so the fame and suspicion 
of them kept (no doubt) many conspiracies from being 
attempted. 

Towards his Queen he was nothing nxorious; nor 
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scarce indulgent ; but companiable and respective, and 
without jealousy. Towards bis children he was fiill of 
patemal affection, careful of their education, aspiring to 
their high advancement, regulär to see that they should 
not want of any due honour and respect ; but not 
greatly willing to cast any populär lustre upon them. 

To his counsel he did refer much, and sat oft m per- 
son ; knowing it to be the way to assist his power and 
inform his judgment: in which respect also he was 
fidrly patient of liberty both of advice and of vote, 
tili himself were declared. 

He kept a strait band on bis nobility, and chose 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which were 
more obsequious to bim, but had less interest in the 
people; which made for bis absoluteness, but not for 
bis safety. Insomuch as I am persuaded it was one 
of the causes of his troublesome reign. For that his 
nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, yet did 
not cooperate with bim, but let every man go his own 
way. He was not afraid of an able man, as Lewis the 
Eleventh was. But contrariwise he was served by the 
ablest men that then were to be found ; without which 
bis afiairs could not have prospered as they did. For 
war, Bedford, Oxford, Surrey, Dawbeny, Brooke, 
Poynings. For other affairs, Morton, Foxe, Bray, the 
Prior of Lanthony, Warham, Urswick, Hussey, Fro- 
wick, and others. Neither did he care how cunning 
they were that he did employ : for he thought himself 
to have the master-reach. And as he chose well, so 
he held them up well. For it is a stränge thing, that 
though he were a dark prince, and infinitely suspicious, 
and his times fiill of secret conspiracies and troubles ; 
yet in twenty-four years reign he never put down or 
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discomposed cotinsellor or near servant, save only Stan- 
ley the Lord Chamberlain. As for the disposition of 
bis subjects in general towards him, it stood thus with 
him ; that of the three affections which naturally tie 
the hearts of the subjects to their sovereign, — love, 
fear, and reverence, — he had the last in height ; the 
second in good measure ; and so little of the first, as 
he was beholding to the other two. 

He was a Prince, sad, serious, and ftdl of thoughts 
and secret observations ; and ftdl of notes and me- 
morials of bis own band, especially touching per- 
sona ; as whom ^ to employ, whom to reward, whom 
to inquire of, whom to bewarß of, what were the de- 
pendencies, what were the factions, and the like ; keep- 
ing (as it were) a Journal of bis thoughts. There is 
to this day a merry tale ; that bis monkey (set on as 
it was thought by one of bis Chamber) tore bis prin- 
cipal note-book all to pieces, when by chance it lay 
forth : whereat the court wliicb liked not those pensive 
accounts was almost tickled with sport. 

He was iudeed füll of appreliensions and suspicions. 
But as he did easily take tliem, so he did easily check 
tliem and master them ; wliereby they were not dan- 
gerous, but troubled himself more tlian others. It is 
true, his thoughts were so many, as they could not 
well always stand togetlier ; but that which did good 
one way, did hurt another. Neither did he at some 
times weigh them aright in their proportions. Cer- 
tainly that rumour which did him so much mischief 
(that the Duke of York sliould be saved and ahve) 
was (at the first) of liis own nourishing, because he 
would liave more reason not to reign in the right of 

1 The rest of the MS. is lost 
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bis wife. He was afiable, and both weU and fair 
spoken; and would use stränge sweetness and blan- 
dishments of words, where he desired to effect or per- 
snade any thing that he took to heart. He was 
rather studions than leamed ; reading most books that 
were of any worth, in the French tongue. Yet he 
understood the Latin, as appeareth in that Cardinal 
Hadrian and others, who could very well have written 
French, did use to write to him in Latin. 

For bis pleasnres, there is no news of them. And 
yet by bis instructions to Marsin and Stile touching 
the Queen of Naples, it seemeth he could interrogate 
well touching beauty. He did by pleasures as great 
Princes do by banquets, come and look a httle upon 
them, and tum way. For never Prince was more 
wholly given to bis affairs, nor in them more of him- 
self : insomuch as in triumphs of justs and toumeys 
and balls and masks (which they then called disguises) 
he was rather a princely and gentle spectator than 
seemed much to be delighted. 

No doubt, in him as in all men (and most of all in 
Kings) bis fortune wrought upon bis nature, and bis 
nature upon bis fortune. He attained to the crown, 
not only fix)m a private fortune, which might endow 
him with moderation ; but also from the fortune of an 
exiled man, which had quickened in him all seeds of 
Observation and industry. And bis times being rather 
prosperous than calm, had raised bis confidence by suc- 
cess, but almost marred his nature by troubles. His 
wisdom, by often evading from perils, was tumed 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himself from dangers 
when they pressed him, than into a providence to pre^ 
vent and remove them afar off. And even in nature, 
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um sight of )ÖB mind was like eome sigLts of eyes ; 
nther streng at hand tliaa to carry a&r off. For 
his wit increued tipon the occasioQ ; and so mach 
the more if the occasion were sliarpened by daiiger. 
Again, whether it were the shortness of liiä foresight, 
or the strength of his will, or the dazzÜiig of his suspi- 
dons, or what it was ; cürtiiin it is that the petpetual 
troubles of bis fortimes (there bdng no more matter 
oat of which they grew) could not have been withoot 
Bome great defects and matn &nan in his natnre, cn»- 
toms, and proceedings, which he had enon^ to do to 
save and help with a thonsand . little indtutries and 
watches. But those do best appear in the sbny itsetfL 
Yet take him with all his dejbcts, if a man shonld «onn 
pare him with the Kings his concurrents in France and 
Spain, he shall find him more politic than Lewis the 
Twelfth of France, and more entire and ünoere thaa 
Ferdinando of Spain. Bat if yon shall change Lewis 
the Twelflh for Lewis the Eleventh, who lived a httle 
before, then the conaort is more perfect, For that 
Lewis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, and Henry, may be 
esteemed for the (res maffi of kings of those ages, To 
conclude, if this King did no greater matters, it was 
long of himself ; for what he minded he compassed. 

He was a comely- personage, a little ahove just 
stature, well and stnught hmbed, but slender. His 
coiuit«nance was reverencl, and a little like a church- 
man : and as it was not stränge or dark, so neither 
was it winning or pleasiog, but as the face of one 
well disposed. But it was to the disadvantage of the 
painter, for it was best when he spake. 

His worth may bear a tale or two, that may put 
upon him somewhat that may seem divine. Wheu 
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the Lady Margaret his mother had divers great suit- 
ors for marriage, she dreamed one night that one in 
the likeness of a bishop in pontifical habit did tender 
her Edmund Earl of Richmond (the King's father) 
for her hnsband. Neither had she ever any child 
bnt the King, though she had three husbands. One 
day when King Henry the Sixth (whose innocency 
gave him holiness) was washing his hands at a great 
feast, and cast his eye upon King Henry, then a 
young youth, he said ; " This is the lad that shall 
possess qiüetly that that we now strive for." But 
that that was truly divine in him, was that he had 
the fortune of a true Christian as well as of a great 
King, in living exercised and dying repentant. So 
as he had an happy war&re in both conflicts, both 
of sin and the cross. 

He was bom at Pembroke Castle, and Heth buried 

at Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest 

monuments of Enrope, both for the chapel and for 

the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more richly dead, 

in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive in 

Richmond or any of his palaces. I 

could wish he did the like in this 

monument of his fiime. 
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No. L 
GREAT COUNCILS. 

There are three places in this history (see pp. 114. 176. 
260.) in which I have ventured an opinion that what is 
called by our historians a Parliament was in reality a GrecA 
Council, The positive and particular grounds for the con- 
jectore maj be best understood in connexion with the narra- 
tive, and have therefore been explained in the several places. 
Certain general objections which maj perh£^8 suggest them- 
selves, will be answered more conveniently here. 

It maj be objected in the first place that the point being 
one of considerable constitutione! importance, it is not likelj 
that Bacon would have overlooked it. Polydore Vergil in- 
deed, who was a foreigner ; Hall, who merely followed Poly- 
dore, using no independent judgment of his own ; Holinshed, 
who followed Hall ; even Stowe and Speed, who though dili- 
gent and original explorers were not statesmen and consti- 
tutional lawjers ; — all these might easilj make the mistake 
and overlook the difficulties which it involves. But BacorCs 
acquiescence in such an error, if error it be, is not so easilj 
accounted for. So familiär as he was with the practica! 
working of govemment and the practical Solution of state- 
problems ; so inquisitive as he was into the particular wajs 
and methods of Henry the Seventh, regarded as a study in 
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the art of government ; so leamed as he must have grown, 
hj thirty years' Service as a law officer of the Crown, and 
more than thirty as a member of Parliament, in constitu- 
tional precedents ; so diligent and vigilant as he was in ob- 
serving what he calls the ^^ real passages " of afifairs, — the 
real means by which ends were brought about; — it must 
be admitted that he was a man very unlikely to overlook 
the evidences of such a fact and quite certain not to overlook 
the importance of it. The adoption therefore by Bacon of 
Polydore Vergil's story, is a negative argument against my 
conjecture which it is necessary to remove. 

But on referring to the particulars, it will be found that 
the direct evidence of the fact in each case is drawn almost 
entirely from sources which were not within Bacon's reach. 
At the time he wrote, there was no accessible collection of 
state-documents resembling Rymer's Foedera, and apparently 
no accessible record by which it could be ascertained at what 
precise date the several Parliaments in this reign were called. 
The Herald's narrative, which supplies the only positive evi- 
dence we have as to the first of these Great Councils, it is 
clear that he had not seen. Henry the Seventh's privy-seal, 
which contains positive evidence as to the last, is a single 
sheet, which may not have been in Sir Robert Cotton's 
possession at the time, and if it was may easily have been 
overlooked ; and without it, the notice in the old Chronicle, 
though distinct and of great weiglit, would have been hardly 
sufficient perhaps to establish the fact. Now if we should 
set aside all the evidence, direct or inferential, which is de- 
rived from these sources, there would really be no ground 
for suspecting the accuracy of Polydore*s narrative. There- 
fore that Bacon did not anticipate the conjecture, is not in 
fact any presumption against it. 

Another objection may be drawn from the silence of con- 
temporary historians as to the fact, and of the constitutional 
writers of the next Century as to the practice. It may be 
urged, and urged with much appearance of reason, that if 
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the calling of a Great Council, such as I suppose these to 
have been, was in those days a new or a very unusual thing, 
it would have made a noise at the time ; and then how came 
Fabyan, or Polydore, or Hall, who were contemporaries, not 
to have heard of it ? And that if on the contrary it was a 
thing frequent and famihar to people in the days of Henry 
the Seventh, it must have been familiär to students of the 
Constitution in the days of Elizabeth and James the First; 
and then how came Sir Edward Coke, in the fourth part 
of his Institutes, to give an elaborate account of the Consti- 
tution and functions of the Council, without alluding to a 
practice of such considerable constitutional importance;^ or 
how was it that during the latter half of James the First's 
reign, when the govemment was in continual embarrassraent 
from the Opposition of the Lower House of Parliament, the 
experiment of reviving this practice, and calling a " Great 
Council" for deliberation and advice, was never (as far as 
I know) proposed for consideration or once mentioned, at 
least by that name ? * 

Fortunately it is not necessary to answer this question ; for 
there is no doubt about the fact. That " Great Councils," 
precisely such as I suppose these to have been, were fre- 
quently summoned during the three reigns of the House of 
Lancaster, is a fact established by direct evidence altogether 
conclusive. In the Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy 
Council, edited by Sir Harris Nicolas in 1834, there is dis- 

1 In the first part of the Institutes (ii. 10. 164.) Coke mentions the Mag- 
num Concilium as meaning sometimes the Upper House of Parliament; 
and sometimes, when Parliament was not sitting, the " Peers of the realm, 
Lords of Parliament, who are called (he says) Mngnum Concilium Regis^ 
But he says nothing of any peculiar function belonging to it, or of the 
occHsions on which it was called. 

2 The Council before which Robert Eari of Essex was charged, heard, 
and censured on the 5th of June, 1600; and that before which James's 
Learned Counsel recommendtd that Sir Walter Raleigh should be charged 
and heard in 1618; were very like Great Councils both in compoaition 
and in function ; but I do not find any allusion to the precedent in either 
case. 

VOL. XI. 24 
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tinct mention made of not less than sixteen "Great Coun- 
cils" called during the sixty-one yeai's of the Lancastrian 
dynasty, and there are traces of more. The latest of which 
there is record there was in 1459 ; only twenty-six years be- 
fore the accession of Henry the Seventh. And we are not 
to conclude, because this is the last recorded, that it was the 
last which took place : for the records of the proceedings of 
the Council from the end of Henry the Sixth's to nearly the 
end of Henry the Eighth's reign are almost all lost; and 
therefore the negative evidence is of no vahie. Positive 
evidence on the other hand is not wanting to show that the 
practice was in use at least seventeen years after. Twice in 
the Paston Correspondence we meet with news of the Coun- 
cil then sitting ; which on both occasions the editor supposes 
(see table of Contents) to mean Parliament ; though it is cer- 
tain that no Parliament was sitting at the time. One is 
stated to have ended on the 3rd of March 1473-4, the last 
day of Edward the Fourth's 13th year; the other as having 
begun on the 13th of February, in his 16th year; that is, 
1476-7. See Vol. II. pp. 158. 205. This brings us within 
nine years of Henry the Seventh's accession. So that, even 
if that were the latest precedent, there would be nothing 
8(raiiji:e eilher in the name or the tliing. 

Of the distinctive character and functions of thesc Great 
Councils the clearest and most com[)lete description which I 
have met with is in Sir Matthew Ilale's Jurisdiction of the 
House q/ Xorc/s, published by Ilargrave in 1790;^ but the 

1 " This magnum cormlium was of two kinds; viz. a magnum consilium 
out of Parliament, and a magnum consil'mm in Parliament. The former of 
these was conimonly upon some emergent occasion, that either in respect 
of tlie suddenness could not expect the sunimoning of Parliament, or in 
respect of its nature needed it not, or was intended but as preparative to 

it But the form of these Great Councils was varied. For some- 

times only some few of the j)relates and nobility were called to it, and 
none of the consilium ovdiiinrium^ as chms. 33. K. 3. vi. (lors. At other 
times not only the nobility, prelates, and amsilium ordinarium were called, 
but also there went out writs to every sherifTto return one knight for each 
ounty, aud to divers cities and boroughs to return one Citizen or burgess, 
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füllest and most authentic evidence, and that which comes 
nearest to the times in question, is to be found in the records 
published by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

" They appear to have been summoned (he says) when- 
ever afFairs of greater moment occurred than the * Continual 
Council ' thought proper to determine, hut were not of such a 
ncUure or stich a degree of importance as to render it advis' 
able to bring them before ParliamentJ^ The Peers spiritual 
and temporal were considered as belonging to the Great 
Council of course ; " Lords of the Great Council " appears 
to have been one of their titles. And it is probable that in 
ordinary cases it was composed (according to Mr. Hallam's 
conjecture; "Middle Ages" vol. iii. p. 213.) of these alone, 
in conjunction with the meihbers of the " Continual ^ Coun- 
cil. But it is certain that on some special occasions many 
coramoners were joined with them ; specially selected from 
various qualities, professions, and localities, according to the 
nature of the question in debate. Thus, in the second year 
of Henry the Fourth, on the 20th of July, 1401, letters 
were addressed to the " Continual Council," commanding 
them {pour certaines chargeantes matires touchantes nous et 
notre roiaume) to summon all the Prelates, Earls, and Bar- 
ons of the realra, and from four to etght ofthe most sufficient 
and discreet Knights ofeach Oountg, to attend a Council at 
Westminster on the Feast of the Assumption next ensuing. 
And a second letter was addressed to them on the following 
day commanding that a certain number of Esquires should be 
likewise summoned to attend this Council. The object was 

as was done claut. 27. E. 8. m. 12. dors. upon the making of the ordinance 
of the staple. But this magnum consilium had nothing of legislative power 
nor Jurisdiction; and therefore the ordinances of the staple were after 
enacted by Parliament to supply the defect of a law. I never yet saw any 
private petition, or footsteps of Jurisdiction exercised by such a Grand 
Council. — These Grand Councils have been rarely summoned of late 
years ; businesses of state being usually despatched by the Privy Council, 
and if of very great importance in Parliament. The only Grand Council 
that hath been in my remembrance was that at York, at the Coming in of 
the Scots." — Hale*s Jwisdiction of the Home of Lords^ chap. 2. § 8. 
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to haye their advioe wiih regard to ihe war wiih France ; 
flDDid it appears firom a Bat aimezed tliat the OoimcO was 
attended hj about 150 Kni^ts and EsquireSi berides the 
Lords spiritoal and temporaL (See ProoeedingB and Qrdi* 
nances of the P. G. voL i. p. 155^ and Byrner ▼HL SIS.) 

Again, a minnte of Council dated the 7tfa of March, 
1442-3, (21 H^. 6.) direc^ that tiiere be "" made lettera 
nnder privy seal to aB ^ King*i ßreemeny and (dto to ihe 
Eang's Great Council, to be with the King in bis Greai 
Council at Westminster at the 15th of Pasque, all exmiaar 
tions ceasing, fixr the good of bis reahn, lordahips, and snb- 
jects." (Proceedings and Ordinances, y. p. 237.) Tlie ooca- 
sion of this was also a French war. 

I have selected these two instances as containing ihe most 
distinet mention that I can find <^ tiie summoning of persona 
who were not members of the Elng's Council bj rank or 
Office, and of their character and quafitj. In other cases 
they are less distinctlj mendoned as ^etpkmmtn axstrm^ ar 
** et oHortMi ad iüvd conooeatorum*^ In others, and indeed 
in the majoritj, there are no traces of the presence of any 
persons besides the Lords and the members of the Continual 
Council. The questions on which they were summoned to 
advise and deliberate were not always questions of peace and 
war. Sometimes it was a question of raising money ; as in 
the first year of Henry the Fourth, when in order to avoid 
the necessity of calling a Parliament and taxing the Com- 
mons, it was agreed that the Peers themselves should grant 
the King an aid, and that letters of Privy Seal should be 
sent to all the Abbots for the same purpose. (See Vol. I. 
p. 102.) And again in the third year of Henry the Fifth, 
when the Lords temporal, who liad undertaken in a previous 
Parliament to de the King Service in his wars upon certain 
terms of payment, consented to allow him a longer day for 
the payment, considering that the supplies granted by Par- 
liament for the purpose could not be levied soon enough. 
(n. p. 150.) In the seventh year of Henry the Sixth, a 
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Great Council was summoned to advise upon a proposal that 
the King should be crowned in France, and also upon the 
means of supplying a deficiency in the revenue. In his 
ninth jear a Great Council was summoned to advise upon 
the expediency of calling a Parliament (IV. p. 67.) In the 
next year the question of the salary of the Lieutenant of 
England was referred to a Great Council. (IV. p. 105.) In 
his twelfth year, a proposal having been made for peace with 
Scotland by marriage of the King with one of the Scottish 
King*s daughters, and the Continual Council having consid- 
ered the proposition, but not liking to give advice on a matter 
of such weight, referred it to the King*s uncles ; who in their 
tum " doubting greatly to take upon them sole so great a 
Charge," requested that a " Great Council " might be called 
to deliberate upon it. (IV. p. 191.) The minutes of the 
Council which was called in consequence (IV. 210-213.) and 
which met soon afler the siege of Orleans and the beginning 
of the English reverses in France, make no mention of this 
subject; but of a dispute between the Dukes of Bedford and 
Gloucester, and a question as to the ways and means of rais- 
ing 40 or 50,000Z. for carrying on the war, according to a 
proposition of the Duke of Bedford. In the sixteenth year 
of Edward the Fourth, Sir John Paston informs his corre- 
spondent (vol. ii. p. 205.) that " yesterday began the Great 
Council ; to wliich all the estates of the land shall come but 
if it be for great and reasonable excuses. And I suppose the 
Chief cause of this assembly is to commune what is best to do 
now upon the great change by the death of the Duke of 
Burgoyne and for the keeping of Calais and the marches, 
and for the preservation of the amities taken late as well 
with France as now with the members of Flanders." 

It is clear therefore that the reference to a " Great Coun- 
cil " of such questions as formed the subject of deliberation 
on the three occasions to which my conjecture refers was 
quite according to precedent It would appear moreover 
firom the minutes that the proceedings always began with a 
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apeech bj the UuuioeDory trttiiig Ibrdi tbe questiou iqpon 
which thej were called to deliberate and advke. So duit in 
all bat the name and the acooont of laws paased (wliidi wäre 
in ftct passed bj the Parüament that met jort befive €ft joak 
after), Baoon's narratire may be a conrect repoirt cf die {wo- 
oeedingia eachcase* 



No. n. 

Perhfn Werbeehs Mb Prodamatian 

ptdUshed in the Urne of Ms ReheUion in the hegifming of ih§ 

Reign of EL 1> 

RiCHABD bj the grace of Gk>d Ejng of En^and and of 
France, Lord of Ireland, Prince öf Wales, to all thoee that 
these our present letters shall see hear er read, and to every 
of them, greeting : and whereas we in cur tender age escaped 
by Grod's might out of the tower of London, and were 
secretly conveyed over the sea into other divers countries, 
there remaining certain years as unknown ; in the which 
season it happened one Henry, son to Edmund Tydder, Earl 
of Richmond created, son to Owen Tydder, of low birth, in 
the country of Wales, to come from France and entered into 
this our realm ; and by subtle false means to obtain the 
crown of the same unto us of right appertaining ; which 
Henry is our extreme and mortal enemy as soon as he had 
knowledge of our being one live, imagined, compassed and 
wrought all the subtle ways and means he could devise to our 

1 Harl. MSS. 288. fo. 123. h. " The original of this, in an old written 
^and, is in the hands of Sir Robert Cotton ; 18 August, 1616." — NaU tu 
e hfxnd of the tranacriber. 
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final destructiony insomuch as he hath not only falselj sur- 
mised us to be a feigned person, giving us nicknames so 
abusing your minds, but also to defer and put us from our 
entry into this our realm, hath ofFered large sums of money 
to corrupt the princes in every land and country and that we 
have been retained with and made importune labour to cer- 
tain of our servants about our person some of them to mur- 
der our person, us [sie] and other to forsake and leave our 
righteous quarrel, and to depart from our service, as by Sir 
Robert Clifford and others was verified and openly proved, 
and to bring bis cursed and malicious intent aforesaid to his 
purpose he hath subtilly and by crafly means levied outra- 
geous and importable sums of moneys upon the whole body 
of our realm, to the great hurt and impoverishing of the 
same : all which subtle and corrupt labours by him made to 
our great jeopardy and peril, we have by God's might gra- 
ciously escaped and overpassed, as well by land as by sea, 
and be now with the right high and mighty prince our dear- 
est Cousin the King of Scots, which without any gift or other 
thing by him desyred or demanded to the prejudice or hurt 
of US our crown or realm, hath füll lovingly and kindly re- 
tained US, by whose aid and supportation we in proper person 
be now by Grod's grace entered into this our realm of Eng- 
land, where we shall shew ourselves openly unto you, also 
confounding our foresaid enemy in all his false sayings and 
also every man of reason and discretion may well understand 
that him needed not to have made the foresaid costages and 
importune labour if we had been such a feigned person as he 
untruly surmiseth, ascertaining you how the mind and intent 
of the foresaid noble prince our dearest cousin is, if that he 
may find or see our subjects and natural hege people accord- 
ing to right and the duty of their allegiance resort lovingly 
unto US with such power as by their puissance shall move, 
[_sic, nowe ?] be able of likelyhood to distress and subdue our 
enemies, he is fuUy set and determined to retum home again 
quietly with his people into his own land, without doing or 
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done foiy hurt or pn^udice unto our realm, or 
nts of tlie amnc. Also our grtsat eni^my to for- 
ma iHjae quarre! halb caused divers nobles of Ibis our 
1 whom he liad suspect and stood in dread of, to be cru- 
«uy murdered, aa our touBin tbe Lord Fitiiwaler, Sir William 
Itanley, Sir Robert Chtmiberlaine, Sir Symon Mountetbrd, 
'■r Hobert Radclyfe, William Daubeuey, Humplirey Stiif- 
rd. and many other, beädes sueb ae liave dtarly bought 
r Uvea, some of wbicb nobles arü now in the sani^tuury : 
if be hath long kept and yet keepeth in prifon our rigbt 
irely well beloved cousin Edward son und heir to our 
de Duke of Clwence and other», witliholding fi-oni tbem 
lir rightful inheritance to tbe intent tbey ue should be of 
uught mid power to aid and assist ag at our need, after the 
dul; of tbeir leigeanee. He batb aleo married by compubion 
eertain of our sisters and algo tbe aister of our foresaid 
•vnisiii the Eari of Warwick and divers otber ladies of ibe 
od royal unto cert^n biit kinsmen and friendn of simple 
■iiJ low defrree, and pulling apart all well disposed nobles he 
tiitli nimn in fai-our am! triist obotu Ids perfon but Bislwp 
Foxe, Smith, Br^, Lovell, Oliver King, Sir Charles Somer- 
set, David Owen, Rysley, Sir John TrobulviE, Tyler, Robert 
Lytton, Gylford, Cbamley, Emson, James Hobert, John 
Cutte, Garthe, Hansey, Wyot, and such other caitiffs luid 
villains of simple birth, whicb by subtle invcndons and pill- 
lug of the people have been the principal Anders, occasion- 
ers, and counsellors of tbe misrule and mischlef now reign- 
ing in England. 

Also we be credibly informed that our efud enemy not 
regarding tbe wealth and prosperity of tbis land, but only 
the safeguard and aurety of bis person, hath sent inlo divers 
placea out of our realm the foresaid nobles, and caused to 
be conveyed trom thence to other places the treasure of this 
otu" realm, purposing to depart afler in proper person with 
many other estates of the land being now at hia rule and 
disposition, and if he should be so suffered to depart aa God 
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defend it should be to the greatest hurt jeopardy and peril 
of the whole reahn that could be thought or imagined. 
Wherefore we desire and pray you and neverthele88 Charge 
you and every of you as ye intend the surety of yourself 
and the commonweal of our land, your native ground, to put 
you in your most eflTectual devoirs with all diligence to the 
uttermost of your powers, to stop and let his passage out 
of this our reahn, ascertaming you that what person or per- 
sons shall fortune to take or distress him shall have for his 
or their true acquittal in that behalf after their estate and 
degrees, so as the most low and simplest of degree that shall 
happen to take or distress him, shall have for his labour one 
thousand pounds in money, and houses and lands to the 
yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his heirs for 
ever. We remembering these premises with the great and 
execrable ofFences daily committed and done by our foresaid 
great enemy and his adherents in breaking the liberty and 
franchises of our mother holy Church to the high displeasure 
of Almighty God, besides the manifold treasons, abominable 
murders, manslaughters, robberies, extortions, the daily pill- 
ing of the people by dismes tasks tallages benevolences 
and other unlawful impositions and grievous exactions, with 
many other heinous ofFences to the likely destruction and 
desolation of the whole realm as God defend, shall put our- 
self efFectually in our devoir, not as a step-dame but as the 
very true mother of the child, languishing or standing in 
peril to redress and subdue the foresaid mischief and mis- 
rule and to punish the occasioners and haunters thereof afler 
their deserts in example of others. We shall also by God's 
grace and the help and assistance of the great lords of our 
blood with the counsel of other sad persons of approved 
policy prudence and experience dreading Grod and having 
tender zeal and afPection to indifferent ministration of justice 
and the public weal of the land, peruse and call to remem- 
brance the good laws and customs heretofore made by our 
noble progenitors kings of England and see them put in due 
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and lawfbl execntioii acoarcBiig to the effisct and tnie mean- 
ing tfaej were firet made or ocdained, for, bo that by TirUie 
thereof as well the disinheriting of rightfol hdn aa Üie 
injuries and wrongs in anywise oommitted and d<me nnto 
the Bubjects of oor realni; both spiritnal and temporal, ahall 
be dnly redressed aoooiding to rig^t law and good consdenee 
and we shall see that the commodities of oor reafan be em- 
ployed to the mofit advantage of the same, the interooone 
of merchandises betwixt realm and reafan, to be ministered 
and handled as shall more be to the commonweal and pros- 
peritjr of our snbjects, and all snch dismes tasks tallages 
benevolences unlawfiQ hnpoaiticms and grievous exaetions 
as be above rehearsed utterly to be foredone and laid apart 
and never icom hencefbrth to be called upon bnt in such 
caases as our noble progenitors kings of England have of 
old time been aecustomed to have the aid sucoour and help 
of their subjects and true liegemen. 

Also we will that all such persons as have imagined ocmi- 
passed or wrought privily or apertlj since the reign of oor 
foresaid enemy or before anything against ns except such 
as since the reign have imagined our death shall have their 
free pardon for the same of their lives lands and goods, so 
that they at this time aecording to right and the duty of 
their allegiances take cur righteous quarrel and part and 
aid comfort and support us with their bodies and goods. 

And over this we let you wot that upon our foresaid 
great enemy his adherents and part-takers, with all other 
such as will take their false quarrel and stand in their de- 
fence against us with their bodies or goods, we shall come 
and enter upon them as their heavy lord and take and repute 
them and every of them as our traitors and rebels and see 
them punisbed aecording, and upon all other our subjects 
that aecording to right and the duty of their leigance will 
aid succour and comfort us with their powers with their 
[lives] or goods or victual our host for ready money, we 
shall come and enter upon them lovingly as their natural 
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leige lord and see they have justice to them equally minis- 
tered upon their causes: wherefore we will and desire you 
and every of you that incontinent upon the hearing of this 
our proclamation ye according to the duty of your alle- 
gianees aready yourselves in your best defensible array 
and giye your personal attendance upon us where we shall 
then fortune to be, and in so doing ye shall find us your 
right especial and Singular good lord and so to see you rec- 
ompensed and rewarded as by your service shall be unto 
US deserved. 



No. III. 
CHARACTER OF HENRY Vn. 

(From the Latin Translation.) 

Rex iste (ut verbis utamur quas merita ejus exsequent) 
fuit instar miraculi cujusdam : ejus scilicet generis, quod pru- 
dentes attonitos reddit, imperitos leviter pereellit. Plurima 
siquidem habuit et in virtutibus suis et in fortuna, quae non 
tarn in locos communes cadunt, quam in observationes pru- 
dentes et graves. Vir certe fuit pius ac religiosus, et afFectu 
et cultu: sed ut erga superstitionem, pro modo temporum 
suorum, satis perspicax, ita interdum politids rationibus et 
consiliis nonnihil occsecatus. Personarum ecclesiasticarum 
promotor, erga asylorum privilegia (quae tanta ei mala peper- 
erant) non durus. Haud pauca religiosorum coenobia fun- 
davit, dotavit ; quibus accedit memorabile illud hospitale 
Savoya dictum. Magnus nihilominus eleemos3rnarius in se- 
creto ; quod luculenter indicat, etiam publica illa opera Dei 
gloriae, non su8b, data. Facem se smnmopere et amare, et 
pro viribus procurare, perpetuo prae se tulit Atque illud in 
foederum praefationibus iUi frequens fuit ; Pacerhy cum Chris- 
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iMi ffi nnmdum venini, angdot pnasinmui ; cum $ mundo 
excederety tpnan Dominum h^äise, Neque hoo ei, timori 
ttQt animi moUitiei impatari potent (qnippe qm animosiu fbe» 
rit et bellator), sed yirtati ym Ghrisdan» et moralL Neque 
tarnen illud emn ftigit, a yia päd« aberrare ilhiiii, qoi eam 
nimio plus Yideatar appetere: itaque fiunas ^ mmores et 
apparatas belli sepe excitabat, ckmeo pacis oonditiQiies in 
melias flecteret Etiam iilnd notatu non indigniim, qaod 
tarn sedulus pacui amator in bellis tarn felis extiterit Siqoi« 
dem arma et expedifiones ejus neque in bellis extemis neque 
in civilibusy unquam ei improspere cesseront ; neque noTerat 
ille quid clades bellica esset Bellum in adeptione regni, 
necnon Gomitis Lincolni» et Baronis Audltd rebelliones, ter- 
minavit victoria. Bella Grallica et Scotica pax, sed pax ab 
hostibus nitro petita. Bellum Ulud Britannieß, casus ; mors 
nimirum Britanniie duds. Tumultus Baronis Lovelli, item 
Perkini, tam ad Exoniam quam in Cantio, fuga rebellium, 
antequam prselium tentarent : adeo ut propria ei fiierit armo- 
rum felicitas, atque inviolata. Cujus rei causa haud parva, 
quatenus ad seditiones intestinas oompescendas, proculdubio 
^t, quod in üs restinguendis personam suam nunquam sub- 
traxerit. Prima quandoque pugnae per duces suos transegit, 
cum ipse ad suppetias ferendas praesto esset: sed aliquam 
belli partem semper ipse attigit. Neque tarnen hoc ipsum 
omnino propter alacritatem et fortitudinem, sed partim ob 
suspiciones, quod aliis parce fideret. 

Leges regni in magno honore semper habuit, easque auo- 
toritate sua munire videri voluit Licet hoc ipsum non 
minimo quidem ei esset impedimento, ad ea quae voluit pro 
arbitrio suo exequenda. Ita enim commode earum habenas 
traetavit, ut ne quid de proventibus suis, aut etiam praeroga- 
tiva regia, intereideret. Attamen tali usus est temperamento, 
ut sicut interdum leges suas ad praerogativae suaB jura tra- 
heret et prope torqueret ; ita rursus per vices praerogativam 
suam ad legum aequabilitatem et moderationem consulto de- 
mitteret. Etenim et monetarum regimen, et belli ac pacis 
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tractatus et consilia, et rei militaris administrationem, (qu» 
omnino absolut! juris sunt) ssepenumero ad Comitiorum Reg- 
ni deliberationes et vota referebat. Justitia, temporibus suis, 
recte et sequabiliter administrata fuit ; praeterquam cum rex 
in lite pars esset ; prseterquam etiam, quod consilium priva- 
tum regis oonmiunibus causis circa meum et tuum se nimis 
immisceret Etenim oonsessus ille mera erat tum curia et 
tribunal justitias, prsesertim sub regni sui initiis. Enimvero 
in illa justitise parte qu» fixa est et tanquam in aere incisa 
(hoc est prudentia legislatoria), prorsus excelluit. Justitiam 
edam suam misericordia et dementia temperavit ; utpote sub 
cujus regno tres tantum ex nobilitate poena capitali afiecti 
sunt : Comes nempe Warwicensis, Aulae Regiae Camerarius, 
et Baro Audleius. Quamvis priores duo instar multormn 
essent, quatenus ad invidiam et obloquia apud populum. 
At ne auditu quidem cognitum erat, tantas rebelliones tarn 
parca sanguinis per gladium justitiae missione expiatas fuisse, 
quam fuerunt duae illae insignes rebelliones, Exoniae et prope 
Grenovicum. Severitas autem illa, satis cruenta, qua in 
primos illos infimae conditionis homines qui Cantium apr- 
pulerunt animadversum est, ad faecem quandam populi tan- 
tum pertinebat. Diplomata autem illa generalia, quae gra- 
tiam praeteritorum rebellibus faciebant, perpetuo arma sua et 
praeibant et sequebantur. Videre autem erat apud eum 
miram quandam et inusitatam gratiae larga manu praebitae et 
plane inexpectatae cum suppliciorum severitate altemationem. 
Quod quidem, si tanti principis prudentiam cogitemus, minime 
inconstantiae aut consiliorum vacillationi imputari poterit ; sed 
aut causae alicui secretae, quae jam nos latet; aut regulae 
cuidam, quam sibi praescripserat, ut rigoris et mansuetudinis 
vias per vices experiretur. Sed quo minus sanguinis, eo 
plus pecuniae haurire solebat. Atque ut nonnulU satis malev- 
ole interpretabantur, in altero fuit continentior ut in altero pre- 
meret magis : utrunque enim intolerabile plane fuisset Natura 
proculdubio erat ad accumulandos thesauros pronior, et divi- 
tias plus quam pro fastigio suo admirabatur. Populus certe 
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qnibiiB hoc natuia inditam est, ad conservandas monardiiM» 
ut prindpes saoa cnrcment, licet sflBpeniimero miniu joste in 
consiliarios eomm et mimsftros cnlpam rejidanti hoc ipflum 
Martono Gardinali et Beginaldo Bndo eQQaüiario in^tabat: 
qui tarnen viri (ut postea luculenter patebat) nlpote qui pro 
yeteri ipsonim wpad eum auctoritate et grada phuimiim pol- 
lebant, ita iogenio ejus obsecundabanty ut id tarnen ncnmiliil 
moderarentnr : nbi oontia qui sequebantnr, Empsonoa et 
Dudleius, viri nolliiis wpod eum anctoritatis nisi qnatenua 
cupiditatibus illins servilem in modum ministrabant, viam ei 
non tantum pnsberent, verum etiam stemerenty ad eas op- 
pressMHies et concussiones pro pecuniis undique e]3catiendi% 
quarum et ipsum sub finem vitse süss poenitnity quibusqne 
suocessor ^us renundavit ; quin et easdem diluere et ez|naie 
connixus est Iste autem excessus tnnc temporis complures 
nactus est interpretationes et glossas. Nmmulfi in ea opiid- 
one erant, perpetuas rebelliones quibus toties vexatos fbit 
eum ad hoc redegisse, ut odio populum suum habere AM 
judidum &debant, hoc eo tendisse, ut ferodtatem popoB 
reprimeret, eumque propter inopiam humiliorem redderet. 
Alii eum filio suo vellus aureum relinquere cupiisse. Alii 
denique, eum cogitationes secretas de hello aliquo extemo 
animo agitässe. Verum illi forsitan ad veritatem propius 
accedent, qui causas hujus rei minus longe petunt, easque 
attribuunt naturae suae, aetati ingravescenti, paci qusß opes 
alit, animoque nulla alia ambitione aut opere occupato. Qui- 
bus illud addere placet, eum, quod quotidie per occasiones 
varias inopias mala et difficiles pecuniarum conquisitiones in 
aliis principibus observaret, ex comparatione quadam plena- 
rum arcarum felicitatem melius agnovisse. Quatenus ad 
modum quem servabat in thesauris impendendis, hoc habuit, 
ut nunquam sumptui parceret quem negotia sua postulabant : 
in aedificando magnificus, in remunerando tenacior : ita ut 
liberalitas sua potius se applicaret ad ea quae ad statum suum 
proprium aut memoriam nominis sui pertinerent, quam ad 
praßmia benemeritorum. 
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Fuit ille alti et excelsi animi ; propriaß sententise, proprii 
consilii, amator; ntpote qui seipsum revereretur, et ex se 
revera r^nare vellet Si privatse conditionis fuisset, super- 
bns proculdubio habitus esset : sed in principe prudente nihil 
aliud hoc fuit, quam ut intervallum et spatium justum et deb- 
itum inter se et subditos suos tueretur ; quod certe erga omnes 
constanter tenuit ; nemini propinquum permittendo aditum, 
neque ad auctoritatem suam neque ad secreta. A nullo enim 
ex suis regebatur. Regina, consors ejus, licet eum compluri- 
bus pulcherrimis liberis, quinetiam Corona ipsa (utcunque 
illud fateri non sustineret), beässet, parum apud eum potuit 
Matrem magna sane reverentia prosecutus est, sed ad partici- 
pationem consiliorum suorum raro admovit Qui vero grati 
ob conversationem ipsi forent (qualis fuit Hastingus apud 
regem Edwardum quartum, aut Carolus Brandonus postea 
apud Henricum octavum) nulli fuerant ; nisi forte inter tales 
numeraremus Foxum Episcopum, et Braium, et Empsonum ; 
quod eos tam frequenter secum habuit. Sed non alio modo, 
quam sicut instrumentum plerunque secum habet artifex. 
Glorise inanis, si in aliquo alio principe, minimum in illo fuit ; 
ita tamen ut de majestate, quam ad summum fastigium usque 
semper attollebat, nihil remitteret; haud ignarus, majestatis 
reverentiam populum in obsequio continere, inanem autem 
gloriam (si quis recte rem aestimet) reges populari aursB 
prostituere. 

Erga foederatos suos justum se et constantem prsebuit, 
tectum tamen et cautum; sed contra, tam diligenter in eos 
inquirebat, se Interim ita velans et reservans, ut illi aspice- 
rentur, tanquam in lumine positi ; ipse, veluti in tenebris col- 
locatus, lateret: absque specie tamen hominis se occultantis, 
sed potius libere et familiariter communicantis negotia sua, 
atque de illorum rebus vicissim percontantis. Quantum au- 
tem ad pusillas illas invidias et semulationes (quse inter prin- 
cipes, haud parvo rerum suarum detrimento, intercedere 
solent), nihil tale in eo cemere erat ; sed suas res sedulo et 
solide agebat. Atque certissimum est, existimationem ejus 
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D, in extemia pardbua ailhuc nmjorem et illus- 
iji ■ i. Exl«ri eDim, qui negoiionmi ejus duttus et 
naa par^^^aiee cemerti nou poterant, scd euinmas iHuiuoi 
:i esitus eorum intuelmatur, euia perpecuo couflicUiri et per- 
peluo äuperiorem esäe animadveriebant. Partim eiiaia ia 
c^ussi erant Itter» et relationed legatorum exteroruui, qiii in 
(U)inil^u auliB suie mnguo nuinciro eranL Quihua nou laD- 
tum cDUÜlaie, muneribuä, et colloquiis fanuliaribus »ktj^fade' 
bäC, vi'f uia iu coUoquiis Ulis suis haud parva admiralione illos 
iratruixit, uum vidercut uiiivei_u^^ ejus reruin Europica- 
.m notitiam. Quam licet ex ipsis legalis eorumque infor- 
iRliouibiis maziiua ex parte hauserat, nihilomiiius quud ab 
uuiversia coUegerat admiradoni erat singulis. Ita ut magna 
semper ci:>ns(;ribercnt ud superiores bdos de prudentia ejus et 
ariibus imperaudi. Imo post reditum eorum in patriae &uas, 
per Itcenia de rebus omnimodis ec u diguia cum frequeutec 
certiorem &ciebant. TanUe iuit dcXl«iituüa in conciliondis 
üibi priiicipum exteruonim ministris. 

Omnibus profecto modis wUidtiia erat de pracuranda aibi 
et obtiueuda rerum nbique occurrentiiim noliiia. Quam at 
assequLTL-Iur, non uiumm exierorum miuiatroram qui apud 
ae residebant industria usus est, atque penaionariorum soorum 
quoa (am in curia Romana quam alibi in aulis principum 
fovebat; verum etiam sui ipsius legatorum qui apud exteroa 
perfungebantur. Quem in tinera, mandata ejus usque ad curi- 
oaitaCem düigentiasima erant, et per arüculos ordine digestos ; 
inier quos plures erant plerunque quie ad inquisitionem qoain 
qu« ad negotiationem pertinerent : exigendo responsa particu* 
laria et articulata, ad quiestionea suas respecliva. 

Quantum vero ad eraisaarios buos, quos tarn domi quam 
foras ad explorandas machinationea et conjurationea contra 
se inilaa auHomabat; aane hoc, quo loco res ante erant, ap- 
prime necesaarium fuit. Tot in eum reluti talpte aubter- 
ranete perpetuo operam dabant, quo siatum ejus labe&ctarent 
et subfoderent. Neque hoc illicitum habendum est. Etenim 
si in bello exploratores probantur adversus hostes legitimos, 
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multo magis adversus conjuratos et proditores. Verum ut 
fides hujusmodi exploratoribus concilietur per juramenta, et 
per execrationes, atque anathemata contra illos tanqnam 
hostes fulminata, defensionem justam non capit. Sacra enim 
ista vestimenta larvis non conveniunt Veruntamen habebat 
illud in se boni industria ista emissarios adhibendi, ut quem- 
admodum opera eorum multae conjurationes detectae, ita 
etiam fama eorum et diffidentia inde nata plurimae ne ten- 
tarentur proculdubio cohibitae fuerint. 

Maritus erat minime uxorius, ne indulgens quidem; sed 
comis, et consortio blandus, et sine zelotypia. Lrga liberos 
suos itidem patemo plenus affectu, magnam suscipiens cu- 
ram de iis optime educandis ; ad hoc etiam animi quadam 
altitudine aspirans, ut conditiones eis dignas et sublimes 
procuraret ; honores quoque, quales amplitudinem eorum 
condecerent, ab omnibus deferri curavit ; sed non admodum 
cupidus ut in oculis populi sui extollerentur. 

Ad Sanctius Consilium suum plurima negotia referebat, 
ubi frequenter et ipse praesidebat ; satis gnarus hoc pacto se 
via recta et solida insistere tam ad auctoritatem suam robo- 
randam quam ad Judicium suum informandum. Ad quem 
etiam finem, patiens fuit libertatis eorum, tam in suadendo 
quam in suflfragia ferendo, donec animi sui sensum, quem 
ad finem deliberationum reservare solebat, declarässet. No- 
bilitati suse aliquantum gravis fuit, et ad negotia sua potius 
ecclesiasticos et jurisconsultos evehebat; qui magis ad obse- 
quium parati, et apud populum minus gratiosi erant; quod 
quidem ut imperiose regnaret profuit, ut tuto non item. 
Adeo ut mihi persuasissimum sit, hunc ejus morem fuisse 
causam non exiguam crebrarum perturbationum quae sub 
regimine suo contigerunt ; propterea quod proceres regni, licet 
fidi et obedientes, non tamen alacriter cum eo cooperabantur ; 
sed Vota ejus magis eventui permittebant quam ad efFectum 
urgebant Nunquam sibi metuit a servis et ministris elatior- 
ibus ingeniis et virtutibus praeditis ; id quod in moribus erat 
Ludovico undecimo Galliae regi : sed e contra ad sua negotia 
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i qiii suia tempuribus inaxitne emiue^biint ; qiiod 

;ri noQ potuit ut res suie tarn prospere cedere 

'!4e [11 eraiit, nimirum in rebus bellici^, Dux Bod- 

ite, VjO \ei Oxonia;, et Siirriie j Barones Dauljeney, el 

okuä ; ei Poyiiiiigus, einlies Biiratua. Id rebus Huteni 

ivilibus, Morton U8, Foxua, Braius, Prior do Lantltony, 

:liaini», Urawicus, Frowicu», et alii. Neque oi cur» 

m, quam vitlri et collidi es»ent quibtis negotia oommittebat. 

iitabat enim eui iDsius artes eorum arlibua posae prsdom- 

n. Sicut aut«ui ^a miii ligeiidis aiimmo judivio 

jai ; ita et in iis oi» le rotegendis haud minore 

latur consbLnIia. i quidJam e^ quod licet 

»rmcepa esset occuiii tu .^-J sensus, et mfyorem in 

uiodum suäpioax, tempora qaoqim üua turbulenta et uoiijiirH- 

tJOLium plena, gpatio tarnen vigiiili quatuor annoruin quibu§ 

regnavit uuiiquam coo^iliArium nli<pteni sumn aut intmorem 

miuif-tniin dejecit RUt diacompuaiiil, exeepto solo Stanleio, 

AuIee suib Canierario. Quate.nus vero ad subdilorum auo- 

rum erga eum affecttia, ita res erat ; ut es tribiii» illia nffei-li- 

biis qui corJa BHbditorum er(»a piindpes suos il.'vim.'iimr, 

amore ai^licet, metu, et reTerentia; oltimo honim eximie 

gauderet, secundo mediocriter, lertio autem tarn parce, ut 

reliquis duobus securitatem siiam deberet. 

Frinceps erat snbiristis, serius, et cogitabundus ; quique 
secretas in animo suo observationes et curas foveret; cui 
etiam commenlarioli et memoriK manu propria scriptae pneslo 
semper eraat, pnecipue circa personas : quos nimiruiD ex 
subditis suis ad munia deatinaret ; quibus pnemionim debi- 
ler esset; de quibua inquirendum ; a quibus caveodum; qui 
itldem essent inter se maxime aut faetione aut meritis col- 
ligati, et veluti in partes descendissent ; et similia ; Teluti 
diaria queedam cogitationum suarum («inponens et servans. 
Traditur etJam hodie narratio quFedam faceta, cercopithe- 
cum suum {ab aliquo ex suis cubiculariis, ut creditum est, 
impubum) die quodam prfecipuum ex diariis suis, tunc forte 
incuriose poaitum, in irusia innumera discerpsisse. Ad qood 
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aulici, quibus anxia illa diligentia minime complacebat, risu 
prope disrumpebantur. 

Quamvis autem esset apprehensionum et suspicionum ple- 
nus, attamen sicut facile eas admittebat, ita rursus dimittebat, 
easque judicio suo subjiciebat Unde potius sibi ipsi mo- 
lestae, quam in alios periculosse, existebant. Fatendum est 
tarnen, cogitadones suas tarn fuisse numerosas et complicatas 
ut simul Stare ssepius non possent, sed quod in aliquibus pro- 
desset ad alia obesset ; neque fieri potuit ut adeo ultra mor- 
tale prudens esset aut felix, ut rerum pondera justa perpetuo 
exciperet. Gerte rumor ille qui tot et tantas ei turbas con- 
citavit, nempe quod dux Eboraei dimissus et adhuc superstes 
fuit, sub prineipiis vires et fidem ab ipso nactus est ; quia 
scilicet hoc credi volebat, ut mollius ei imputaretur, quod in 
jure proprio et non in uxoris jure regnaret 

Affabilis fiiit, et blanda quadam eloquentia pollens, mag- 
naque prorsus uti consueverat verborum dulcedine et ille- 
cebris, cum aliquid suadere aut perficere vellet quod enixe 
cupiebat. Studiosus magis erat, quam eruditus; libros ple- 
runque qui Grallica lingua conscripti erant legens. Licet 
Latinse linguae rudis non esset ; quod ex eo patet, quod Ha- 
drianus Cardinalis, et alii, quibus lingua Gallica satis famili- 
aris erat, nihilominus Latine ad eum semper scriberent 

Quatenus ad delicias et voluptates hujus regis, muta 
prorsus est earum memoria. Nihilominus apparet ex man- 
datis illis quae Marsino et Stilo circa reginam Neapolitanam 
dedit, eum de forma et pulchritudine ejusque partibus perite 
admodum interrogare potuisse. Cum voluptatibus sie agere 
solebat, ut reges magni cum mensis bellariorum; paulisper 
eas inspicientes, et statim terga vertentes. Neque enim un- 
quam regnavit princeps qui magis negotiis suis deditus esset ; 
totus in illis, et totus ex sese. Ita ut in hastiludiis et tumea- 
mentis et aliis pugnarum simulacris, nec-non saltationibus 
personatis et hujasmodi celebritatibus, potius cum dignitate 
quadam et comitate spectator esse videretur, quam iis mag- 
nopere capi aut delectari. 
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In eo progalchiMo^ ut in «etcm murlalibtis imiversis (ho 
pnedpoe in KgÜMIB), fortuiu influxum quendam habebat in 
none, 6t mores ndafditi in forEuniun. Ad i^ulmen regiiuin 
ascendit, ima tantnin ^ tormna privaia, qua; mixleriitione euin 
imbnere poeset, Teniiaoii:!!!! n Ibrtuna e:^ubs qu» i<timiilo3 
et indüBiri« et Bi^5»citatia ad£dent Träfen Kotem reg^ 
mtnis Mii, com eas^t fo&m prospera quam tmnqmn», eon- 
fidentiam ex nKceanbiia sddidennt; nabmua iDterim soam 
«ftridniti Texati<Min»8 fiara perrerterant. Pnideotia anteia 
ejoA, per freqiuntea e perimilia emeraiones (qan aabiüt «na 
ranedUs fidere docaanmt), versa est potins in dezleritatem 
qnandam sräpsinn e nMün qaando ingmerEot extricandli 
quam ia providentiam illa ex hniginqao aroendi tt sOmmo- 
THtdi; sed et indole pn^tria ocaU mentis qns »on abdniQea 
wwit ocolis quonmdam eorporalibns, qm ad (dyecta ftope 
dta validi sunt, ad remotitKa infinni. Pradentia enim cgos 
eccaüone ipsa mbito siucitabatiir ; atqae eo magia, si ooc»- 
»Olli acceeeerit pericnlim]. Atqne fa»c fintona in Datnram 
soam potuil. Nee deenwt rar^uB qtue natura saa fortan» 
Bute impoBuit Sam sive hoc tribuendum sit providentie 
ejus defectui; aot in rebus quas decreTeratpertinacise; aat 
suspicionibus, qute aciem mentis ejua perstringebant ; vel 
quicquid aliud in causa fuit ; certum est, fbrtunie süss per- 
turbadouea continuas (presertim nuila violenta occasione 
subnixas) esoriri non potuisse absque niagniB aliquibua in 
natura sua impediiuentis, et erroribus in constitutione animi 
sui radicali ; quee necesse habuit salvare et emendare per 
mille pusillas industrias et artes. Verum illa omnia aper- 
tius ae produnt in historia ipsa. Yeruntamen, intueamur 
licet eum cum defectibus suis omnibus, sl quis eum cum 
regibus in Gallia et Hispania, contemporaneis suis, conferat ; 
reperiet eum Ludovico duodecimo Galliarum regi, prudentia 
civili, et Ferdinande Hispaniarum, fide et candore, anteponi 
debere. At si Ludoricum duodecimum demas, et Ludovi- 
cum undecimum, qui paulo ante regnavit, substituas ; magis 
l exempla, lierentque verius parallela. Uli enim 
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tres, Ludovicus, Henricus, et Ferdinandus, pro Tribus Magis 
censeri possunt inter illius aetatis principes. Ut verbo con- 
cludamus, si rex iste res majores non gessit, in causa ipse 
fuit sibi; quicquid enim suscepit, perfeeit. 

Corpore erat Henricus decoro, statura justa paulo pro- 
cerior, erectus, et membrorum compage bona, sed gracilis. 
Vultus erat talis quae reverentiam incuteret, et aspectum 
viri ecclesiastici aliquantum referret Et sicut minime erat 
obscurus aut superciliosus, ita neque blandus aut conciliator : 
sed tanquam Facies hominis animo compositi et quieti: sed 
non commoda pictori; gratiosior sciUcet facta cum loque- 
retur. 

Hujus regis dignitas praßcellens pati possit, ut memoren- 
tur narrationes quaepiam quae ei divinum aliquid imponant. 
Cum matris ejus Margaretas, foeminae raris virtutibus orna- 
tae, nuptias multi proci ambirent ; visa est videre in somniis 
virum quendam episcopo similem, habitu pontificali, tradere 
ei in manum Edmundum Comitem Richmondiae, Henrici 
patrem, pro marito. Neque illa liberos unquam alios con- 
cepit, praeter regem, licet tribus maritis nupta. Quodam 
etiam die festo, cum Henricus sextus (cui innocentia sancti- 
tatem astruebat) a prandio lavaret, oculosque in Henricum, 
tunc adolescentulum, conj iceret, dixit : Ädolescens iste coro- 
nam, pro qua nos conßigimus, pacifice tandem possidebit, 
Sed quod vere in eo divinum censeri possit, hoc fuit ; quod 
non minus fortunam boni Christiani quam magni regis sorti- 
tus sit ; vita exercitata, morte poenitenti. Ita ut non magis in 
mundanis quam spiritualibus victor triumphaverit ; et militia 
ei in conflictibus tam peccati quam crucis prospere cesserit. 

Natus est apud castrum Pembrochiae, sepultus apud West- 
monasterium, in monumento inter opera Europae pulcher- 
rimo et elegantissimo, sive capellam spectes sive sepulchrum. 
Adeo ut magnificentius jam in sepulchri sui monumento habi- 
tet mortuus, quam vivus aut Richmondiae aut in alio quo- 
piam palatio suo habitaverat. Optaverim ut idem ei con- 
tigisset in hoc famae suae monumento. 
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The histoiy of Henry the Eighth was undertaken 
by desire of Prince Charles, to whom the history 
of Henry the Seventh was dedicated. The under- 
taking did not suit very well with Bacon's plans at 
that time; for it must have been a long business, 
owing to the quantity of original letters and other 
documents that had been preserved and must have 
been consulted, and he was now anxious to make 
the most of his time in pushing on his philosophical 
inquiries. He seems to have entered upon it without 
appetite and proceeded somewhat reluctantly. He 
had some difficulty also in obtaining free use of the 
requisite materials. Answering a letter from Tobie 
Matthew (then with the Prince and Buckingham in 
Spain) dated 26th of June, 1623, he writes, " Since 
you say the Prince hath not forgotten his command- 
ment touching my history of Henry the Eighth, I 
may not forget my duty. But I find Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, who poured forth what he had in my form er 
work, somewhat dainty of his materials in this." 
And in sending the Prince a copy of the De Aug- 
mentis Scientiarum^ then newly published (22nd of 
October, 1623), he says, " For Henry the Eighth, to 
deal truly with your Highness, I did so despair of 
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my health this summer, as I was glad to choose some 
such work as I might compass within days: so fiir 
was I from entering into any work of length." How 
far he proceeded in gathering materials, or at what 
time this opening paragraph was written, we are not 
informed. But we know from Dr. Rawley that this 
was all he ever did of it. 

It was published by Dr. Rawley in 1629, in a small 
volume entitled " Certain Miscellany works of the 
Right Hon. Francis Lord Verulam, Viscount St. Al- 
ban." But I have preferred to take the text from a 
manuscript copy in the British Museum (additional 
MSS. 5503, £ 120 b.) : which I suspect to be a more 
original authority. 
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After the decease of that wise and fortunate King, 
King Henry the Seventh, who died in the height of 
his prosperity, there foUowed (as useth to do when 
the sun setteth so exceeding clear) one of the fairest 
mornings of a kingdom that hath been known in this 
land or anywhere eise. A young King about eigh- 
teen years of age, for stature, strength, making, and 
beauty, one of the goodliest persons of his time. And 
although he were given to pleasure, yet he was like- 
wise desirous of glory; so that there was a passage 
open in his mind by glory for virtue. Neither was 
he unadomed with leaming, though therein he came 
short of his brother Arthur. He had never any the 
least pique, difference, or jealousy, with the King his 
father, which might give any occasion of altering court 
or counsel upon the change ; but all things passed in 
a still. He was the first heir of the White and of 
the Red Rose ; so that there was no discontented party 
now left in the kingdom, but all men's hearts tumed 
towards him ; and not only their hearts, but their eyes 
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also r for he was the only aon of tlie kingdom. 
had no brother; which though it be a comfort 
Kinga to have, yet it drawetli tlie subjects' eyes a 
little aside. And yet being a married man in those 
young years, it promised hope of speedy issue to siic- 
ceed in the Crown. Neither was there any Queen 
Mother, who might share any way in the govemnieiit 
or clash with the eounsellors for aiithority, while the 
King intended bis pleasui-e, No such thing as any 
great or^ mighty subject who might eclipse* or over- 
shade the imperial power. And for the people and 
State in general, they were in such lowness of obe- 
dience, as subjects wero like to yield who Iiad Hved 
almost four and twenty years under so politic a King 
as his father ; being also one who came partly in by 
the sword, and had so high a courage in all pointa 
of regality, and was ever victorious in rebellions and 
seditions of the people. The Crown extremcly rieh 
and füll of treasure ; and the kingdom like to be so 
i^ short timo. For thare was nu war, nu deartli, no 
stop of trade or commerce ; it was only the Crown 
which sucked* too hard ; but^ now being fiill, and 
upon the head of a young King, it was like to draw 
the less.^ Lastly, he was inheritor of his father's rep- 
utation, which was great throughout the world. He 
had strait alliance with the two neighboor states, an 
ancient enemy in former times, and an ancient friend, 
Scotland and Burgundy. He had peace and amity 
with France, under the assurance not only of treaty 
and league, but of necessity and inability in the Frencli 
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to do him hurt, in respect the French King's designs 
were whoUy bent upon Italy. So that it may be tnily 
Said, there had been scarcely seen or known in many 
ages such a rare concurrence of signs and promises 
of a happy and flourishing reign to ensue, as were 
now met in this young King, called after his father's 
narae, Henry the Eighth. 
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PKEFACE. 



" The Beginning of the Histoiy of Great Britain " 
was first published in Rawley's Resuscitatio (1657). 
At what period it was composed we have no certain 
means of knowing. But there is a letter in the same 
volume described as a letter " to the King upon send- 
ing him a beginning of the histoiy of his Majesty's 
times ; " and we may presume that this was the paper 
which accompanied it. The letter is not dated. It 
is placed however in all the coUections among those 
which belong to the early part of James's reign ; and 
from a passage in another letter to the King, also un- 
dated but certainly written while Bacon was solicitor- 
general and apparently about the beginning of 1610, I 
should conjecture that it was composed a little before 
that time. His object in the last-mentioned letter was 
to obtain from the King a promise of the attomey's 
place, whenever it should be vacant ; for " perceiving 
how at this time preferments of law flew about his 
ears, to some above him and to some below him," ^ he 
had begun to think that, unless he had some better 

1 Alluding perhaps to the preferment of ** one Bromley, an obscure law- 
yer," to a Barony of the Exohequer; of Sir Edward Philips to the Master- 
ship of the Rolls, and of Sir Julius Caesar to the reversion of that office: 
which was the news of January, 16(^9-10. See Chamberlain to Carleton ; 
Court and Times of James I., vol. i. p. 108-4. 
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assurance of aclvancemeiit in Lis pi-eseat coursc, it 
wouid be better für him to give it üver, " and lo m»kti 
L proof (he proceeds) to do you soiue honour by my 
l'pen, either bi/ writing soine faithfal narrafive of your 
l'Aappi/ thaugh twt utitradaced ttnie», or by recompiling 
j your Iaw9, wbicli I perceive yonr Majesty laboreth 
witb and hath in your head,' than to speiid m^ WÜ» 
and time in this laborioi» [daee," and so on. 

The lett^ which accompanied the histcay nras 

"Hearing that yonr Mig«^ Is at kinm to penu* 
atory,' a desire tot^ me t» m^ an oqtaötMat wfaat I 
ooold do in yoor Majesty's timea ; wbich being bot a ' 
leaf QT tiro, I |»ay yonr pardou if I amd it tot yon- 
leereation ; conndering that love moat czccp wlicä« H 
cannot go. Bot to this I add theae petitiiMM. ffinrt^ 
that if yoHT Majes^ do dialike anythiiig, y«a voold 
coBceiTe I can amend it «pon yonr leatt bedc. Ifext, 
that if I have not spoken of your Majesty mcomiastk- 
cally, your Majesty would be pleued only to aacribe it 
to the law of an history, whicli doth not clutter to- 
gether praises upon the first mention of a name, hut 
rather dispersetli and weaveth them through the whole 
narrative. And as for the proper place of commemo- 
ration, wlüch is in the period of life, I pray God I may 
never live to write it. Thirdly, that the reason why I 
presumed to think of the oblation was becanse, what- 

> AlludinK perbsps to tha King'9 Speech In the BanqneUng HbII, 31 
Warch, iaOB-10. Stute Paper Office, vol. liii. (domeatio) oo. 81. See 
also Wiuwood'a Memorials, iii. p. 136. 

3 Alludlng probably lo Cnniden'B Annale o( Queen Elizabeth, irbich the 
King was reading and criticising in the MS. about tbe be|;inning of 1810, 
and of which be aent a considerabte ponion to the French hiBtoriui De 
Thoa towHrds tbe cloBe of thntj-ear. Compare Bacon's lettar to Sir H. 
Cotloo, J April, laiO, with Cbainberlain'» to Carleton, 2» Jan. 1610-11, 
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soever my disability be, yet I shall have that advantage 
which almost no writer of history hath had, in that I 
shall write of times not only since I could remember, 
but since I could observe. And lastly, that it is only 
for your Majesty's reading." 

I am the more inclined to assign the composition of 
this little historical piece to the latter end of 1609 or 
the beginning of 1610, because I find no allusion to 
it either before or after as one of Bacon's projected 
works. And I suppose that he abandoned the design 
altogether, either because the King did not encourage 
him to proceed, or becauSe, after the Earl of Salis- 
bury's death which happened early in 1612, he had no 
prospect of leisure ; being fiilly engaged in the busi- 
ness of the day, and all the time he had to spare being 
devoted to bis philosophy. 

Mr. Craik (^Bacon and hü writings ; vol. i. p. 213.) 
says it was probably written in 1624. But if so Dr. 
Rawley would surely have mentioned it in bis list of 
the works written by Bacon during the last five years 
of his life. 

As an account of the temper of men's minds at 
James's entrance, it is complete ; and in my judgment 
one of the best things in its kind that Bacon ever 
wrote. 
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HISTOKY OF GREAT BKITAIN. 



By the decease of Elizabeth, Queen of England, the 
Lssues of King Henry the Eighth &iled ; being spent 
in one generation and three successions. For that 
King, though he were one of the goodliest persons of 
his time, yet he left only by his six wives three chil- 
dren ; who reigning successively and dying childless, 
made place to the line of Margaret, his eldest sister, 
married to James the Fourth King of Scotland. 
There succeeded therefore to the kingdom of England 
James the Sixth, then King of Scotland, descended of 
the same Margaret both by &ther and mother ; so that 
by a rare event in the pedigrees of Kings, it seemed as 
if the Divine Providence, to extinguish and take away 
all note of a stranger, had doubled upon his person, 
within the circle of one age, the royal blood of Eng- 
land by both parents. This succession drew towards it 
the eyes of all men ; being one of the most memorabl 3 
accidents that had happened a long time in the Chris- 
tian World. For the kingdom of France having been 
reimited in the age before in all the provinces thereof 
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formerljr dismembered ; and the kingdom of Spain 
being of more fresli memory tmited and made entire 
bjr the annexing of Portugal in the pezson of Philip 
the Second; there remained bat this third and last 
Union, for the connteirpoising of the power of these 
three great monarchies, and the disposing of the aflhirB 
of Europe therebjr to a more assnred and nnirersal 
peace and concord. And this erent did hold men's 
observations and discoorses the more, becanse the Isl- 
and of Great Britain, divided fix>m the rest of the 
World, was never before nnited in itself nnder one 
Eing ; notwithstanding the people be of one langoage^ 
and not separate hj moontains or great waters; and 
notwithstanding also that the uniting of ihem hms been 
in former times indnstrionsljr attempted both bj war 
and treaty. Therefore it seemed a manifiast woork of 
Providence and case of reservation fbr theae times ; 
insomuch as the vnlgar conceived that there was now 
an end given and a eonsmnmation to superstitious 
prophecies (the belief of fools, bnt the talk sometimes 
of wise men), and to an ancient tacit expectation 
which had by tradition been infused and inveterated 
into men's minds. But as the best divinations and 
predictions are the politic and probable foresight and 
conjectures of wise men, so in this matter the pro\i- 
dence of King Henry the Seventh was in all men's 
mouths, who, being one of the deepest and most pru- 
dent princes of the world, upon the deliberation con- 
ceming the marriage of his eldest daughter into Scot- 
land, had by some speech uttered by him showed 
himself sensible and almost prescient of this event. 

Neither did there want a concurrence of divers rare 
external eircumstances (besides the virtues and condi- 
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tion of the person) which gave great reputation to this 
succession. A king, in the strength of his years, sup- 
ported with great alliances abroad, established with royal 
issue at home, at peace with all the world, practised 
in the regiment of such a kingdom as mought rather 
enable a king by variety of accidents than comipt him 
with affluence or vain glory ; and one that besides his 
universal capaeity and judgment, was notably exercised 
and practised in matters of religion and the church ; 
which in these times by the confiised use of both 
swords are become so intermixed with considerations 
of estate, as most of the counsels of sovereign princes 
or republics depend upon them. But nothing did 
more fiU foreign nations with admiration and expec- 
tation of his succession, than the wonderful and (by 
them) unexpected consent of all estates and subjects 
of England for the receiving of the King -vvithout the 
least scruple, pause, or question. For it had been gen- 
erally dispersed by the fugitives beyond the seas (who 
partly to apply themselves to the ambition of foreign- 
ers, and partly to give estimation and value to their 
own employments, used to represent the state of Eng- 
land in a false light), that after Queen Elizabeth's de- 
cease there must foUow in England nothing but confu- 
sions, interreigns, and perturbations of estate ; likely 
far to exceed the ancient caJamities of the civil wars 
between the houses of Lancaster and York, by how 
much more the dissensions were like to be more mor- 
tal and Woody when foreign competition should be 
added to domestical, and divisions for religion to mat- 
ter of title to the crown. And in special, Parsons the 
Jesuit, under a disguised name, had not long before 
published an express treatise, wherein whether his mal- 
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ice made him believe his own fancies, or whether he 
thought it the fittest way to move sedition, like evil 
spirits which seem to foretell the tenipest they mean to 
move, he laboured to display and give colour to all the 
vain pretences and dreams of succession which he 
could imagine ; and thereby had possessed many 
abroad, that knew not the affairs here, with those his 
vanities. Neither wanted there here within this realm 
divers persons both wise and well affected, who though 
they doubted not of the undoubted right, yet setting 
before themselves the waves of people's hearts (guided 
no less by sudden temporary winds than by the natural 
course and motion of the waters), were not without 
fear what mought be the event. For Queen Elizabeth, 
being a Prince of extreme caution, and yet one that 
loved admiration above safety, and knowing the decla- 
ration of a successor mought in point of safety be dis- 
putable, but in point of admiration and respect assur- 
edly to her disadvantage, had from the beginning set it 
down for a miixim of estate to impose a silence toucli- 
ing succession. Neither was it only reserved as a 
secrct of estate, but restrained by severe laws, tliat no 
man sliould presume to give opinion or maintain argu- 
ment touching tlie same ; so thoiioh tlie evidence of 
right drew all the subjects of the land to think one 
thing, yet the fear of danger of law made no man 
privy to other's thought. And therefore it rejoiced all 
men to see so fair a morning of a kingdom, and to be 
thoroughly secured of fonner apprehensions ; as a man 
that awaketh out of a fearful dream. But so it was, 
that not only the consent but the a])plause and joy was 
infinite and not to he expressed throughout the realm 
of England upon this succession ; whereof the consent 
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(no doubt) may be truly ascribed to the cleamess of 
the right ; but the general joy, alacrity, and gratula- 
tion were the effects of differing causes. For Queen 
Elizabeth, though she had the use of many both virtues 
and demonstrations that mought draw and knit unto 
her the heart of her people, yet nevertheless carrying a 
hand restrained in gift and strained in points of prerog- 
ative, could not answer the votes either of servants or 
subjects to a fiill contentment ; especially in her latter 
days, when the continuance of her reign (which ex- 
tended to five and forty years) mought discover in 
people their natural desire and inclination towards 
change ; so that a new court and a new reign were not 
to many unwelcome. Many were glad, and especially 
those of settled estate and fortunes, that the fears and 
incertainties were overblown and that the dye was 
cast : others that had made their way with the King 
or offered their service in the time of the former 
Queen, thought now the time was come for which 
they had prepared : and generally all such as had any 
dependance upon the late Earl of Essex (who had min- 
gled the secrecy of his own ends with the populär pre- 
tence of advancing the King's title) made account 
their cause was amended. Again such as mought mis- 
doubt they had given the King any occasion of dis- 
taste, did continue^ by their forwardness and confi- 
dence to shew it was but their ßistness to the former 
government, and that those affections ended with the 
time. The Papists nourished their hopes by collating 
the case of the Papists in England and under Queen 
Elizabeth and the case of the Papists in Scotland under 
the King ; interpreting that the condition of them in 

1 So in the original. Bacon probably wrote " contend." 
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Scotland was the less grievous, and divining of tli 
King's govemment here accordingly ; besides the com- 
fort they ministered themselves from the memory of 
the Queen his mother. The ministers, and those 
which stood for the Presbytery, thought their cause 
had more sympathy with the discipline of Scotland 
than the hierarchy of England, and so took themselves 
to be a degree nearer their desires. Thus had every 
condition of persons some contemplation of benefit 
which they promised themselves ; overreaching per- 
haps, according to the nature of hope, but yet not 
without some probable ground of conjecture, At 
which time also there came forth in print the King's 
book, entitled Baai?uKdv äCtpov, containing matter of In- 
struction to the Prince his son touching the oflSce of a 
king ; which book falling into every man's band fiUed 
the whole realm as with a good perfiime or incense 
before the King's Coming in. For being excellently 
written, and having nothing of affectation, it did not 
only satisfy better than particular reports touchinor tho 
King's disposition ; but far exceeded any formal or 
curions edict or declaration which could have been de- 
vivSed of tliat nature, wherewith Princes at tlie bemii- 
nino; of tlieir reigns do use to orrace themselves, or at 
least cxpress themselves gracious, in tlie eyes of their 
people. And this was, for tlie oeneral, the State and 
Constitution of men's minds upon tliis cliange. Tlie 
actions themselves passed in this manner, etc. 

[Tlie rest is wanting.] 
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The earliest notice of the following piece which I 
have met with is in a letter from Mr. John Cham- 
berlain to Mr. Dudley Carleton, dated December 16, 
1608. " I come even now," he says, " from reading 
a short discourse of Queen Elizabeth's life, written in 
Latin by Sir Francis Bacon. If you have not seen 
nor heard of it, it is worth your enquiry ; and yet me- 
thinks he doth languescere towards the end, and falls 
from his first pitch : neither dare I Warrant that his 
Latin will abide test or touch." ^ 

About the same time, or not long after, Bacon him- 
self sent a copy of it to Sir George Carew, then ambas- 
sador in France, with a letter which, though nndated, 
enables us to fix the composition of it with tolerable 
certainty in the summer of 1608. " This last summer 
vacation (he says), by occasion of a factions book that 
endeavoured to verify Mtsera Foemina (the addition of 
the Pope's Bull) upon Queen Elizabeth, I did write a 
few lines in, her memorial ; which I thought you would 
be well pleased to read, both for the argument and 
because you were wont to bear affection to my pen. 
Verum ut aliud ex aUo^ if it came handsomely to pass, 
I would be glad the President De Thou (who hath 

1 Court and Times of James I., i. 88. 
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written a historj, as jrou know, of that &me and d3i- 
g^ice) saw it ; chieflj because I know not whether it 
may not serve him for some use in bis stoiy ; wherein 
I wonld be glad he did right to the truth and to the 
memoiy of that Ladjr, as I perceiye by that he haäi 
abreadj written he iß wefl äidined to do/' 

In answering a letter from Tobie Matthew dated 
February 10 [1608-9}, Bacon isent him also a copy 
of this tract ; with the following remarks. *' I send 
joa jeJso a meiaorial of Qiieto EUzkbAdi^ to xeqüite 
ywx enkg^ of th# late Duke of Morence's felich^; 
Of th£3 irfaen jou weare* hbte I i^wed jtia some 
moM ; at wfaat time methonj^t joa were knore wffl- 
ii^ to hear Jnlims Cbdsar ^ Aan Queen EHiabeth cmn« 
ncaided» Biit this which I seiäd ü umm fnB, and Imtli 
»KHre of the narratiTe r asd finrther hath one pMrt tliat 
I tibdnk wiB m>t be diai^reeable riiJi^r to yoa or to that 
place ; being the tme traet of her proceedings tow^ 
ards the Catholics, which are infinitely mistaken. And 
though I do not imagine they will pass allowance there, 
yet they will gain upon excuse." Tobie Matthew, who 
had joined the Catholic Church not long before, conld 
not quite aJlow this part himself, and appears to have 
taken exceptions to it in his reply. Upon which Bacon 
writes again, apparently in the summer of 1609, " For 
that of Queen Elizabeth, your judgment of the temper 
and truth of that part which concems some of her for- 
eign proceedings, concurs fiilly with the judgment of 
others to whom I have communicated part of it ; and 
as things go, I suppose they are likely to be more and 

1 Alluding possibly to the Imago Civilis JtUii Ccssaris ; the piece which 
Stands next but one in this Tolame, and of which we know nothing bul 
that Dr. Rawley found it among Bacon^s papers, and printed it along with 
the Opuscula PhHosopkica in 1658. 
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inore justified and allowed. And whereas you say, for 
some other part, that it moves and opens a fair occa- 
sion and broad wav into some field of contradiction, on 
the other side it is written to me from the lieger at 
Paris [Sir G. Carew] and some others also, that it 
carries a manifest impression of truth with it, and that 
it even convinces as it grows. These are their very 
words ; which I write not for mine own glory, but to 
show what variety of opinion rises from the dispositions 
of several readers. And I must confess my desire to 
be, that my writings should not court the present time 
or some few places, in such sort as might make them 
either less general to persons or less permanent in fu- 
ture ages." Upon this Matthew seems to have writ- 
ten a rejoinder on the 4th of August, to which Bacon 
merely replies, " As for the memorial of the late de- 
ceased Queen, I will not question whether you be to 
pass for a disinteressed man or no ; I freely confess 
myself am not, and so I leave it." 

" This work," says Dr. Rawley writing in 1657, 
" his Lordship so much affected that he had ordained 
by his last will and testament to have had it published 
many years since ; but that singular person entrusted 
therewith soon after deceased, and therefore it must 
expect a time to come forth amongst his Lordship's 
other Latin works : " ^ — alluding to the volume of 
Opuscula philosophica which was published in the next 
year, and in which it first appeared. 

The will of which Dr. Rawley speaks, and of which 
Tenison has given an extract in the Baconiana^ was 
probably a draft only, not a copy ; for in Bacon's 
last will there is no mention of this piece. And as in 

1 Epistle to tlie Reader, in the Resuscitatio. 



; is distinguished from his other papers by 

Ion of a particular wish that it should he 

t is not improbaljle that he bad proceeded 

laKe special measures to secure that object, by put- 

g it into the haods of that " singular person " to 

wnom Dr. Rawley alludes. This would account for 

the Omission of the clause relating to it in bis last will 

of all, and also for the Separation of the manuscript 

from his other papers, and afterwards (upon the death 

the person entrusted with it) for ita being locked up 

mislaid. Considering moreover that it related to 

te aAuirs with whicb Bacon's official poaition bad 

le ]iini acquainted, he may have thought that it 

ht not to be published witbout the sanction of a 

y Coiincillor, — for we know that be bad tbia 

ple with regard to the pubHcation of bis own let- 

tera ; ' — and among all the Privy Councillors then 
living llie mau wboni he would niost natui-ally seltJct 
for sach a trost was bis old and much reTered &ien^ 
Bishop Andrews, wbo survived him only by a few 
months. This is only a gueas ; but if true, it explains 
why Bacon did not propose to include this piece among 
bis Ofa"a Moralia et Civilia (though that indeed might 
be snfficiently accounted for by tbe probabiUty that it 
would bave eaused the volume to be prohibited in 
Italy), and how tbe publication of it came to be so 
long delayed. 

But however this may be, tbe fact witb wbich we 
are principally concemed is the valne wbich Bacon 

1 " Also wherea» I b«ve made np two rogieWr-booki, (hB one of my om- 
tions or Bpeeches, tlie othsr of my epi>tl«i or letlen, whareor there mmy 
be oae, and yet becausa they toQch upon buslneas of State they «ra not fit 
to be put into tba hands but of lome comisellor, I do devite and beqaeatb« 
thsm," Sic — LoM WUL 
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himself set upon it : and of this the draft of the will 
affords conclusive evidence. The work is important, 
because it relates to a series of proceedings which 
Bacon had watched almost from the beginning with 
anxioTis interest and from a position very favourable 
for Observation ; and because it was written at a time 
when he could have had no other motive in writing it 
than a wish to bear witness to what he believed to be 
the truth. For though I do not myself believe that 
which has been commonly asserted, upon the evidence, 
I think, chiefly of strangers or slanderers, — that the 
depreciation of Elizabeth was populär at court, — there 
was certainly nothing to be gained by flattering her. 
And if Bacon was not a disinterested witness, as he 
confesses he was not, it was only because the impres- 
sion which her character and conduct had made upon 
him was so favourable that he had grown partial ; and 
this very partiality must be accepted as a historical 
fact, — not the least significant among the many testi- 
monies which history bears in her fevour. 

It cannot have been for its literary merit that Bacon 
especially valued this writing ; for the style is more 
than usually hasty and careless, and there is some 
truth in Mr. Chamberlain's criticism that it falls off a 
li4:tle towards the end ; a defect which a very little 
trouble would have removed. 

The passage in which he alludes to the death of 
Anne Boleyn is interesting ; and the more so because 
his argument did not oblige him to make any allusion 
to it, and he appears to me to have gone purposely out 
of his way to bring it in. Had his argument required 
him to show that the felicity of Elizabeth began with 
her parents, the case would have been desperate. Her 

VOL. XI. 27 
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mother having beer put to death by ber fether npon a 
cliarge of incest and adiiltery, there muät have been 
either tbo mögt awfiil guilt in one of them or tbe niost 
awful calamity to both, Aud therefore wlien I find 
Bacon, in an argument desigiied to prove the constant 
felicity of Elizabeth 's fortune, deüberately and uiinecea- 
sarily introducing such a topic, — I say unnecessarily, 
hecause it is brought in only with neference to the 
question as to the " dignity of her birth," tbat is 
whetiier she was really a king's daughler, — I con- 
clude tbat he was only making an occaaion ia place on 
record Anne's last niesaage (which he aflerwarda in- 
sevted in bis collection of Apopbthegms) and bis own 
opiiiion of her innocence. 

What weight is due to tbat opinion, one cannot well 
say witbout knowiiig liow mncb lie knew of the cir- 
cumstancea. There was uaturally a sti-ong inclination 
011 the pari of the Protestanta in Elizabeth 's tinie to 
believe Anne Boleyn innocont. Thia inclination would 
natui-ally bc exasperated into paasion by tbe slanders 
and invectivea of the Catholics. Of the evidence pro- 
daced at the trial there was no accessible record, and 
the Position of Elizabeth herseif between her fatber'a 
memory and her mother's forbade the question to be 
openly or freely discusaed. It is probable therefore 
tbat hia Impression was formed npon nimours and 
chaiitable surmises of no very authentic or trustwortby 
character ; and that of tbe nature of the direct e\T- 
dence be dJd not know more than we do now. Not so 
however with regard to the weight of the verdict. Of 
the valoe to be attached to the judgment of tbe Peers 
in a trial for treason and to an attainder by Partia^ 
ment, Bacon must have been a mach better judge tbaD 
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any one can be now, standing as he did so mach nearer 
the time, and so well versed as he was in the details 
of similar proceedings half a Century later. We can- 
not suppose him to have been Ignorant of the compo- 
sition of the tribunal which found Anne Boleyn guilty, 
and yet it is clear that he did not on that account find 
it impossible to believe her innocent. Most tme it is 
no doubt, as Mr. Fronde has well pointed ont, that the 
assumption of Anne Boleyn's innocence involves an 
assumption that not Henry only, bnt also Peers and 
Parliament, were deeply guilty. But it is a grave fact 
that Bacon, writing within little more than seventy 
years of the time, and being himself a middle aged 
man with much experience of courts and Parliaments, 
did not regard it as an assumption which must be 
dismissed as incredible. 

In so far as the balance of probabilities depends 
upon our estimate of Henry's personal character, bis 
judgment is of less importance. Of that (although 
he may no doubt in bis boybood have heard some- 
thing from bis fiither, who had had opportunities of 
personal Observation) he probably took bis Impression 
from the populär historians, who had little to guide 
them beyond the naked outline of Henry's public pro- 
ceedings, and were not in a position to see below the 
surface. When the particular difficulties with which 
he had to deal were forgotten, and the rapid succes- 
sion of violent changes had altered the relative posi- 
tion of all parties and the complexion of all interests, 
the chronicle of bis reign exhibited a series of violent 
proceedings, — leagues of amity and marriage alliances 
with neighbour kings followed by quarreis and wars, 
divorces of wives followed suddenly by fresh marriages, 
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great ministers suddenly disgraced and execut 
alties of heresy enforced now against Cattol 
against Protestants, — of which the populär 
tation was simple and obvious. To a snperf 
Server they could but appear as the actions o 
violent in love and anger, and imperious in v, 
such no doubt was the general impression of 
character in the beginning of the seventeenth 
Odioui to bis con temporär ies he certainly "v 
nor was bis memory odious in the eyes of 
next gönerations : our modern notion of hin 
I think, of much later date, when bis actic 
Seen refracted through an atmosphere of opi 
tirely changed. But though of the Protesta 
rians wbo wrote before the Commonwealth tl 
censure bis aclions most freely speak with 
as well aa respect of the man, I suppose none 
would have disputed Bacon's assertion that 
a man by nature extremely prone both to 1 
jealousy, and that bis attachment to Jane 1 
preceded bis anger against Anne Boleyn. 
the simple sequence of events, this is the nai 
planation of them. It is quite possible howc 
it is not the true one. In thcse tinies, when 
ceedings of the govemment are called in 
the first thing is to ask for the " papers " re 
tliem : tili tbese are produccd it is feit that 
cannot be judged. Now the papers rolatin; 
transaetions of Henry the Eighth were not ] 
tili long after the populär judgment bad bcen 
tlie most important part of them only witbin 
few years ; and it seems that they suggest a n 
ing of Ins character in many points; showin; 
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other things that the imputation of a " natura ad 
amorcB propensissima " must be given up. This is 
not the place for a discussion of the question, but it 
is proper that Bacon's opinion, which would otherwise 
be of great value in such a matter, should be taken 
with this caution. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Froude's plea for a reconsideration of the judgment 
is reasonable, and that he has asked some questions 
which it is at least very difficult to answer. 

For the text of this piece I have used two authori- 
ties, each of which may be considered as original and 
independent. One is Dr. Rawley's edition, printed 
along with the Opuscula Philosophica in 1658, with 
the title Opus illustre in felicem memoriam Elizahethoe^ 
ÄnglioB^ Reginoe^ auctore nohilissimo heroe Francisco 
JSacono^ Barone de Verulamio, Vicecomite Sancti AU 
bani; multis retro annis prceh designatum^ sed non 
antehac in lucem editum ; the other is a manuscript 
copy in the British Museum (Harl. 6797. fo. 79.), 
written in the hand of one of Bacon's own people, 
though it bears no traces of revision by Bacon him- 
self. It cannot, I think, have been the same which 
Rawley used; and as he gives no particulars about 
the one which he did use, we are left to decide for 
ourselves which is the best, from internal evidence.^ 
My own impression is that Rawley's manuscript must 
have been the less perfect, and that some of the dif- 

1 The foUowiDg sentence contaiDs all that he says about it. ^^ His moii' 
umentum illud Regium, cui titulus InfeUcem memoriam EUzabeiha Anglias 
RegincB, inter opera civilia primum adjunxi, ante annos complures ab ipso 
honoratissimo auctore (si Deus annuisset) typis designatum: Cffiterum 
quamvis obdorraisse diu non tarnen penitus expirasse jam compertum 
est" 
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nceived into the test, I hxn given tka other in Ae 
notM; and dufcfix» «rvT'Ewdee ouiehmwfor bio»^ 
mI£ 

As the prindpel piecee which hriong to Ais lÜrfa- 
ion of BÜon'a works sre En^b, äü L^in [»eeeM 
Mng few «nd cou^antiTfllj ahort end not oanneoted - 
wtüi one sDother, I hicvB tfaoogbt it better to print ' 
the tniuUtüm of eecfa immediately efter the origjnal» ' 
üutead of cotbäJng tfaem into e body et tlifl eod ; uod ' 
ea thia ii the fint fbr the treiuUtioQ of which I eu 
mytelf solely reeponsiUe, I shall sdd htfe a fev words 
to e^Ieio the prindple l^xnl which I here atioBapted 
to do them. 

My object in all my attempts at transIatioD being, 
not to help a Latin reader to construe the original, but 
to put Englisfa readers in posseBsion of the sense of it, 
my plan has been first to tske as clear an impression 
as I could of the meaning and effect of the Latin, and 
then to reproduce that meaning in the best and clear- 
eat and most readable English that I could command : 
not tying myself to the particular form which the 
Latin sentence asaumes, even where it could be pre- 
served without awkwardneas or obscurify, — nor even 
preferring it, — but alwaya adopting that form in 
which I coutd best express the thing; keeping my- 
self aa &ithful as poBSible to tlie effect of the orig- 
inal, — not the literal and logical meaning only, but 
the effect upon the imagination and the feelings, — 
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and leaving myself as free as possible with regp-rd to 
the mode of bringing it out. How far I have suc- 
ceeded it is for others to say ; but my endeavour has 
been to produce a translation from the perusal of 
which the reader shall rise with the same feelings 
with which he woidd have risen from the perusal of 
the original had the language of it been familiär to 
him. 

I am of course aware that there are not only many 
people who woidd prefer for their own purposes a dif- 
ferent kind of translation, but also some real objections 
to this kind which upon the whole nevertheless I pre- 
fer myself. Whether I have judged rightly, is a ques- 
tion which can only be determined by the effect upon 
readers generally. If my translations give a hvelier 
and juster impression of the original, it will be found 
that most people like them better. 
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EuzABETHA et natura et fortuna mirabilis inter 
foeminas, memorabilis inter principes ftiit. Neque haec 
res indicium monachi alicujus, aut hujusmodi censoris 
umbratllis desiderat. Nam isti homines, stylo acres, 
judicio impares, et partis susb memores, rerum minus 
fideles testes sunt. Ad principes viros pertinet haec 
cognitio, atque ad eos qui imperiorum gubemacula 
tractarunt, et rerum civilium ardua et arcana norunt. 
Ramm in omni memoria est ^ muliebre Imperium ; 
rarior in eo felicitas ; rarissima cum felicitate diutur- 
nitas. lila vero quadragesimum quartum regni sui 
annum complevit ; neque tamen felicitati suaß superstes 
fuit. De hac felicitate pauca dicere institui ; neque 
in laudes excurrere. Nam laudem ^ homines tribuunt, 
felicitatem Dens. 

Primum in parte felicitatis pono, quod ad imperato- 
rium fastigium a privata fortuna evecta est.* Siquidem 
hoc in moribus et opinionibus hominum penitus insedit, 

1 Harl. MSS. 6797. fo. 79. 3 est memoria, B. 

' laudem eidm, B. * tU, 'Ei. 
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ut quae praeter spem et expectationem eveniunt majori 
felicitati deputentur ; sed iion hoc est quod volo. Illud 
intueor ; priiicipes qui in domo regnatrice et ad spem 
successionis non dubiam nutriti sunt, ab educationis 
indulgentia et licentia depravatos, plerumque et minus 
capaces et minus moderatos evadere. Itaque optimos 
et excellentissimos regt^s reperias, quos utraque fortuna 
erudiit. Talis apud nos fuit Henricus septimus, et 
apud Grallos Ludo\'icus duodecimus, qui recenti memo- 
ria et eodem fere tempore non tantum a privata, sed 
etiam ab adversa et exercita fortuna, regnum accepere ; 
atque ille prüden tia, hie justitia floruere. Similis fiiit 
et hujusce principis iTitio ; cujus initia et spes varia\'it 
fortuna, ut in principatu ad ext rem um erga illam con- 
stans et aequabilis esset. Nam Elizabetha natalibus 
suis successioni destinata, dein ^ exhaeredata, tum post- 
habita fuit. Eadem regno fratris fortuna magis pro- 
pitia et serena, regno sororis magis turbida et ancipiti 
usa est. Neque tarnen ex vinculis subito in regnum 
assumpta est, ut ab int'ortiinio exacerbata intumesceret ; 
sed libertati restituta, et expectatione aueta, tum de- 
mum regnum sine tunuiltu aut conipetitore plaeide et 
felicissime obtiiuiit. At(jue ha'C ideo adducimiis, ut 
appareat Divinam Providentiani, optiniam prineipeni 
meditatam, per istiusniodi disciplin;i3 gradus eani pra^ 
parasse et extulisse. Ne(|ue sane natalium dignitati 
calamitas matris obesse debet ; cum pnesertim satis cou- 
stet Henricum octavuni prius aniori novo (|uani inv» 
adversus Annam iiidulsisse ; ejus(|ue regis natura et ad 
amores et ad suspiciones propensissima, et in iisdeni 
usque ad sanguinem prjBceps, posteritatis notani non 
eftugiat. Adde, quod criminatione, vel persona) ipsius 

1 dtimk. K. 
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ad quem referebatur nomine, minus probabili et tenuis^ 
simis conjecturis innixa, circumventa erat ; quod et 
fama etiam tum occulto ut solet murmure excepit, et 
Anna ipsa celso animo et memorabili voce sub tempus 
mortis suae detestata ^ est. Nacta enim nuntium ut ex- 
istimabat et fidum et benevolum, eadem hora qua ad 
mortem se parabat hujusmodi mandata ad regem perfe- 
renda dedit: Regem in ipsa novis honoribus cumulanda 
institutum suum optime servare et perpetuo tueri ; cum 
illam primum, generosa stirpe ortam sed nobilitatis 
titulis non insignitam, dignitate marchionissaB omasset, 
deinde in reginam et consortem suam ^ accepisset ; et 
postremo, quia non restabat terreni honoris gradus 
altior, innocentem ad coronam martyrii evehere volu- 
isset. Atqui nimtius ille ad regem alio amore flagran- 
tem hoc perferre non aüsus est ; sed fama veritatis 
vindex ad posteros pertulit. 

Atque non exigua ^ pars feUcitatis EKzabethsB, etiam 
mensura ac veluti curriculum ipsum regni* sui nobis 
visum est : non tantum quia diutummn, sed quia spa- 
tium illud aetatis suae occupavit, quod i*erum moderam- 
ini et habenis regni flectendis et moliendis aptissimum 
esset. Annos enim viginti quinque (qua aetate cura- 
tura finitur) nata cum regnare inciperet, ad septuages- 
imum aetatis annum imperium produxit. Itaque nee 
pupillae detrimenta et aliena arbitria, nee rursus exactae 
et aegrae senectutis incommoda experta est. Senectus 
autem, etiam privatis, miseriarum satis ; sed regibus, 
praeter communia aetatis mala, adhuc status sui declina- 
tiones et inglorios exitus afferre solet. Nemo enim fere 
in regno ad multam et invalidam senectutem pertingit, 

1 protesiata. R. 2 in regni et Ihori contdrtium. R. 

8 non exiffua tane. R. * regiminis, R. 
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quin aliquam imperii et existimatjonis dinuDutionem ^ 
patiatnr. Cujus rei esemplam maxime eminet in Phi- 
lippe secuniio regu IIi$p3iüarum, principe poteotissimo 
et imperaiidi peritissimo ; qui extremis snis temporibos 
et fessa fetale hoc quod diximus penitus sensit, ideoqae 
prudentissimo consilio se renun conditioni sabmüüt ; 
territorüs in Galliis acquisitis ae ipse mnlctavit, pacran 
ibidem firmavit, alibi tentavit, ut res compositas atque 
integra omnia posteris relinqueret. Contra, Elizabeths 
ibrtuna tarn constans et valida tuit, at iiec olta rerum 
declinatio vergentem certe, sed tarnen adhuc vigentem, 
fetatem sequeretur : atque insuper, in Signum felicitatis 
sufe pertissimum, nou prius diem obiret^ quam de 
detectione in Hibemia prospero praslii eventn decretum 

■t ; ne gloria ejus aliqua ex parte deförmata et im- 
perfet-ta videretur. 

Etiam ^ illud cogilandnm censeo, in quali popolo 
impcrium tenuerit, Si enim in Palmvrenis, aul Asia 
imbelli et molli, regnnin sortila esst-t, minus miranduin 
fnisset ; cum eSäeminato populo löemina princeps com- 
peteret : Temm in Anglia, natione ferodssima et belli- 
cosissima, omnia ex nutu foeminse moveri et cohiberi 
potuisse, summam merito admiradonem habet. 

Neque bfec inclinatio popuU sui, belli cupida et 
pacem aegre tolerans, obfuit, quo minus perpetuia suis 
temporibus pacem coleret et teneret. Atque haue ejus 
voluntatem cum successu conjunctam inter maximas 
ejus laudes pono. Hoc enim setati suse felix, hoc sexni 
decorum, hoc conscientise salutare fuit. Tentata pao- 
lisper, circa decimum regni sui annum, in partibos 
borealibus remm commotio, sed statim sopita et ez- 
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tincta est. Reliqui anni interna pace, eaque secura 
atque alta, floruere. 

Pacem autem florentissimam judico duabus de causis, 
quaB ad meritum pacis nihil faciunt, ad gloriam max- 
ime : una, quod vicinorum calamitatibus, veluti flam- 
mis lucentibus, magis fiebat conspicua et illustrata ; 
altera, quod commodis pacis armorum honor non det 
uit ; cum celebritatem nominis Anglici in armis et re 
militari per multa decora non solum retineret, sed 
etiam augeret. Nam et auxilia in Belgium, Galliam, 
et Scotiam praebita,^ et navales expeditiones susceptae 
in Indias, atque ex illis nonnullae per universi globi 
terrarum ambitum factae, et classes in Lusitaniam et ad 
oras'Hispaniae infestandas missae,^ et rebelies in Hiber- 
nia saßpius concisi et domiti, nihil aut de virtute bellica 
gentis nostrae remitti, aut de ejusdem fama et honore 
deperire, sinebant. 

Aderat etiam gloriae meritum, quod et regibus vicinis 
tempestivis ab ipsa ^ auxilüs regnmn conservatum est ; * 
et populis supplicibus (pessimo principum consilio) 
ministrorum suorum crudelitati et plebis fiirori et omni 
laniendB et vastitati relictis et fere devotis, levamentum 
malorum datum est ; per quod res eorum adhuc stetere. 

Nee minus consiliis quam auxilüs benefica et salu- 
taris haec^ princeps fuit: ut quae regem Hispaniarum 
toties de lenienda in subditos suos in Belgio ira, et illis 
suo imperio sub tolerabili aliqua conditione restituendis, 
interpellavit : et reges Galliae perpetuis et repetitis mon- 
itis de edictis suis pacem spondentibus observandis 
maxima fide solicitavit. Neque^ negaverim consilio 

amissa. R. ^ submissa, R. 
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L'^us successum defuisse. Neque enira prius ilhid sivit 
§ ^tuiu Europse commune ; ne forte ambilio llispaiiife, 
' veluti careeribus liberata, m niajua • regiionim et re- 
rumjmblicarura orbis Cfaristinni detrimentum (ut tunc 
ri'9 eitint) se eifiinderet. Hoc etiam posterius non 
fikvit aanguiä tot innoceutiom ciim uxoribus et liberis ad 
ibcus et cubilia stia per infinuiin plebis faicem, ut lx.>l- 
luas qxiasdain publica auctoritate et animatas et armataK 
et missas, eflüsus ; qui ut regnum tarn nefario scelei-e 
■ obligatum mutuis cfedibus et contrucidationibtis expia- 
I xetur, iii ultionem poscebat. lila tarnen atcuuque 
I officium foederatSB et prudeiuia et benevol» jira»titit. 
Alia etiam subest cauaa, cur pacem ab Elizalietha 
Icultam et conser^atam admiremur: ea nimirum, qund 
I non a temporura inclinatione sed ab ejus prudentia et 
I rebus bene ordinatis pax lata profecta est.^ Nam cum 
\et interna fiictione ob causam religionis laboraret, et 
hujus regni robur et pnesidium universjB Europje in- 
star propugnaculi esset adversus regis Hiapaniie illia 
temporibus formidabüem et exundantem ambitionem 
et potentiam, belli materia non defuit, verum ipsa et 
copüs et consiliis snperfuit. Id ^ eventus docuit max- 
ime memorabilis inter res gestas nostri seculi luiiversas, 
si felicitatem spectes. Nam cum classis Hispana,* tanto 
rerum tumore et tolius EuropjB terrore et expectatione, 
et tanta victorijB fiducia, freta nostra secaret,' nee 
naviculam aliquam in mari excepit,*' nee villulam ali~ 
quam incendio vaatavit, nee littus omnino attigit : sed 
pnelio 6isa, misera tuga et crebris naufragiis dissipata 
est ; atque pax Anglico solo et önibus immota et incoo- 
cussa mansit. 

> rno/u am. R. * »if. B. 
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Nec minus felix in conjuratorum insidiis devitandis 
quam in copiis hostilibus devincendis et propulsandis 
fuit. Non paucse enim contra vitam ejus conspirationes 
factae, felicissime et patefactae et disturbatse sunt. Ne- 
que ex eo vita ejus magis trepida aut anxia ; non stipa- 
torum niunerus auctus, non tempus intra palatium 
actum, et rarus in publicum processus ; sed secura et 
fidens, et potius liberationis a periculo quam periculi 
ipsius memor, nihil de consuetudine sua pristina vivendi 
mutavit. 

Etiam illud notatu dignum videtur, qualia tempora 
fuerint in quibus floruit. Sunt enim quaedam secula 
tam barbara et rerum nescia, ut homines, tanquam 
animalium greges, imperio coercere nil magnum fuerit. 
Haec autem princeps in tempora eruditissima et excul- 
tissima incidit; in quibus eminere et excellere, non 
absque maximis ingenii dotibus et singulari virtutis 
temperamento datur.^ 

Etiam imperia foeminarum nuptiis fere obscurantur, 
laudesque et acta in maritos transeunt : illis autem quaa 
innuptaB degunt, propria et integra gloria manet. In 
illam vero hoc magis cadit, quod nullis imperii adminic- 
uKs, nisi quas ipsa sibi comparaverat, fulciebatur. Non 
frater uterinus aderat, non patruus, non alius quispiam 
e 2 familia et stirpe regia, qui particeps ei ^ curarum et 
dominationis subsidium esset. Sed et eos quos ipsa ad 
honores evexerat ita et cohibuit et commiscuit, ut sin- 
gulis maximam* complacendi soUcitudinem injiceret, 
atque ipsa semper sui juris esset. 

Orba sane fuit, nec stirpem ex se reliquit ; quod 
etiam felicissimis contigit, Alexandro Magno, JuKo 

1 dabatur. E. 2 e om. R. 
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Ctesari, Trajano, alÜs ; et semper varie jactatum, et 
in contrariaB partes trahi et disputari solet ; cuni alii 
, hoc in diminutionem felieiiatis accipiant, ne forte 
■liomines supm luortaletn condltionem bcarentur, si 
B'et in individuo et in speciei propagatione felices es- 
Fsent; aüi autem in cunmlum folicilatis rem vertant, 
qnod ea demuni felicitas completa videatur, in qnaui 
( .foitunse nil ampliua liceat ; quod, si poateri sint, fieri 
' non potest. 

_Aderant ei et externa ; statura procera, corpus de- 
corJB compagis,^ summa dignitaa oris cum suavitate, 
Taletudo maxime prospera. Superest et illnd, quod ad 
estremBm valens et vigens, nee fortiiiise commutationes 
nee seneictutis mala experta, eam quam tantopere sibi 
votia precari solebat Augustus Caesar eutkanasian facili 
et leni obitu sortita ait : q^uod etiam de Antonino Pio 
imperatore optimo celebratur, cujus mors somni alicujus 
Buavis et placidi ima^nem babebat. Siiniliter et in 
Elizabethae morbo nil miserabüe,^ nil omninosum, nil ab' 
humana natura alieiium erat. Non desiderio vitfe, non 
morbi impatientia, non doloria cruciatibus torquebatur : 
nulluni adefat symptoma dirum aut fcedum ; sed omnia 
ejus generis erant, ut naturae fragilitatem potius quam 
comiptionem aut dedecus ostenderent. Paucos enim 
ante obitum dies, ex corporis nimia siccitate, et curis 
quad regni culmen sequuntur attennati, nee imquam 
mero aut uberiore diseta irrigati,^ nervorum rigore per- 
culsa, Tocem tamen (qnod fieri non seiet in ejusmodi 
morbo) et mentem et motum, licet tardiorem et hebe- 
tiorem, retinuit. Atque is personse suse * Status paucis 

1 cOTTiorü dtctra tMig>aga, B. 
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diebus tantum duravit ; ut non tanquam actus vitae 
novissimus, sed tamquam primus gradus ad mortem 
fiierit. Nam imminutis &cultatibus in vita diu manere 
miserum ; ^ sed a sensu paulatim sopito ad mortem 
properare, placida et clemens vitas clausula est. 

Addo et illud in felicitatis ejus cumulum insignem : 
quod non tantum nomine proprio, sed et ministrorum ^ 
virtute, felicissima fuit. Tales enim viros nacta est, 
quales fortasse haBC insula antehac * non peperit. Dens 
autem, regibus favens, etiam Spiritus ministrorum ex- 
citat et omat. 

Restant felicitates posthumae duae, iis quae vivam 
comitabantur fere celsiores et augustiores ; una succes- 
soris, altera memoriaß. Nam successorem sortita est 
eum, qui licet et mascula virtute et prole et nova im- 
perii accessione fastigium ejus excedat et obumbret, 
tarnen et nomini et honoribus ejus faveat, et actis ejus 
quandam perpetuitatem donet : cum nee ex personarum 
delectu nee ex institutorum ordine quicquam magnop- 
ere mutaverit : adeo ut raro filius parenti tanto si- 
lentio atque tam exigua mutatione et perturbatione 
successerit. Memoria autem ejus ita et in ore homi- 
num et in animis viget, ut, per mortem extincta invidia 
atque accensa* fama, felicitas memoiiaB cum felicitate 
vitae quodammodo certet. Nam si qua ex studio 
partium et dissensione religionis vagatur fama facti- 
osa (quae tamen ipsa jam timida videtur, et consensu 
victa), ea et sincera non est, et perennis esse non 
potest. Atque ob eam causam praecipue hasc^ de 
felicitate ejus et divini favoris notis collegi ; ut malev- 

1 miserum habetur, R. ^ minittrorum siaius, B. 
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olus aliquis taiitis Dei benedictionibus suas maledic- 
tiones inserere vereatur. 

Si quis aiit«m ad bfec, ut ille ad Ca;sarem, " Quie 
miremur habemue : sed et qnae ' kudemus expecta- 
mus ; " sane existimu veram admiratlotiL'm quendam 
laudis escessum esse. Neque ea quam dcscripsimus 
felicitas ulli evenire potest, iiisi qua et a divina chari- 
tate ^ eximie suatineator atque foveatur, ac etiam inori- 
biis et virtute hanc fortunam eibi aliqua ex parte fiiix- 
erit. Sed tarnen visum est pauca admodum quie ad 
mores pertinent subjungere,^ in iis aolummodo quje 
iniquorum sermonibus maxime aditum et fomitem prae- 
bere videntur. 

Fuit Elizabetha in religione pia et mciderata, et con- 
Htans ac novitatis inimica. Atque pietatis indicia, 
licet in factis et rebus quas geasit maxime elucescant, 
tarnen et in vitje ratioue et consuetudine familiari non 
leviter* aduinbrata sunt, Liturgiis et diviiiis officiis, 
aut sacello solenniore aut inttriore, raro abfiiit. In 
Scripturia et patmm scriptis (^prsecipue beati Augu*- 
tini) legendis, mnltum versata est. Preces quasdam 
ipsa ^ ex occasione et re nata composuit. In Del mea- 
tionem vel communi sermone incidens, fere semper et " 
Creatoris nomen addidlt, et oculos et vultum ad ha- 
militatem et reverentiam quandam composuit ; quod 
et ipse saepe notavi, Quod autem quidam vulgaverunt, 
eam minime mortalitatis memorem fuisse, adeo ut nee 
de senectut« nee de morte mentionem %quo animo fer- 
ret, id felsissimum fiiit ; cum ipsa BEepissime, multis 
ante mortem annis, magna comitate se vetnlam diceret ; 

1 ted jua. R. 9 gratia. B. 
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et de inscriptione sepulchri, quid sibi maxime placeret, 
sermones haberet; cum diceret sibi gloriam et splendi- 
dos titulos minime cordi esse ; sed lineam memoriae 
unam aut alteram, quae nomen ejus tantum, et vir- 
ginitatem, et tempus regni, et religionis instaurationem, 
et pacis conservationem, brevi verborum compendio 
significaret. Verum est, cum aetate florenti et liberis 
procreandis habili de successore declarando intei^llare- 
tur, respondisse, Se linteum sepulchrale sibi vivae ante 
oculos obtendi nullo modo passuram. Attamen non 
multis ante mortem annis, cum cogitabunda esset, ac, 
ut verisimile est, de mortalitate sua meditaretur, et* 
quidam ex intimis sermonem intulisset, quod munera 
et loca multa et magna in republica nimium diu vaca- 
rent, commotior et assurgens, Se certo scire sumn 
locum ne tantillum temporis vacaturum dixit. 

Quod ad moderationem in religione attinet, haerere 
videbimur, propter legum in subditos religionis ponti- 
ficisB latarum severitatem. Sed ea proferemus quae 
nobis et certo nota et diligenter notata sunt. 

Certissimum est, hunc fuisse istius principis animi 
sensum, ut vim conscientiis adhibere nollet ; sed rursus 
statum regni sui praetextu conscientias et religionis in 
discrimen venire non permitteret. Ex hoc fönte, pri- 
mum duarum religionum libertatem et tolerationem 
auctoritate publica, in populo animoso et feroce, et ab 
animorum contentione ad manus et arma facile veni- 
ente,2 certissimam pemiciem judicavit. Etiam in novi- 
tate regni, cum omnia suspecta essent, ex praesulibus 
ecclesiae quosdam magis turbidi et factiosi ingenii, auc- 
toritate legis accedente, sub custodia libera habuit. 
Reliquis utriusque ordinis, non acri aliqua inquisitione 

i ut. R. 2 venUnte admiUert, R. 
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molesta, sed beiu'gna connivtnlia pra-sidiu fuit, HIc 
primus renim Status : iit'que de hac dementia, licet ex- 
communicatione Pii quinti provocata, qure et indignati- 
onem addere et occasioiiem pi-sebere iioii institatl 
potuit, quidqiiam fcre mutavit, sed natura aua uti per- 
severavit. Nara prudentissinia femina et magnanima, 
llujiismodi terrorura sonitu uil admodum commota est ; 
secura de populi sui fide et aniore, et de factionis 
poiitificise intra regnum ad nocendiiin virium tejmitate, 
non accedente hoste extemo. At sub vicesimum ter- 
tjiim regui sui anniun, rerum cuinmutatio facta est. 
Atque tiiGC temporis distinctko non commode iicta, sed 
in publicis actis expressa ac veluti in sere incisa est. 
Neque eniiu ante anuum emn gravior aliqua poena 
per leges prius sancitaa subditis suis ' pontificije reli- 
gionis incubuit. Verum sub hoc tempns, ambitiosuni 
et vastum Hispaniee consilium de hoc regno subjn- 
gando paulatiin detegi ctepit. Hujiis jiars magiia fmt, 
ut onmiboB modis intra regoi viscera &ctio a statu 
aliena et rerum noranim cupida excitaretnr, qoje 
hosti invadenti adhsereret. Ea ex dissensione religi- 
onis sperabatur. Itaque huic rei ' omni opera incum- 
bendum statuebant, et pullulantibus tunc seminarüs, 
sacerdotes in regnum immissi qui Studium reli^onis 
Romanfe excitarent et spargerent, vim excommunica- 
tionis Romano in lide solvenda^ docerent et^ inculca- 
rent, et animos hominom novarum rerum expectatione 
erigerent et prjepararent. Circa idem tempus, et Hi- 
bemia apertis armis tentabatur ; et nomen et regimen 
Elizabeth« variis et sceleratis libellis proscindebatur : 
deiiique insolitus erat rerum tumor, prEenimtius ma- 

*file MubdiOram lolrenda. B. * et am. AI S. 
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Joris motus. Neque sane dixerim singulos sacerdotes 
in participationem consilii assumptos aut quid ageretur 
conscios, sed tantummodo prava alienas malitiaB instru- 
menta fuisse. Sed tarnen hoc verum est et multis 
confessionibus testatum, omnes fere sacerdotes, qui ab 
eo quem diximus anno usque ad tricesimum Elizabethae 
annum (quo consilium Hispaniae et pontificium per 
memorabilem illum et classis et terrestrium copiarum 
apparatum executioni mandatum erat) in hoc regnum 
missii erant, habuisse in mandatis inter ftmctionis 
officia hoc insuper, ut Non posse heec diutius stare ; 
novam rerum faciem et conversionem non ita multo 
post conspicuam fore ; curae esse et pontifici et prin- 
cipibus catholicis rem Anglicam, modo ipsi sibi non 
desint; insinuarent. Etiam ex sacerdotibus nonnulli 
rebus et machinationibus quse ad Status labefactationem 
et subversionem pertinebant manifeste se immiscue- 
rant ; et, quod maxime movit, consilii hujus et negotii 
ratio per literas ex multis partibus interceptas ^ pate- 
facta est ; in quibus scriptum erat, Vigilantiam reginaö 
et concilii sui circa catholicos elusam iri. Illam enim 
ad hoc tantum intentam esse,^ ne quod caput in per- 
sona alicujus nobilis aut viri primarii catholicorum 
factioni se attoUeret. At consilium jam tale adhiberi, 
ut per homines privatos atque ex inferiore nota, neque 
eos inter se conspirantes et conscios, per secreta con- 
fessionum omnia disponerentur et praepararentur. At- 
que haB tum artes adhibebantur, hujusmodi hominibus 
(quod etiam nuper in casu non dissimih videre licuit) 
usitataB et famihares. Hac tanta periculorum tempes- 

1 immissi. R. 

^per lii. ex m.p, interceptas cofmlii h, et neg» rai, R. 

< esse om. R. 
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täte, lex qusedam necesaitatis imposita est Elizabethse, 
ut eam parteiu subditonim qusß a, se aiienata et per 
hujusmodi venena iäcta erat quasi iiiGaiiabilis, atque 
interim ob vitam privatam a publicis muneribus et 
expenais immunem ilitesceret, gravioribua legum vin- 
culis constriiigeret. Atque ingravescent« malo, cum 
origo ejus sacerdotibus seminariorum depntaretur, qm 
in exteria partibus niitriti, et exterorum principum, 
hujus regni ex proiesso hostium, opibus et eleemosynis 
eustentati easent, et in locia versati ubi ne nomen qui- 
dem ipsum Elizabethse, nisi ut haireticsE, excommiini- 
catie, diris • devota^, audlebatur : quique (etsi non ipsi 
criuiinibus majestatis imbuti) at eürum qui kujusmodi 
sceleribus operam dedissent intimi cognoscei'entur ; ^ 
quique suis artibus et veiienia ipsam catholicorum mas- 
Bam, antea ma^s dulcem et irnoxiam, depravassent 
et novo veluti fennento et perniciosa malignitate infe- 
eissent ; non aliud iuventum est remedium, quam ut 
hujusmodi bomines ab omni in boc regnum aditu sub 
pofiiia capitis probibercntur : quod tandem vicesimo 
septimo regni sui anno &ctum est. Neque ita multo 
post eventus ipse, cum tanta tempestas boc regQum 
adorta esset et totis viribus incubuisset, herum homi- 
num invidiam et odium auxit ; ^ ac si omnem chaiita- 
tem patriie exuissent quam servituti extemiB tradere 

1 et dirii. B. 

3 affnotcerentur. R. 

■ guldgimm leniial itdpotita amett. fi. I bsTe prefen-ed thc readlng of 
Ibe MS. beenuse the eentence ob givea bf Rawley Is cortainl; «mog, n 
negative beinj; wanted, It aeema probnble however that Ib« error BroM 
from some inierlinear correction. eitber Imperfbctiy made Or careivuljr 
read. Perhapa the worda ila mallo poM were intendcd lo bc ilnicli out, or 
introduced wilh non af^r cum .- with eitber of wbicb allerations tbe aen- 
t«noe BS givea by Rawleir reads to me more uaturallj tban th&t In 
the HS. 
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in votis habuissent.^ Ac postea sane, Kcet motus^ ab 
Hispania qui hujus severitatis Stimulus erat consedisset 
aut remitteretur ; tarnen cum et memoria praeteriti 
temporis in animis et sensibus hominum alte infixa 
maueret, et leges semel factas aut abrogare inconstans 
aut negligere dissolutum videretur, ipsa rerum vis 
Elizabetham traxit, ut ad priorem rerum statum qui 
ante vicesimum tertium regni sui annum erat revertere 
sibi integrum non esset. Huc accessit quorundam in 
fisci commodis augendis industria, et ministrorum jus- 
titiae qui non aliam patriae salutem quam quae legibus 
continetur introspicere aut intueri consueverunt, so- 
licitudo ; quae omnia ^ executionem legum urgebant.* 
Ipsa tamen, in naturae suae specimen manifestiun, ita 
l^um mucronem contudit, ut pauci pro numero sacer- 
dotes capitali supplicio plecterentur. Neque haßc de- 
fensionis loco dicta sunt, qua res ista non eget : ^ cum 
et Salus regni in hoc verteretur, et universae istius 
severitatis ratio et modus longe infra sanguinaria et 
inter Christianos vix nominanda, atque ex iis non- 
nulla ^ potius ab arrogantia atque malitia quam a neces- 
sitate profecta, pontificiorum exempla steterit. Sed 
ejus quod asseruimus memores, Elizabetham ^ in causa 
religionis moderatam fiiisse, et variationem quaß fiiit, 
non in natura sua sed in temporibus existitisse, dem- 
onstrasse nos existimamus. 

De constantia autem Elizabethae in religione ac 

1 This clause {quam . . . habuistefU) is omitted by Bawley. 

2 mettts, R. Which is perhaps right. 
s quidem, B. 

4 poßcebarU ei urgebanL B. 
s qua res isim non egent. B. 
8 eaque potius. B. 
f eam, R. 
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ejus cultu, maximum argumentum est, quod religionem 
pontificiam, regno sororis auctoritate publica et multa 
cura impense stabilitam,^ et altas jam radices agentem, 
atque omnium qui in magistratibus et cum potestate 
erant consensu et studio firmatam ; tarnen quandoqui- 
dem nee verbo Dei, nee primitivaB puritati, nee con- 
scientiaß suaB consentanea esset, maximo animo et pau- 
cissimis adjumentis convulsit et abrogavit. Neque id 
prseeeps aut acri impetu ; sed prudenter et tempestive.^ 
Idque tum ex multis aliis^ rebus, tum ex responso 
quodam* suo per occasionem facto conjicere licet. 
Nam primis regni diebus, cum in omen et gratula- 
tionem novi principatus vincti (ut moris est) solve- 
rentur, accessit ad eam, ad sacellum tum pergentem, 
aulicus quidam, qui ex natura et consuetudine jocandi 
quandam^ licentiam sibi assumpserat. Isque, sive ex 
motu proprio sive a quodam^ prudentiore immissus, 
libellum supplicem ei porrexit, et^ magna frequentia 
clara voce addidit, Restare adhuc quatuor aut quin- 
que vinctos, idque immerito ; illis se libertatem ut rel- 
iquis petere. Eos esse quatuor Evangelistas, atque 
etiiim apostolum Paulum, qui diu ignota lingua tan- 
quam carcere conclusi, inter populum conversari non 
possent. Cui illa prudentissime, Sciscitandum adluic 
melius ab ipsis esse, utrum liberari vellent.® Atque ita 
improvisie quiestioui suspenso responso occurrit, veluti 
omnia integra sibi servans. Neque tamen timide et 
per vicos luec instillavit ; sed ordine gravi et niaturo, 
habito inter partes colloquio, et peractis regni comitiis, 



1 et stah'ditam. R. 2 tempesiive fecit, R. 

8 all 18 multis. R. ^ qw)piam. MS. 

fi licentiam qunnilam. R. 6 quopiam. MS. 

7 in magna. R. 8 vellcnt, necne, R. 
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tum demum (idque intra orbem unius anni vertentis) 
ita omnia quas ad ecclesiam pertinebant ordinavit et 
stabilivit, ut ne punctum quidem ^ ab Ulis ad extremum 
vitae diem recedi pateretur. Quin et singulis fere 
regni comitiis, ne quid in ecclesiae disciplina aut riti- 
bus innovaretur publice monuit. Atque de religione 
hactenus. 

Quod si quis ex tristibus^ leviora illa exaggeret, 
quod coli, ambiri, quin et amoris nomine se celebrari, 
extolli,^ sinebat,* volebat, eaque ultra sortem aetatis 
continuabat: haec tamen, si mollius accipias, admira- 
tione et ipsa carere non possunt ; cum talia sint fere, 
qualia in fabulosis narrationibus inveniantur, de regina 
quadam in insulis beatis ejusque aula atque institutis, 
quaB amorum admirationem ^ recipiat, lasciviam pro- 
hibeat : sin severius, Labent et illa admirationem, eam- 
que vel maximam, quod hujusmodi deliciaB non multum 
£imaB, nil prorsus majestati ejus officerent ; nee impe- 
rium relaxarent, nee impedimento notabili rebus et 
negotiis gerendis essent. Hujusmodi enim res se cum 
publica fortuna commiscere haud raro solent. Verum, 
ut sermones nostros claudamus : fuit certe ista princeps 
bona et morata, etiam talis videri voluit : vitia oderat, 
et se bonis artibus clarescere cupiebat. Sane ad men- 
tionem morum illius,® in mentem mihi venit quod 
dicam. Cum scribi ad legatum suum jussisset de qui- 
busdam mandatis ad Reginam Matrem Valesionmi 
separatim perferendis ; atque qui ab epistolis erat clau- 
sulam quandam inseruisset, ut legatus diceret, tan- 
quam ad favorem aucupandum,^ Esse nimirum ipsas 

1 quidem om. MS. 3 tristtoribus. R. 

8 et extolH. R. ^ atque voUbat, R. 

fi amoris admxnistrationem. R. ^ morum. R. 

7 occupandum, MS. 
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r? duaa fieminaa principea, a quibus, in nsu rerum et 

imperandi virtute et artibus, non miiiora quam a sum- 

. mis viris espectarentur ; comparationem non talit, sed 

J deleri Jussit ; Seque artes longe dissimiles et instituta 

1 diveraa ad imperandnm afferre dixit. Nee a poteatate 

' aut longo imperio depravata erat ; quin et üa laudibns 

masime delectabatur, si quia hujusmodi semionoa instit- 

uisset, iit eam ' etiamsi in privata et mediocri fortuna 

■um traduxjsset, tarnen non absque aliqua exccilentiie 

■ta apud hominea yictiirain fiusse, apte insinuaret.^ 

\ Adeo nihil a fortuna sua ad virtutia laudem mutuare 

'' ant tranafeire Tolebat. Verum si in ejus laudes, sive 

j' moralea sive politicas, ingredorer, aut in communes qua»- 

dam virtutum notas et commemorationes incidendum 

est, quod tarn rar» principe minus dignum ; aut si pro- 

priam ipsia lucem et gratiam coiiciliare velim, in vit^ 

I ejus historiam prolabendum, quod et majus otium et 

f Tenam uberiorem desiderat. Ego enim heec pauci», nt 

I potui, Sed revera dicendum est ; non alium verum 

huJTif! ffemin.-u laudatorem inveniri posse, quam tempus : 

quod cum tarn diu jam volvitur, nihil aimile, in hoc 

sexu, quoad rerum civilium administrationem peperit. 



■tands thus — Deteclobalur eiiant ha 

taoium iniuUutt, Eam /uittt. 

^ The twD lut worde ara omilUd bj Bawley. 
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ON THE 



FORTÜNATE MEMORY OF ELIZABETH 



QUEEN OF ENGLAND- 



ELIZABETH both in her nature and her fortune was 
a wonderfiil person among women, a memorable per- 
son among princes. But it is not to monks or closet 
penmen that we are to look for guidance in such a 
case ; for men of that order, being keen. in style, poor 
in judgment, and partial in feeling, are no faithftil 
witnesses as to the real passages of business. It is 
for ministers and great ofEcers to judge of these things, 
and those who have handled the heim of govemment, 
and been acquainted with the difficulties and myste- 
ries of State business. 

The govemment of a woman has been a rare thing 
at all times ; felicity in such govemment a rarer thing 
still ; felicity and long continuance together the rarest 
thing of all. Yet this Queen reigned forty-four years 
complete, and did not outUve her felicity. Of this 
felicity I propose to say something; without wander- 
ing into praises ; for praise is the tribute of men, 
felicity the gift of God. 

First, then, I set it down as part of her fehcity 
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that she was raised to sovereignty from a private for- 
tune ; not so much because of that feeling so deeply 
seated in man's nature, whereby benefits which come 
unexpected and unhoped for are always counted the 
greater blessings ; but because Princes who are brought 
up in the reigning house with assured expectation of 
succeeding to the throne, are commonly spoiled by 
the indulgence and Kcence of their education, and so 
tum out both less capable and less temperate. And 
therefore you will finJ that the best kings are they 
who have been trained in both schools of fortune ; 
such as Henry the Seventh with us, and Lewis the 
Twelfth in France ; both of whom, of late years and 
almost at the same time, came to their kingdoms not 
only from a private but from an adverse and troubied 
fortune ; and both were eminently prosperous ; the one 
excelling in wisdom, the other in justice. Much like 
was the case of this Queen, whose early times and 
opening prospects fortune chequered with uncertainty, 
that afterwards when she was settled in the throne it 
might prove to the last constant and equable. For 
Elizabeth at her birth was destined to the succession, 
then disinlierited, afterwards superseded. Her fortune 
in her brother's reign was more propitious and serene, 
in her sister's more troubied and doubtful. And yet 
she did not pass suddenly from the prison to the 
throne, with a mind embittered and swelliug with the 
sense of misfortune, but was first restored to liberty 
and coinforted with expectation ; and so came to her 
kingdom at last quietly and prosperously, without 
tumult or competitor. All which I mention to show 
how Divine Providence, meaning to produce an ex- 
cellent Queen, passed her by way of preparation 
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through these several stages of discipline. Nor ought 
tlie calamity of her mother to be admitted as an ob- 
jection to the dignity of her birth : the rather because 
it IS clear that Henry the Eighth had fallen in love 
with another woman before he feil in anger with 
Anne, and because he has not escaped the censure 
of posterity as a man by natiire extremely prone both 
to loves and suspicions, and violent in both even to 
the shedding of blood. And besides, the criminal 
Charge in which she was involved was in itself, if we 
consider only the person to whom it related, improba- 
ble, and rested upon the slenderest conjectures ; as 
was secretly whispered (as the manner is in such 
cases) even then, and Anne herseif just before her 
death with a high spirit and in memorable words 
made protestation. For having procured a messenger 
whose fidelity and good will she thought she could 
trust, she sent the King, in the very hour when she 
was preparing for the scafFold, a message to this efFect : 
" That he kept constant to his course of heaping hon- 
ours upon her ; from a gentlewoman without title he 
had made her marchioness ; he had then raised her 
to be the partner of his throne and bed; and now 
at last, because there remained no higher step of 
earthly honour, he had vouchsafed to crown her in- 
nocence with martyrdom." Which words the mes- 
senger durst not indeed carry to the King, who was 
then in the heat of a new love; but fame, the vin- 
dicator of truth, transmitted them to posterity. 

I account also as no small part of Elizabeth's felic- 
ity the period and compass of her administration ; not 
only for its length, but as faUing within that portion 
of her life which was fittest for the control of affiurs 
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i [ tke bu ng of the reina of govemment. Slie 

twenty-uY« yeara old (the age at which guar- 

sMp oeases) wlien she began to reign, and she 

iiinued reiguing tili her seventieth jear ; so tliat 

am.- never experienced either tlie disadvantages and 

s\ ection to other men's wills incident to & ward, 

* the inconvenieiices of a lingering and impotent 

age. Now old age brings with it even to private 

IS miseries enough ; but rs, besides those 

wbich are common to ings also decline 

:atness and inglorious ^^"- Üie stage. For 

jc is hardly any sovereig äigns tiil he b^ 

s old and feeble, but si s ao^e diminution of 

wer and reputation : of i lave a very emi- 

example in Philip tbi King of SpaÖn, 

lOst powerfiil prince and ] i the art of gov- 

;nt ; who in hia last times i wom out with 

BgB oecame deeply sensible of tL.„ 'hich I say, and 

therefore wisely submitted to the condition of things ; 

Toluntarily sacrifieed the territories he had won in 

France, established peace tliere, attarapted the like in 

other places, that hc might leave a settled estate and 

all things clear and entire to his successor. Eliza- 

beth's fortune on the contrary was so constant and 

flourishing, that not only did her declining, but though 

declining still fresh and vigorous years, bring with 

them no decline at all in the State of her aflfeirs ; but 

it was granted to her for an assured token of her felic- 

ity not to die before the fe,te of the revolt in Ireland 

had been decided by a victory ; lest her glory might 

seem to be in any part sulHed and incomplete. 

Nor niust it be forgotten withal among wliat kind 
of people she reigned ; for had she been called to rule 
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over Palmyrenes or in an unwarlike and effeminate 
country like Asia, the wonder would have been less ; 
a womanish people might well enough be govemed by 
a woman ; but that in England, a nation particularly 
fierce and warlike, all things could be swayed and 
controUed at the beck of a woman, is a matter for 
the highest admiration. 

Observe too that this same humour of her people, 
ever eager for war and impatient of peace, did not 
prevent her from cultivating and maintaining peace 
diuing the whole time of her reign. And this her 
desire of peace, together with the success of it, I 
count among her greatest praises; as a thing happy 
for her times, becoming to her sex, and salutary for 
her conscience. Some little disturbance there was in 
the northem comities about the tenth year of her 
reign, but it was immediately quieted and extin- 
guished. The rest of her years flourished in inter- 
nal peace, secure and profound. 

And this peace I regard as more especiaJly flour- 
ishing from two circumstances that attended it, and 
which though they have nothing to do with the merit 
of peace, add much to the glory of it. The one, 
that the calamities of her neighbours were as fires to 
make it more conspicuous and illustrious ; the other 
that the benefits of peace were not miaccompanied 
with honour of war, — the reputation of England 
for arms and military prowess being by many noble 
deeds, not only maintained by her, but increased. 
For the aids sent to the Low Countries, to France, 
and to Scotland ; the naval expeditions to both the 
Indies, some of which sailed all round the globe ; the 
fleets despatched to Portugal and to harass the coasts 
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of Spain ; tlie many defeats and oveitlirows of the 
rebels in Irelaiid; — all these had the effect of keep- 
ing both the warlike virtuea of uur nation in fiill vig- 
our and its fame and lionour in füll lustre. 

Wliicb glory had likewise tliis merit attached, — 
that while neiglibour kings on the one side owed the 
preservation of their kingdoms to her timely succours ; 
suppliant peoples on the other, giveu np by ill-advised 
princes to the cruelty uf tlieir ministers, to the fiiry 
of the populace, and to every kind of spotiatioa and 
devastation, received relief in their nusery ; by meaos 
of wliich they stand to tliis day. 

Nor were her connaela leas beneficent und salutary 
than her succours ; witness her remonsttances so fi-e- 
(juently addresaed to the King of Spain that he wonld 
moderate his aiiger against his subjects in the Low 
Countiies, and admit them to retum to their alle- 
giance under coiiditions not intolerable ; and her cod- 
tinual wamings and eamest soHcitations addressed to 
the kings uf France that they would observe their 
edicts of pacification. That her counsel was in both 
cases unsucceasfiil, I do not deny. The common fete 
of Europe did not suffer it to succeed in the first ; 
for so the ambition of Spain, being reletised as it were 
from prison, would have been free to spend itaelf (aa 
things then were) upon the ruin of the kingdoms and 
commonwealths of Christendom. The blood of so 
many innocent persons, slanghtered with their wives 
and children at their hearths and in their beds 1^ 
the vilest rabble, like so many brüte beasts animated, 
armed, and set on by public authority, forbade it in 
the other ; that innocent blood demanding in just r&- 
venge that the kingdom which had been goilty of so 
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atrocious a crime should expiate it by mutual slaugh- 
ters and massacres. But however that might be, she 
was not the less true to her own part, in performing 
the office of an ally both wise and benevolent. 

Upon another account also this peace so cultivated 
and maintained by Elizabeth is matter of admiration ; 
namely, that it proceeded not from any inclination of 
the times to peace, but from her own prudence and 
good management. For in a kingdom laboring with 
intestine &ction on account of religion, and standing 
as a shield and stronghold of defence against the then 
formidable and overbearing ambition of Spain, matter 
for war was nowise wanting ; it was she who by her 
forces and her counsek combined kept it under; as 
was proved by an event the most memorable in respect 
of felicity of all the actions of our time« For when 
that Spanish fleet, got up with such travail and fer- 
ment, waited upon with the terror and expectation of 
all Europe, inspired with such confidence of victory, 
came ploughing into our Channels, it never took so 
much as a cockboat at sea, never fired so much as a 
cottage on the land, never even touched the shore ; 
but was first beaten in a battle and then dispersed and 
wasted in a miserable flight with many shipwrecks ; 
whil6 on the ground and territories of England peace 
remained undisturbed and unshaken. 

Nor was she less fortunate in escaping the treacher- 
ous attempts of conspirators than in defeating and re- 
pelling the forces of the enemy. For not a few con- 
spiracies aimed at her life were in the happiest manner 
both detected and defeated ; and yet was not her life 
made thereby more alarmed or anxious ; there was no 
increase in the number of her guards ; no keeping 
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»2ace and seldom going abroad ; but still 
eure a^»^ .lonfident, and tliinking more of the escape 
1 of the danger, she held her wonted courae, and 
■u.d' o change in her way of life. 

hy of remark too i» the nature of the times in 

liicti she äourished. For there are some timcs so 

iOTOus and ignorant that it is as easy s matter to 

lern men as to drive a flock of sheep, But the lot 

9 Queen feil upon times lighly instructed and 

äted, in which it is not pussible to bß eminent 

ellent without the greatesl giftä of mind and a 

ng : couipoäition of virtue, 

Ajrain, the reigns of women are commonly obscured 
rriftge ; their praises and actions passing to the 
iit of their husbands ; whereas those that condnne 
uiiiflarried have their glory entire and proper to them- 
Belves. In her case this was more egpeeinlty so ; inas- 
much as she had no helps to lean upon in her govem- 
ment, except such as she had hersclf provided ; no 
own brother, no nncle, no kinsman of the royal fitmily, 
to share her cares and support her anthority. And 
even those -whom she heiself raised to hononr she so 
kept in band and mingled one with another, that while 
she infiised into each the greateat solidtnde to pleaae 
her she was herseif erer her ovn misb^ss. 

Childless she was indeed, and left no issue of her 
own ; a thing which has happened also to the most för- 
tunate persons, as Alexander the Great, Jolins Ctesftr, 
Trajan, and others ; and which has always bem a 
moot-point and argued on both sides ; some taking it 
for a diminutioQ of felicity, for that to be happy both 
m tbe individual seif and in the propagation c£ tlie 
kind wonld be a blessing abore tbe conditton a£ ho» 
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manity ; others regarding it a8 the crown and consum« 
mation of felicity, because that happiness only can be 
accounted peifect over which fortune has no fiirther 
power; which cannot be where there is posterity, 

Nor were outward conditions wanting: a tall statr 
ure, a gracefiil shape, a countenance in the higbest do 
gree majestic and yet sweet, a most bappy and bealthy 
eonstitution ; to which this also must be added, that 
retaining her health and vigour to the end, and having 
experienced neither the vicissitudea of fortune nor ih^ 
ills of old age, she obtained at last by an easy and gen- 
tle death that mthcmasia which Augustus Caesar was 
wont so eamestly to pray for ; and which is noted in 
the case of that excdlent Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
whose death wore the appearance of a sweet and placid 
ßleep. So likewise in the last illness of Elizabeth there 
was nothing miserable, nothing terrible, nothing re- 
volting to human nature. She was not tormented 
either with desire of life, or impatience of sickness, or 
pangs of pain : none of the Symptoms were fijghtful 
or loathsome ; but all of that kind which showed 
rather the frailty than the corruption and dishonour of 
nature. For a few daya before her death, by reason 
of the exceeding dryness of her body, wasted as it was 
with the cares of govemment and never refreshed with 
wine or a more generous diet, she was Struck with pa- 
ralysis ; and yet she retained her powers of speech (a 
thing not usual in that disease) and of mind and d£ 
motion ; only somewhat slower and duller. And this 
State of her body lasted only a few days, aa if it were 
less like the last act of life than the first step to death. 
For to continue long alive with the faculties impaired 
is a miserable thing ; but to have the sense a litüe laid 
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aaleep and bo pass quickly to death, is a placid 
mercifiil period and cloae üf life, 

To crown all, as she was most fortunate in all tliat 
belonged to herseif, so was she in tlie virtue of her 
miiiisters. For slie had auch men about her as perhaps 
tili that day thia island did not produce. But God 
when he fevoars kings raises also and accomplishes the 
spirits of their servants. 

Her death was followed by two posthumous felicities, 
more lofty and august perhapa than those whicli ntn 
tended her in life ; her succeasor, and her meniory. 
For auccessor ahe has got one who, though in respect 
of masculine virtue and of issue and of freah accession 
of empire hß overtop and ovorshadow her, neyertheless 
both shows a tender respect for her name and honour, 
and bestows upon her acts a kind of perpetuity ; hav- 
ing made no change of any consequenee either in 
choice of persona or order of proceedings ; insomuch 
that seldom has a son succeeded to a father with such 
süence and so Httle change and perturbation. And aa 
for her memory, it is so strong and freah both in the 
moutha and minda of men that, now death has extin- 
guished envy and lightcd up ferne, the feUcity of her 
memory contenda in a manner with the felicity of her 
life. For if any fectious rumour (bred of parly feel- 
ing and rehgious diasension) still wanders abroad (and 
yet even thia seems now timid and weak and overbome 
by general consent), sincere it ia not, endnring it can- 
not be. And on this account chieSy it ia that I have 
put together these obaervations, such as they are, con- 
ceming her felicity and the marka she enjoyed of the 
divine iavour, that malevolent men may fear to cnrse 
what God has so highly blessed. 
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And if any man shall say in answer, as was said to 
Caesar, " Here is much indeed to admire and wonder 
at, but what is there to praise ? " surely I account true 
wonder and admiration as a kind of excess of praise. 
Nor can so happy a fortiine as I have described fall to 
the lot of any, but such as besides being singularly sus- 
tained and nourished by the divine favour, are also in 
some measure by their own virtue the makers of such 
fortune for themselves. And yet I think good to add 
some few remarks upon her moral character ; confining 
myself however to those points which seem most to 
give opening and supply fuel to the speeches of tra- 
ducers. 

In religion Elizabeth was pious and moderate, and 
constant, and.adverse to innovation. Of her piety, 
though the proofs appear most clearly in her actions, 
yet no slight traces were to be found likewise in her 
ordinary way of life and conversation. Prayers and 
divine service, either in her chapel or closet, she sel- 
dom failed to attend. Of the Scriptures and the writ- 
ings of the Fathers, especially those of St. Augustine, 
she was a great reader. Some prayers upon particular 
occasions she herseif composed. If she chanced even 
in common talk to speak of God, she almost always 
both gave him the title of her Maker, and composed 
her eyes and countenance to an expression of humility 
and reverence ; a thing which I have myself often ob- 
served. And as for that which some have given out, 
that she could not endiu'e the thought of mortality and 
was impatient of all allusion either to old age or death, 
that is utterly untrue. For very often, many years 
before her death, she would pleasantly call herseif an 
old woman, and would talk of the kind of epitaph she 
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""inld 1 to have upon her torab; saying tbat alie 

no tancy for glory or splendid tides, bat would 

;her have a line or two of memorial, recording in few 

words only her name, her virginity, the time of her 

mi^, the reformatio!! of religion, and the preservation 

noace. It is true that in the flower of her ycars, 

) she was jet able to bear children, being qnes- 

■•'"led about declaring a siiccesaor, she rephed that she 

1H not have her winding sheet apread before her 

lue she was alive ; and yet not niany yeai-s b&- 

death, being in a tboughtful mood, meditating 

iaD[y upon her mortalitj, and being interropted hy 

of her fämiUars witb a complaint tliat many great 

es in the comraonwealth were too long vacaut, she 

up and Said in some displeasnre, it was clear that 

; Act office would not be vacant ibr an instant. 

I Witb regard to her moderation in religion there 

may seeni to be a difSculty, on account of the severity 

of the laws made against popish .siibjects. But on this 

point I hare some things to advance which I myaelf 

carefiilly observed and know to be true. 

Her intention undoubtedly waa, on the one band not 
to force consciences, but on the other not to let the 
State, under pretence of conscience and religion, be 
brought in danger. Upon thiB ground she conclnded 
at the first that, in a people conrageons and warlike 
and prompt to pass from strife of minds to strife of 
hands, the free allowance and toleration by pnblic aa- 
thority of two reli^ons would be certain destruction. 
Some of the more turbulent and factious bishops also 
she did, in the newness of her reign when all things 
were subject to snspicion, — but not without legal War- 
rant — restrain and keep in free custody. Tie rest. 
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both clergjr and laity, fiur from troubling them with 
any severe Inquisition, she sheltered by a gracious con- 
nivency. Tliis was the condition of affiiirs at first. 
Nor even when proroked by the excommunication pro- 
noonced against her by Pius Quintus (an act suf&cient 
not only to have roused indignation but to have fiir- 
nished groiind and matter for a new course of proceed- 
ing), did she depart ahnost at all from this clemeney, 
biit persevered in the course which was agreeable to her 
own nature. For being both wise and of a high spirit, 
she was little moved with the sound of such terrors ; 
knowing she coidd depend upon the loyalty and love of 
her own people, and upon the small power the popish 
party within the realm had to do härm, as long as they 
were not seconded by a foreign enemy. About the 
twenty-third year of her reign however, the case was 
changed. And this distinction of time is not arti- 
ficially devised to make things fit, but expressed and 
engraved in public acts. 

For up to that year there was no penalty of a griev- 
ous kind imposed by previous laws upon popish sub- 
jects. But just then the ambitious and vast design of 
Spain for the subjugation of the kingdom came grad- 
ually to light. Of this a prindpal part was the raising 
up within the bowels of the realm of a disaffected and 
revolutionary party which should join with the invad- 
ing enemy ; and the hope of eflfecting this lay in our 
religious dissensions« To this object therefore they 
addressed themselves with all their might; and, the 
seminaries beginning then to blossom, priests were sent 
over into England for the purpose of kindling and 
spreading a zeal for the Romish religion, of teaching 
and inculcating the power of Romish exconmiunication 
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ibjects from their obedience, and of excit- 
ing and preparing men'ä minda witli expectation of a 
change. About the same tiine an attempt was made 
lipon Ireland with open arnis, tbe naine and govem- 
ment of Elizabeth was assailed with a vaiiety of wicked 
Übels, and there was a stränge ferment and swelling in 
tbe World, forerunner of some greater disturbaiice. 
And though I do not say tbat all tbo priesta were ac- 
quainted with tbe design, or knew wbat was doing ; for 
tbej may have been only the tools of otber men'a mal- 
icQ ; yet it is true, and proved by the confessious of 
inany witnesses, that from the year I have mentioned 
to the thirtieth of Elizabeth (wben tbe design of Spain 
and tlie Pope was put in execution hy that memorablu 
armada of land and sea forces} aluiost all the priests 
wbo were sent over to tliia couutry were charged 
among tbe other offices belonging to their function, to 
insinuate that mattera could not long stay as they wen?, 
that a new aspect and turn of things would be soeii 
ebortly, and that the State of England was cared tbr 
both by the Pope and tbe Catholic princes, if the Eng- 
lish would but be true to themselves. Besides which, 
Bome of the priests had plainly engaged themselves in 
practices tending directly to the shaking and subTersion 
of the State ; and above all, letters were iot«rcepted 
from various quarters by which the plan upon which 
they were to proceed was discovered ; in which letters 
it was written, that the vigilance of the Queen and 
her Council in the matter of the Oatholics would be 
eluded ; for that she was only intent upon preventing 
the Catholic party from getthig a baad in the person of 
any nobleman or great peisonage, whereas the plan 
now was to dispose and prepare everything bj the 
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agency of private persona and men of small mark ; and 
that too without their having any commnnication or 
acquaintance one with another; but all to be done 
under the seal of confession. Such were the arts then 
resorted to — arts with which these men (as we have 
Seen lately in a case not much unlike) are practised 
and femiliar. This so great tempest of dangers made 
it a kind of necessity for Elizabeth to put some severer 
constraint upon that party of her subjects which was 
estranged from her and by these means poisoned be- 
yond recovery, and was at the same time growing rieh 
by reason of their immunity from public offices and 
burdens. And as the mischief increased, the origin of 
it being traced to the seminary priests, who were bred 
in foreign parts, and supported by the purses and char- 
ities of foreign princes, professed enemies of this king- 
dom, and whose time had been passed in places where 
the very name of Elizabeth was never heard except as 
that of a heretic excommunicated and accursed, and 
who (if not themselves stained with treason) were the 
acknowledged intimates of those that were directly en- 
gaged in such crimes, and had by their own arts and 
poisons depraved and soured with a new leaven of ma- 
lignity the whole lump of CathoKcs, which had before 
been more sweet and harmless ; there was no remedy 
for it but that men of this class should be prohibited 
upon pain of death from Coming into the kingdom at 
all ; which at last, in the twenty-seventh year of her 
reign, was done. Nor did the event itself which fol- 
lowed not long aflter, when so great a tempest assailed 
and feil with all its fury upon the kingdom, tend in 
any degree to mitigate the envy and hatred of these 
men ; but rather increased it, as if they had utterly 
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cast off all feeling for tlieir country, which they wero 
ready to betray to a foreign servitude. And though it 
is true tliat the fear of danger froni Spain, which wm 
the spur that goaded her to thi» ßeverity, did after- 
wards subside or abate ; yet becauae the raemory of 
the tjme past remained deeply priiited in nien's nÜDd» 
and feelings, and the laws once made could not be 
abrogated without the appcarance of inconstancy, or 
neglected without the appearance of weakness and die- 
order, the very force of circumstances made it inipoe- 
aible for Elizabeth to retum to the former State of 
things as it was before the twenty-seventh year of ber 
reign, To which mnst be added the industry of aonie 
of her officera to improve the exchequer, and the Bolio 
itude of her rainislers of justice who saw no hope of 
Balvation for the coimtry but in the laws ; all which 
demandod and presaed the executJon of them. And 
yet wliat her ovai natural dispi»ition was appeara 
plwnly in äiia, thal tite so Uonted the law's «d^ kbat 
bat a emall proportion of the priest« were capitaDy 
puniahed. AU which Z say not by way (^ i^logy ; 
ihr these proceedingB need no apology ; since the 
Bafety of the kingdom tnmed upon them, and all this 
severity both in the manner and the moasore of it 
came &r sbort of the bloody ezamples aet hy tbe priest* 
hood, — examples scarcely to he named among Cfari»- 
tians, and proceeding moieover some of thean rather 
out of arrogance and maUce than <rat of necessi^. 
But I coDceive that I have made good my assertion, 
and shown that in the cause of religiös ghe was indeed 
moderate, and that what Variation there was was not 
in her nature but in the timee. 

Of her constancy in leligion and ironihip the bett 
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proof 18 her dealing with Popery : which though in 
her sister's reign it had been established by public au- 
thority and fostered with great care and labour, and 
had taken deep root in the land, and was strengthened 
by the consent and zeal of all who were in authority 
and power ; yet because it was not agreeable either to 
the Word of God or to primitive purity or to her own 
conscience, she at once with the greatest courage and 
the fewest helps proceeded to uproot and abolish« 
And yet she did it not precipitately or upon eager im- 
pnlse, but prudently and all in due season ; as may be 
gathered from many circumstances, and among the 
rest from a reply made by her on the following occa- 
sion. Not many days after she came to the throne, 
when prisoners were released (as the custom is to in- 
augurate and welcome a new reign by the release of 
prisoners), a certain courtier, who from nature and 
habit had taken to himself the license of a jester, came 
to her as she went to chapel, and either of his own 
motion or set on by wiser men, presented her a peti- 
tion ; adding with a loud voice before aQ the Company, 
that there were yet four or five prisoners more who 
deserved Uberty, for whom he besought that they might 
be released likewise ; namely, the fonr Evangelists and 
the Apostle Paul ; who had been long shut up in an 
unknown tongue, as it were in prison, so that they 
could not converse with the people. To whom she 
answered very wisely, that it were good first to inquire 
ftirther of themselves, whether they would be released 
or no : thus meeting a sudden question with a doubtful 
answer, as meaning to keep all clear and whole for her 
own decision. And yet she did not introduce these 
changes timidly neither, nor by Starts ; but proceeding 
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in due order, gravely and maturely, afber Conference 
had been first had between the parties, and a Parlia- 
ment held, she then at last, and yet all within a single 
year, so ordered and established everything relating to 
the Church, that to the last day of her life she never 
allowed a single point to be departed from. Nay, at 
almost every meeting of Parliament she gave a public 
waming against Innovation in the discipline and rites 
of the Church. And so much for the point of religion. 
As for those lighter points of character, — as that 
she allowed herseif to be wooed and courted, and even 
to have love made to her ; and liked it ; and continued 
it beyond the natural age for such vanities ; — if any 
of the sadder sort of persons be disposed to make a 
great matter of this, it may be observed that there is 
something to admire in these very things, which ever 
way you take them. For if viewed indulgently, they 
are much like the accounts we find in romances, of the 
Queen in the blessed Islands, and her court and institu- 
tions, who allows of amorous admiration but prohibits 
desire.^ But if you take them seriously, they chal- 
lenge admiration of another kind and of a very high 
Order ; for certain it is that these dalliances detracted 
but little from her fame and nothing at all from her 
majesty, and neither weakened her power nor sensibly 
hindered her business : — whereas such things are not 
unfrequently allowed to interfere with the public for- 
tune. But to conclude, she was no doubt a good and 
moral Queen ; and such too she wished to appear. 
Vices she hated, and it was by honest arts that she 
desired to sliine. And speaking of her morality, I 
remember a circumstance in point. Having ordered 

1 1 have not been able to learn what romance Bacon alludes to here. 
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a letter to be written to her ambassador conceming 
a message which was to be given separately to the 
Queen Mother of the Valois, and finding that her 
secretary had inserted a clause directing the ambas- 
sador to say to the Queen Mother by way of com- 
pliment, that they were two Queens from whom 
though women no less was expected in administra- 
tion of affairs and in the virtue and arts of govem- 
ment than from the greatest men, — she would not 
endure the comparison, but ordered it to be Struck 
out; saying that the arts and principles which she 
employed in governing were of a far other sort than 
those of the Queen Mother. Nor was she spoiled 
by power and long reigning: but the praises which 
pleased her most were when one so managed the con- 
versation as aptly to insinuate that even if she had 
passed her life in a private and mean fortune she 
could not have lived without some note of excellency 
among men ; so little was she disposed to bori'ow any- 
thing of her fortune to the credit of her virtue. But 
if I should enter into her praises, whether moral or 
political, I should either fall into certain common-place 
observations and commemorations of virtues, which 
would be unworthy of so rare a princess ; or in order 
to give them a lustre and beauty peculiar and appro- 
priate, I should have to run into the history of her 
life, — a task requiring both more leisure and a richer 
vein. Thus much I have said in few words, accord- 
ing to my ability. But the truth is that the only true 
commender of this lady is time, which, so. long a 
course as it has run, has produced nothing in this 
sex like her, for the administration of civil a£&irs. 

END OF TOL. XI. 
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NOTE. 



The following list of errata, and also others which haye been 
corrected in their proper places, were Aimished to the American 
Publishers by Mr. Speddino, one of the Editors of the English 
edition of Bacon's Works, of which this is a reprint : — 

Page 52, line 3 from hottomy upon the words '^obtained the 
victory upon a Saturday," insert the following note : '* So Speed, 
translating Bemard Andr^. The Battle of Bosworth, however, 
was really fought on a Monday." 

Page 53, line 9 from top, upon the words " close chariot," in- 
sert the following note : ** This Statement comes from Speed, who 
so interpreted Bemard Andr^'s expression ^latenter ingressns 
est' It appears, however, that the true reading is keianter, See 
Memorials of Henry VIL (London, 1858.) Editor's Freface, 
p. xxvi.** 

Page 293, last line, for " on the 3rd of October, 1492, (see 
Conquerors of the New World and their Bondsmen, vol. i. p. 
lOO),** read, <' on the llth of October, 1492 (see Helps's Spanish 
Conquest in America, vol. i. 109.)'* 
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